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HEN theniimber and variety of English Grammars 
already published, and the ability with which some of them 
are wiitten, are considered, little can be expected from a 
new compilation, besides a careful selection of the most 
useful matter, and some degree of improvement in the mode 
of adapting it to the understanding, and the gradual pri> 
gress of learners. In these respects something, perhaps, may 
yet be done, for the case and advantage of young persons. 

In books designed for the instruction of youth, there is 
^ medium to be observed, between treating the subject in so 
extensive and minute a maimer, as to embarrass and con- 
fuse their minds, by ofFeiin^ too much at once for their 
comprehension ; and, on the other hand, conducting it by 
such short a^d general precepts and observations, as con- 
vey to them no clear and precise information. A distribu- 
tion of the parts, which is either defective or irregular, 
has also a tendency to perplex the young understanding, 
and to retard its knowledge of the principles of literature. 
jV distinct general view, or outline, of all the essential parts 
of the study in which they are engaged ; a gradual and 
judicious supply of this outline ; and at due arra^igement 
of the divisions, according to their natural order and con- 
nexion, appear to be among the best means of enlightening 
the minds of youth, and of facilitating their acquisition of 
knowledge. The Compiler of this work, at the same time 
that he has en3eavoured to avoid a plan, which may be 
too concise or too extensive, defective in its parts or irre- 
gular in their disposition, has studied to render his subject 
sufficiently easy, intelligible, and comprehensive. He does 
not presume to ha,ve completely obtained these objects. 
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How far he has succeeded in the attempt, and wherem he 
has failed, must be referred to the determination of the ju- 
dicous ejid candid ^e^4frfr ^, ; ; .^^ , a / . t 

The method which he has adopted, of exhibiting tlie 
performance in characters of different sizes, will, he trusts, 
be conducive to that gradual.and regular procedure, which 
is so favourable to the business of instruction. The more 
important rules, definitions, and observations, and which 
are thereforie the most proper to be committed to memar)5', 
are printed v/ith a Itirger. typej wliilst rul^«and i^tiiarks. 
that are of less qons^quencci th^Mi ^extjendor diirersif)?.thfii 
general idea, or tJxa^. .^erve as e^jjplajjoitions, • ai3ief«oiaisti^ 
in the smaller letter : these, pr .tiie Ghief,ci£jthcin, :idIK-be( 
perused by the student to the greatest ajdvaatagai-if ; post?* 
poned till the general sy^texA tie compieAecUi .Wlie'usc of/ 
nptes and. observations,: in ptjbk&ccommoaib aiid^detached' xnen?? 
ner, ^ at the bottom of the puge, .wjouldtUot, iliia^imagioedy 
be so likely to attract the perusal of youth, or admit of so 
ample and rf&gular an ilki^ijlid^ ai» jv.contimjesdfcttjd uhl- 
form order o£the .i|ev;er^?^hj/^jti jn ad^pt^^lkis/modc,; 
ciire ha^ .l^een takei) to adjust;., it. f$p tljat-ttcef^holesima^bci 
peiusedina. Qpimected progress,, or tiic pa^ eontaiaisde iat 
the larger character re^d jai jQi^der by itself. ; . ? . <> ^ 7.- 1 n. • ivy 

With respect to the definitions and rules, it may not b^ 
improper mcuce particulaply toobsenre, that in selectinj^'Stncb 
forming tliem, jit, has been the-Q0n»pil«iy?s.aim.to Jce&der' 
then^ as exact and G^mprehensive, and,^ attheaame dtAey • 
aa intelligible to young .minds, ,aiS the nature: oflbamibject^, 
and the difficulties attending; it, would admit. ' la this, at- 
tempt, he has -sometimes jUeeiai, iintavoidably, iraiwced to 
offer more for th^ sc^iolar's menxory^^thao he.icoukt other- 
wise have wished<» Ejutif he hasttolea^abJy suoceedMin Ma 
design, the aid\^tages ^tob^rdeiived fiffOia>it, .willyinithe • 
end, more than; cpmpepsalie.the incoavenionce. In regard- 
to the notes and ojbsi?r?vatiQii?^ lie may. add,. Idiat many ««^' 
them are intended, :.^ot only -to explain the^ibjects,-'and to.= 
illustrate thcui by ^ompara|i>'e .views,, but also to ifiviteitlia i 
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ingenious student to inquiry and reflection, and to prompt 
to a more enlarged, ciitical, and satisfactory research. 

From the sentiment generally admitted, that a proper 
selection of faulty composition is more instructive to the 
young grammarian, than any rules and examples of pro- 
priety that can be given, the Compiler has been induced to 
pay peculiar attention to this part of the subject ; and 
though the instances of false grammar, under Ae rules of 
Syntax, are numerovis, it is hoped they will not be found 
too many, when their variety and usefulucss are considered. 

In a work which professes itself to be a compilation, and 
which, from the nature and design of it, must consist of 
materials selected from the writings of otliers, it is scarce! y 
necessary to apologize for the use which the Compiler ha«r 
made of his predecessors' labours ; or for oraitluig to insert 
their names. From the altei'ations which have been fre- 
quently made ih the sentiments and the Irjiguage, to suit 
the connexion, and to adapt them to the panicular pur- 
poses for which they are introduced ; and, in many instan- 
ces, from the uncertainty lo whom the passages originally 
belonged, the insertion of names- could seldom be made 
wdth propriety. But if this coidd have been generally done, 
a work of tliia nature would derive no advantage from it, 
equal to the inconvenience of crowding the pages w ith a 
repetition of names and references. It is, however, proper 
to acknowledge, in "general terms, that the authors to whom 
the grammatical part of this compilation is principally in- 
debted for its materials, are Harris, Johnson, Lowth, Priest- 
ley, Beattie, Sheridan, Walker, and Coote^ 

The Rules and Observations respecting Perspicuity, &c. 
Gontaiiied in the Appendix, and which £u^, chiefly, ex- 
tracted from the writings of Blair and Campbell, will, it is 
presumed, form a proper addition to the Grammar. The 
subjects are very nearly related ; and the study of per- 
spicuity and accuracy in writing, appears naturally to 
follow that of Grammar. A competent acquaintance with 

A 2tr 
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the principles of both, will prepare and qualify the students^ 
for prosecuting those additional improvements in iangus^;e> 

to wiiich they may be properly directed. 

On the utility and importance of the study of Gram*- 
mar, and the principles of Composition^ much might be 
advanced, for the encouragement of persons in early life 
to apply themselves to this branch of learning ; but as the 
limits of this Introduction will not allow of many obser- 
vations on the subject, a few leading sentiments are all that 
can be fuimittcd here with propriety. As words are> the 
signs of our ideas, and the medium by which we perceive 
the sentiments of others, and communicate our own ; and. 
as signs exhibit the things which they are intended to re- 
present, more or less accurately, according as their real or 
established conformity to those things is more or less ex- 
act ; it is e\ident, that in proportion to our knowledge of 
the nature and properties of words, of their relation to each 
other, and of their established connexion witli the ideas to 
which they are applied, will be the certainty and ease, 'svith 
which we transfuse our sentiments into the minds of one 
i^nother ; and thtit, v/itliout a competent knowledge of this 
kind, we shall frequently be in hazxjd of misunderstanding 
others, and of being misunderstood ourselves. It may in- 
deed be justly asserted, that many of the differences in opin- 
ion amongst men, witli the disputes, contentions, and alien- 
ations of heart, which have too often proceeded from st'ch 
differences, have been occasioned by a want of proper skill 
in the connexion and meaning of i» ords, and by a tenacious" 
misapplication of language. 

One of the best supports, which the recommendation of 
this study can receive, in small compass, may be derived 
from the following sentiments of an eminent and candid 
writer* on language and composition. " All that regards 
" the study of composition, met its the higher attention 
" upon this account, that it is intimately connected with 
" the improvement of our intellectual powers. For I 

I . . _ III! .1 I • ' —'-^ — 

• Bi>Jr. 
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« muB£ be allowed to say, that \rhen we ftre employed, 
« after a proper tnannci', in the sttidy of composition, we 
« are cultivating th« uwderstatYding itself. The fttudy of 
« arranging aad expressing otjr thoughts with propriety, 
<^ teaches to th^fc, «s well sts to spemk, accuraifeely .'* 

Before tfec closi of tbi« Introduction, k may not be 
attperSuou* to ofeserre, thsst the Compiler of the fo^lo-wlng 
work has no interest in it, but that which arises from the 
hope, that it will prove of some adviintage to young per- 
sons, and relieve me labours of those who are employ«i in 
their education. He wishes to promote, in some degree, 
the cause of 'I'irtuey as well as of leannng ; and, with this 
viervv, he has been studious, through the i^iiole of the work, 
iK>t oftly to avoid every examj^le and illust ration, which 
might "hftte as\ impfoper effect on the minds of jtauth ; but 
alao to itttf*od«ce, on many occasions, such as htive a moral 
and refigious tendency. His attention to objects of «o 
HMich importance wi]l, he trusts, meet the approbation of 
every welMrsposed reader. If they were feithfnily re- 
garded in dl boosts of education, they would doubtless 
contrib^e very materially to the order and happiness of 
society, by guarding the innocence, and cherishing the 
virtue of the rfsing generation. 

Holdgatfc, mext Yorf:,— 1^95. 



TO THE NINTJH :BDITI0N. 

The eighth edidon of this grammiar reetit^ considera- 
ble alteralibna and additions: but works of this nature 
admit of repeated improvements ; and are, perhaps, never 
cfflaaplete. The author, solicitous to render his book more 
wfti:hy of the encouraging approbation bestowed on it by 
the public, has again revised the work with care and atten- 
tion. The new edition, he hopes, will be found much im- 
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proved. The additions, which are very ccmsiderable, are 
chiefly, such as are calculated, to expand the learner's 
views of the subject ; to obviate objections ; and to render 
the study of grammar both easy and interesting. This 
edition contains also a new and enlarged systeix;i of parsing'; 
copious lists of nouns arranged according to their gender 
and number ; and many notes and observations, which 
serve to extend, or to explain, particular rules and posi*-^ 
itons.* 

The writer is sensible that, after all his endeavours to 
elucidate the principles of the worki there are few of the 
divisions, arrangements, definitions, or rules, against w*hich 
critical ingenuity cannot devise plausible objections. The 
subject is attended with so much intricacy, and admits of 
views so various, that it was not possible to render ^very 
part of it unexceptionable ; or to accommodate the work, 
in all respects, to the opinions and prepossessions of every 
grammarian and teacher. If the author has adopted that 
system which, on the whole, is best suited to the nature of 
the subject, and conformable to the sentiments of the most 
judicious grammarians ; if his reasonings and illustrations, 
respecting particular points, are founded on just principles, 
and the peculiarities of the Elnglish language j he has, per- 
haps, done all that could reasonably be expected in a 
work of this nature ; and he may warrantably indulge a 
hope, that the book will be stUl inore extensively approved 
and circulated. 

• The author conceives that the occasional strictures, dispersed 
through the book, and intended to illustrate and support a number 
of important grammatical points, will not, to young persons of in- 
genuity, appear to be dry and useless discussions. He is persuaded 
that, by such persons, they will be read with attention. And he pre- 
sumes that these strictures will gratify their curiosity, stimalate ap- 
plication, and give solidity and permanence to their grammatical 
knowledge. 

Holdgate, near York,— 1804. ^ 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



Hjngjjisu grammar is the art of speaking and 
writing the EngUsh language jvith propriety. 

It is tiividcd into four parts, viz. orthogra- 
phy, ETYMOLOSy, SYNTAX, and PROSODY. 

This division may be rendered more intelligible to young 
minds, by* observing, in other wonds, that Grammar treats, 
J?r«r>of the form and sou^d of the- letters, the combination 
of letters into syllables, attd syllables into words ; ^econdlt/^ 
of the diiferent sorts of \v6rds, their various modifications, 
and their, derivation ; thirdlij^ of the union and rigTit order 
of words in the formation of a sentence ; and lasUy^ of the 
just prontmciation, laid poetical constmction of sentences. 

1>ART I. 

ORTflOGRA^HY. 

Chapter A\ Of tlk Le rr&Rs, 

Sect. 1 . Of the natm^ of the letter 8^ -and ofajicrfecc 
Mlfiftabet, 

-flil. articulate souaci, is the sound of the human 
vpice, ft>rmed by the organs of speech. 

Orthography teaches the nature and powers of 
letters, ^and the just method of spelling words. 

A letter is tke fim principle or. least part of a 
word. 

The letters of the English language, called the 
EngUsh Alphabet, are twenty-six in number. 

B 
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The following is a Ikt of the Roman, Italic, and Old Eng- 
lish Characters. 

Roman. Italic. Old English. Name. 



c«.. 


Small. 


Cap. 


Small. 


Cap. 


Small. 




A 


a 


A 


a 


a 


a 


at. 


B 


^ 


JB 


b 


T$ 


b 


bee. 


C 


c 


C 





C 


c 


see. 


D 


d 


D 


d 


D 


D 


dee- 


E 


c 


E 


e 


(B 


e 


ee. 


F 


f 


F 


f 


JF 
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ef' 


G 


g 


G 


g 


<F 


1 


jee. 


H 


h 


H 


h 


ip 


aitch. 


I 


i 


I 


i 


3[ 


t 


i or eye. 


J 


j 


J 


j 


3f 


j 


m^ 


K 


fc 


R 


k 


fk 


It 


kay. 


L 


1 


L 


I 


!L 


I 


el 


M 


Tn 


M 


m 


^ 


m 


em. 


N 


n 


if 


n 


B 


n 


en. 


O 


o 








j© 





0. 


P 
Q 


P 

q 


P 


P 


I 


9 


pee. 
cue. 


R 


r 


R 


r 


» 


tl 


ar. 


S 


fs 


S 


fs 
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f» 


ess. 


T 


t 


r 


t 


C 


t 


tee.^ 
uoryau. 


U 


- u 


u 


u 


u 


u 


V 


V 


V 


V 


u 


t) 


wee. 


w 


w. 


w 


V) 


m 


to 


double u 


X 


X 


X 


X 


f 


V 


eks. 


Y 


y 


Y 


y 


w 


B 


vjy. 


Z 


z 


z 


z 


X 


? 


zed. 
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A perfect alphabet of the English la&guagC) and, in- 
deed, of every other language, would contain a number of 
letters, precisely equal to the number of dmple articulate 
sounds belonging to the language. Jlvery simple sound 
would have its distinct character ; and that character be 
the representative of no other sound. But this is fer from 
being the.state of the English alph|bet. It has more ori- 
ginal sounds than (Hstinct significant letters ; and, conse- 
quently, some of these letters are made to represent, not 
one sound alone, but several sounds. This will appear by 
reflecting, that the sounds signified by the umted letters 
thy shy ngy are elementary, and have no single appropriate 
characters, in our alphabet ; and that the letters a and u 
represent the different sounds heard in haty hatcy hall; and 
in bviy bully mule. 

To explain this subject more fully to the learners, we 
shall set down the characters made use of to represent all 
the elementary articulate sounds of our lan^^ge, as nearly 
in the manner and order of the present English alphabet, 
aS'the design of the subj«?ct will admit ; and shall annex to 
each character the syllable .or word, which contains its 
proper and distinct sound. And here it will be proper to 
begin with the vowels. 

. Letters denoting the 
simple sounds^ 
a 



c 
e 
i 
i 
o 
o 

o ' 

u ' 
u 
u 
By this list it appears, that there are in the English 







Words 


containing the . 






simple sounds. 


an heard 


in 




fate. 


as 


i?t 




fall. 


as , 


in 




fat. 


^« 


in 




far. 


as 


in 




me. 


as 


in 




met. 


as 


in 




pine- 


as 


in 




pin. 


as 


in 




no. 


as - 


in 




not. 


as 


in 




move. 


as 


in 




mule. 


as 


in 




tub. 


as 


in 




bull. 
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language fourteen j^niple vowel sounds : but as / arid zf, 
when pronounced long, may be considered as diphthongs, 
or. diphthongal vowels, our language, strictly speaiing, con- 
tains but twelve simple vowel sounds ; to represent which, 
we have only five distinct characters or letters. If a in far, 
is the same specific sound as a va/at ; and « in btiily the 
same as o in movey which is the opinion of some gramiria- 
rians ; then there are but ten original vowel sounds in the 
English language. ^ 

The following list will show the sounds of the conso- 
nants, bcinjg in number twenty '^wo. 



Letters denoting the 




Words contsuning the 


simple sounds. 




simple sounds.. 


b - , as heart 


[ ia 


bay, tub. 


d as 


in 


- day, sad. 
off, for. 


f as 


in 


v as 


in 


van, love* 


g as 


in 


egg, go. 


h* as 


in^ . hdp) ho. 


. k qs 


in 


kill, oak. 


1 as 


in 


lap, all. 


m as 


in 


my, mum. 


n as 


in 


no, on. 


p as 


in 


pin, map, - 


r as 


in 


rap, cry. 


s as 


i?i 


so, lass. 


z as 


in 


zed, buzz. 


t as 


in 


top, mat. 


w as 


in 


wo, wilK 


y ^ 


in 


ye, yes. 


. ng . as 


in 


ing,sing. 


sh as 


in 


shy, ash. 


th as 


in 


thin, thick. 


th as 


in 


then, them. 


zh as 


in 


pleasure. 


Several letters marked in 


the 


English alphabet, as con- 



* Some grammarian^ suppose b to mark only an aspiration, or 
breathing : but it appears to be a dilstinct sound, and fonned |n a 
particular manner, by the organs of speech. ^ 

£ncye(opadia ^itanmca* 
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sonants, are either superfluous, or represent, m)t simple, but 
complex sounds. C, for instance, is superfluous m botli 
its sounds; the one being expressed by A:, and the other 
by *. G, in the soft pronunciation, is not a simple, but a 
complex souivd ; as age is pronounced ^mdge. Jis unnc- 
cessary, because its sound, and that of the soft g, are m 
our language the same. Qy with its attendant «, is either 
complex, and resolvable into Arty, as in guaHty 5 or unne- 
cessary, because its sound is the same vrith A:, as m oliaqtie. 
X is compounded of gs^ as in example ; or of ksy as m 

expect. . . 

From the preceding representaUon, it appears to be a 
pomt of considerable importsaice, that every learner of the 
En«-lish language should be taught to pronounce perfectly, 
and with faciUty, every original simple sound that belongs 
to it. By a timely and judicious care in this respect, the 
voice will be prepared to utter, with ease and accuracy, 
-ever/ combination- of sounds; and taught to avoid that 
confused and imperfect manner of pronouncing words, 
which accompanies, through life, many persons, who have 
not, in this respect, been properly instructed at an early 
period. 

Letters are divided into Vowels and Consonants, 

A vowel is an articulate sound, that can be 
perfectly uttered by itself : as, a, Cy 0; ^vhichare 
formed without the help of any other sound. 

A consonant is an articulate sound, which can- 
not be perfectly uttered without the help of a vow- 
el: 2&-by dj /, /; which require vow'els to ex- 
press them fully. 

The vowels are, a^ e^ iy a, Uy and sometimes 
w and y* 

fFzndy are consonants when they b^gin a word 
or syllable; but in every other situation they are 
called vowels. 
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It is generally acknowledged by t^e best gramnaarians, 
that w and y are consoi^ants whep they begin a syllable or 
word, and vowels when they end one. That-they are 
consonants when used as initials, seems to be evideait fron^ 
tlieir not admitting the article an before them, as it would 
be improper to say an waJnut, an yard, Sec. ; and from 
their foIl9wing a vowel without .any hiatus or difficulty of 
utterance ; as, frosty winter, rosy youth. That they are 
vowels in other situat^ions, appears from their regijarly 
taking the sound of ot^^er vowels pas, w has the exact 
sound of u in saw, few, now, &c, ; and y that of if in 
hymn, fly, crystal, &ic. See tiie letters W and Y, pages 
30 and 31,* 

We present the following as mor^ exact and philosophi- 
cal definitions of a vowel and consonant. 

A vowel is a simple, articulate sound) perfect in itsselfi 
and formed by a continued effusion of the breath, and a 
certain conformation of the mouth, without any alteration 
in the position, or any motion of the organs of speech, from 
the moment the vocal sound commences, till it ends. 

A consonant is a simple, articulate sound, imperfect by 
itself, btit which, joiaed with a vowel, forms a complete 
sound, by a particular motion or contact of the organs of 
speech. 

Some grammarians subdivide vowels into the dmjile and 
the comfiQU7id, But there does not appear to be any foun^ 
dation for the distinction. Simplicity is essential to the 
nature of a vowel, which excludes every degree of mixed 
or compound sounds. It requires, according to the defi- 
nition, but one conformation of the organs of speech, to 
form it ; and no motion i^ the organs, whilst it is forming. 

Consonants are divided into mutes and semi- 
vowels. 



1 



* The letters iu and y are of an ambiguous nat\\re ; being conso- 
nants at the beginning of words, and vowels at the end. 

Encydopofiia Britamifo, 
WALKER'S Critical pronouncing Dictionary, page 24, 
FERRY'S English Dictionary, Preface, page 7. 



The mutes cannot be sounded at all without* 
the aid of a vowel. They are b^ pj /, </, A, add c 
and ^ hard. 

The semi-vowels have an ioiperfect sound of 
themselves, tBey are /, /, nii «, r, i?, Sy Zy Xy and 
€ and^ soft. 

Four of the semi-vowels, namely, /, m^ tiy r, 
are also distinguished by the name oiliquidsy from 
their readily uniting with other cwisonants, and 
flowing as it vi^ere into their sounds. 

We have shawn aljove, that it is essential to the nature 
of a consonant, that it cannot be fully uttered without the 
aid of 2< vowel. We may further observe, that evei^ the 
names of the consonants, as they are pronounced in recit- 
ing the alphafoefe, require the help of vowels to express 
them. In pronouncing the names of the mutesi the assist* 
ant vowels yftZ/aw the co^jjpnants ; as, be^ fie^ te^ dey ka. 
In pronouncing the names of the semi-vowels, the vowels 
generally precede the consonants : as e/^ e/, em, en , ar^ ea^ 
ex. The exceptions are, ccy ge^ ve, zed. 

This di&tinct].on between the nature and the ntime of a 
consonant, is of great importance, and should be well exr 
plained to , the pupil. They are frequently confounded by 
writers on' grammar. Observations and reasonings on the 
name, are often applied to explain the nature, of a conso- 
nant : and, by this means, the student is led into error and 
perplexity, respecting these ekments of language. It 
should be impressed on his mind, that the name of every 
consonant is a comfilex sound ; but that the consonant it- 
selfi is al^^ays a simple sound. 

Some writers ha,ye described the mutes and semi-vowels, 
with their subdivisions, nearly in the following manner. ' 

The mutes are tliose consonants, whose sounds cannot be 
protracted. Th^ semi-voweU^ sucth whose sounds can be 
continued at pleasure, partaking of the nature of vowels, 
ftoia which they derive their name. 

The mutes may be subdivided into pvre and impurcy 
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. The pure are those whose sounds cannot be at all proloiig- 
ed : they are ky /z, /. The impure are those whose 
sounds may be continued, though for a very short space : 
they are byd^g. 

The semi-vowels may be subdivided into vocal and aspi- 
rated. The vocal are those which are* formed by the 
voice ; the aspirated) those formed by the breath. There 
are eleven vocal, and five aspirated. The vocal are /, w, 
fly r, v, w, y, z, th flat, zhy ng : the aspirated,/, A, «, 
th sharp, ,sh. 

The vocal semi-vowels may -be.' subdivided into fiure and 
impute. The pure are those which are formed entirely by 
the voice : the impure, such as have a mixture of breath 
with the voice. There are seven pure--^, m, «, r, w, v> 
ng : four impure— v, z, th flat, zh 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels, pro- 
nounced by a single impulse of the voice ; as ea 
in beat, ou in sound. 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels, pro- 
nounced in like manner ; as, eau in beau, ie%9 in 
view. 

A proper diphthong is that in which both the 
vo^vels are sounded ; as, oi iri voice, ou in ounce. 

An improper diphthong has but one of the 
vowels sounded ; as, ea in eaj^-le, oa m boat. 

Each of the diphthongal letters was doubtless, originally 
heard in pronouncing the words which contain, them. 
Though this is not the case at present, with respect to 
many of them, these combinations still retaui the name of 
diphthongs ; but, to distinguish them, they are marked by 
the term improper. As the diphthong derives its name- 
and nature from its sound, and not from its letters, and 
properly denotes a double vowel sound, no union of two 
vowels, where one is silent, can, in strictness, be entitled 
to that appellation ; and the single letters i and w, when 
pronounced long, must, in this new> be considered asL 



cUphthongs. The tiiphthongs^ having at most but two 
sounds, are merely pcular, and sa^ therefore^ by some 
grammarians classed with the diphthongs. 

Sect. '2. General ob^ermtions on the sounds of the ttttert* 

A 

^has four sounds i the long oft slender, the broad, the 
short or open, and the middle. 

The long ; a9 in name, basin, creation. 

The bs-Q^ ; as in call, wall, all. 

The short ; as in barrel, fancy, gktsd. 

The middle ; as in far, farm, father. 

The diphthong aa generally sQunds like d short in pro.- 
pc^r names ; as in Balaam, Ceiia^n, Isaac ; but not m Baal, 
Gasal. 

Jt has the sound pf long e. It is sometimes found in 
JL.atin words. Some authors retain this form : as, sntgma^ 
a&quator, &;c. ; but others have laid it aside,* and wxite 
enigma, Cesar^ Eneas, &c. 

The diphtiicmg m has exactly the long slender sound of 
a ,<as in pail, tail, &c. 5 pronounced pide, tale, &c. : except 
pjaid, again, r^Uery, fountam, Britain, aiid a few others. 

Au is gener^ly sounded like the broad a: as in taught, 
caught, Sec. Sometimes like the short or open a : as in 
aunt, slaunt, gaimtlet, &c. It has the sound of long in 
hautboy ; and that of short in laurel, laudanum, &c. 

^ty, has always the sound of broad a ^ as in bawl, scrawl, 
crawl. 

jh/^ lUce its near relation c/, is pronounced like the long 
slender sound of « ; as in pay, day, delay. 

B 

B keeps one unvaried sound, at Uie beginning, middle, 
and end of words ; as in baker, number, riiubarb, &c. 

In some words it is silent ; as in thumb, debtor, subtle, 
Sec. In others, besides being silent, it lengthens the syiia- 
ble : asift^cfimbyccmb, tomb. 

C 

C has two different sounds 
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A hard sound like kj before «, o, ti, r, /, ^ ; aa, in cnit^ 
cottage, cuiious, craft, tract, cloth, ficc. ; and when it ends 
a syllable ; as, in victim, flaccid. •. 

A soft sound like * before ^, /, and y, generally ; as in 
center, face, civil, cymbal, mercy, &c. It has some- 
times the sound o£sh ; as in ocean, social. 

C is mute in czar, czarina, victuals, 8cc. 

C, says Dr. Johnson, according to English orthography, 
never ends a word ; and therefore we find in our best die- . 
tionaries, stick, block, publick, politick, &c» But many 
writers of latter years omit the k in words of two or more 
syllables ; and this practice is gaining ground, though it is 
productive of irregularities ; such as writing mimic and 
mimickry ; ti'affic and trafficking. 

Ch is commonly sounded like tch ; as in church, chin, 
chaff, charter : but in words derived from the Greek, has 
the sound otk ; as in chymist, scheme, chorus, chyle^ 
distich ; and in foreign names ; as, Achish, Baruch, 
Enoch, &c. 

C//, in some words derived from the French, takes the 
sound of «A ; as in chaise, chagrin, chevalier, machine. 

CA, in arch, before a vowel, sounds like k ; as in arch- 
angel, archieves, Archipelago f except in arched, archery, 
archer, and arch-enemy : but before a consonant it always 
sounds like tch ; as in archbishop, archdukey archpresby- 
ter, &c. Ch is silent in schedule, scixism, and yacht. 

D 

JD keeps one uniform sound, at the beginning, middle, 
and end of words ; as in death, bandage, kindred ; unless 
it may be said to take tlie sound of ^, in stuffed, tripped. 
Sec. stuft, tript, &c. 

E 

JE has three diffei*ent sounds. 

A long sound ; as in scheme, glebe, severe^ 

A short sound ; as in men, bed, clemency.. 

An obscure and scarcely perceptible sound ; as open, 
lucre, participle. 

It has sometimes the sound of middle a ; as in clerk, 
Serjeant ; and sometimes that of short i s as in England, 
"-^s, pretty. 
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JE is always mute at the end of a word) except in mono- 
syllables that have no other vowel : as, me, he, she : or in 
substantives derived from the Greek ; as catastrophe, epi- 
tome, Penelope. It is used to soften and modify the fore- 
going consonants ; as, force, rage, since, oblige : or to 
lengSben the preceding vowel ; as, can, cane ; pin, puic ; 
rob, robe. 

Th« diphthong ea is generally soimded like e long ; as 
in appear, beaver, creature, Sec. It has also the 98und of 
short ej as in breath, meadow, treasure. And it is some- 
times pronounced like the long and slender a ; as in bear, 
break, great. 

^£au has the sound of long o ; as in beau, flambeau, 
portmanteau. In beauty and its compounds, it has the 
sound of long u. 

JSi^ in general, sounds the same as long and slender a ; as 
in deign, vein, neighbour, kc. It has the sound of long e 
in seize, deceit, receive^ either, neither, tec. It is some^^ 
times pronounced like short t'y as in foreign, forfeit, so-« 
vereign, &c. 

Eo is pronounced like e long ; as in people ; and some- 
times like e short ; as in leopard, jeopardy. It has also the 
sound of short t< ; as in dungeon, sturgeon, pimcheon, &c. 

Eu is always sounded like long u or ew ; as in feud, 
deuce. 

Ew is almost always p^nounced like long i^ ; as in few, 
new, dew. 

Ey^ when the accent is on it, is always pronounced like 
a long ; as in bey, grey, convey ; except in key, ley, where 
it is sounded like long e. . ' 

When this diphthong is unaccented, it takes the sound 
of e long ; as, alley, valley, barley. 



E keeps one pure unvaiied sound at the beginning, mid« 
die, and end of words ; as f^cy, muffin, mischief, &c. : 
except in q/; in which it has the flat sound of ov ; but not 
in composition ; as, whereof, thereof, &c. We should not 
pronounce a wive's jointure, a calve's head j but a wife's 
jointure, a. cUf's head. 
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G' ha^ two sounds : oite hard ; aa^in gay, go, gun : Qije 
oihersoft ; as in gem, gknt. 

At tlie «nd of a ifordit is always hard ; as m bag, snog, 
frog. It is bard before Uj o^ Uy I, aiid r : as^gaine, gone, 
gull, glory, grandeur. 

G before f, hand y<, is soft ; as in genius, gesture, gin- - 
gel', Egypt; except in ^et, gewgaw, finger, craggy, and 
soBHreJOtkers. 

G is mutjcrbefore n: as in gnash, sign, foreign, 8cc. 

G»at the «nd of a ^word, or syllabfe accented, gives 
the preceding vowel a long sound ; as in resign, impugn, 
oppugn, in^pregn, impugned ; pronounced impuae, im- 
prene, &c 

GA, at the beginning of a word, has the sound of the 
iiard g ; as g^ok, ghastly : in th€ middle, and sometimes 
at the end, it is quite «Uent ; as innght, hig*i, plough, 
H>ighty« 

At the end k has often the sound of/; as in laughj 
cough, tough. Sometimes, only the 5* is sounded ; as in 
buirgh, bii»rgher. ^ v 

H 

The sound signified by this letter, is, as before observed, 
an articulate sound, and not merely an aspiration. It isi 
heard in the words, hat, horse, Hull. It is seldom mute 
at the be^nning of a word. It is always silent after r /^s, 
rhetoric, rheum, rhubarb. 

/T final, preceded h^ a vowel, is always sifcnt ; as, ah I 
haK! oh? foh I Sarah, Messiah. 

From the fairitness of the sowid of this letter, in many 
wofds, and its total silence in others, added to tlie negli'^ 
gence of tutors, and the inattention of pupils, it has hap- 
pened, that many persons have become almost incapable of 
acquiring its just and full pponuncia,tion. It is, therefore, 
incumbent on teachef s, to be particularly careful to incul- 
cate a clear and distinct utterance of tliis sound. 

I 

/has a long aoimd ; as in .fine ; «tf)d a short one ; as 
in sin. 
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The long sound is olw^ys marked by the e final in mono- 

.syllables; as thin, thine ; accept give, live. Before r it is 

often sounded like a short u f as, flirt, first. In some 

words it has the sound of e long ; as in machine, bomb»- 

2ine, magazine. 

The ^phthoffg ia is frequency sounded like ya ; as in 
christian, filial, poinard ; pronounced christ-yan, See. It 
has sometimes tihe sound of short i ; as in carriage, mai*- 
liage, parHameJit. 

le sounds in general like e long ; as in grief, thief, gre- 
nadier. It has also the sound of long i ) as in die, pie, lie : 
prA sometimes that of ^short i ; as in sieve« 

/<?2< has the sound of long u ; as in lieu, adieu, purlieu. 

/o, when the accent is upon the first vowel, forms two 
distinct syllables ; as priory, violet, violent. The termi- 
nations rion and «ow, are sounded exactly like the verb 
4hun ; except when the % is preceded by « or x ; as in 
question, digestion, combusUon, mixtion, &c. 

The triphthong tou is sometimes pronounced distinctly 
in two syllables ; as in bilious, various, abstemious. But 
these vowels often coalesce into one syllable ; as in precious, 
factious, noxious. 

J 
./is pronounced exactly like soft g ; except in hallelujah, 
where it is pronounced like y. 

' K 
^ has the sound of c hard, and is used before e and z, 
viiere, according to English analogy, c would be soft ; as, 
kept, king, skirts. It is not sounded before n ; as in 
knife, knell, knocker. It is never doubled ;. except in 
Habakkuk ; but c is used before it, to shorten the vowel 
by a double consonant \ as cockle, pickle, sucker. 

L 

L has always a soft liquid sound ; as, in love, billow, 
quarrel. It is sometimes mute; as In half, talk, psulm. 
The custom is to double the / at the end of monosyllables : 
as, mill, will, fall, except wher^A diphthong precedes it ; 
as, hail, toil, 'soil. 

C ( 
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/.<?, at the end of. words, is pronounced like a weak el ; 
in which the e is sdmost mute ; as> table, shuttle. 

M ■ . 

iWhas always the same sound ; as, murmur, monument- 
al, except in comptroller, which is pronounced controller. 

N 

JVhas two sounds : the one pure ; as in man, net, no- 
ble, the other a wringing sound like ng ; as in thank,, ban- 
quet, &c. '\ ^ ■ 

JVis mute when it ends a syllable, and is preceded by 
m ; as, hymn, solemn, autumn. 

The pardcipial ing must always have its ringing sound ; 
as, writing;, reading, speaking. Some writers have sup- 
posed that when ing is preceded by ing^ it should be pro- 
nounced in ; as, singing, bringing, should be sounded 
9inginy bringin : but as it is a good rule, with respect to pro- 
nunciation, to adhere to the written words, imless custom 
has clearly decided otherwise, it does not seem proper to 
adopt this innovation. 

O 

O has a long sound ; as in note, bone, obedient, over ; 
and a short one ; as in not, got, lot, trot. 

It has sometimes the short sound of u ; as, son, come, 
attorney. And in some words it is sounded like oo ; as in 
prove, move, behove; and often like au ; as in nor, for, 
lord. 

The diphthong oa is regularly pronounced as the long 
sound of o; as in boat, oat, coal ; except in broad, 
abroad, groat, where it takes the sound of broad a ; as, 
abrawd, 8cc. Oe has the sound of single <?. It is some- 
times long ; as in foetus, Antoeci : ancT sometimes short; 
as in oeconomics oecumenical. In doe, foe, sloe, toe, 
throe, hoe, and bilboes, it is sounded exactly like long o. 

Oi has almost universally the double sound of a broad 
and e long united, as in boy ; as boil, toil^ spoil, joint, 
point, anoint: which should never be pronounced as if 
^"•^tten bile, spile, tUe> &c. 
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Oo almost always preserves its long regular sound ; as in 
moon, soon, food. It has a shorter sound in wool, good, 
foot, and ft few others. In blood and flood it sounds like 
short u. Door and floor should always be pronounced as 
if written dore and floi'e. 

.The diphthong ou has six different sounds. The first 
and proper sound is equivalent to ow in down ; as in 
bound, found, surround. 

The ^second is that of short m ; as in enough, trouble, 
journey. 

The third is that of oo ; as in soup, youth, tournament, 

The fourth is that of long o ; as in Uiough, moum> 
poultice. > 

The fifth is that <^ short o, as in cough, trough. 

The sixth is that of awe ; as in ought, brought, thought. 

Ovs is generally sounded like ou in thou ; as in bro\^Ti, 
dowry, shower. It has also the sound of long o ; as in 
snow, grown, bestow. 

The diphthong oy is but another form for of, and is pro- 
nounced exactly like it. 



P has always the same sound, except, perhaps, in cup- 
board, where it sounds like d. It is^metimes mute ; a» 
in psalm, psalter, Ptolemy : and between m and t ; as, 
tempt, empty, presumptuous. 

PA is genenflly pronounced like /i as in philosophy) 
philanthrophy, Philip. 

In nephew and Stephen, it has the sound of v. In 
apophthegm, phthisis, phthisic, and phthisical, both letters 
are entirely dropped. 

Q 

Q is always followed by w ; as, quadrant, queen, quire. 
Qu is sometimes somided like k ; as, conquer, liquor, 
risque. 

R 

R has a rough sound ; as in Rome, river, rage ; and a 
smooth one } as in bard, card, regard. 
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JRci at the end of mony \7ord8, is pronounced Hke « 
weak ^r / as in tibeatr^,iiepulchre, massacre. 



5 ha^ two di^erent sounds. 

A soft and fiat sound like z ; as, besom, nasal, dismal. 

A sharp hissing sound ; as saint, sister, cyprus. 

It is always sharp at the beginning of words. 

At the . end of words it takes the soft sound ; as, his^ 
was, trees, eyes ; except in the words this^ thus, us, yes, 
rebus, surplus, &c. ; and in words terminating with ous. 

It sounds like z before ioitj if a vowel goes before ; as, 
intrusion; but like* sharp, if it follows a consonant ; as, 
conversion. It also sounds like z before e mute; as, 
amuse ; and before y final ; as rosy ; and in the words bo- 
som-, desire, wisdpm, Sec. 

S is mute -in isle, island, demesne, viscount. 



y has its customary so)md ; as in take, temptation. 

Ti before a vowel has the sound of sh ; as in salvation : 
e»e^ptin such words as tierce, tiaua, &e. and unkss an * 
goes before ; as, question ; and excepting also derivatives 
fi'om words ending in ty ; as, mighty, mightier. 

Th has two sounds : the one sofit . and flat ; as, thus, 
whether, heathen: the otiierhard and shtU-p; aa,.thing| 
diink, breath. 

Tky at the beg^ning of words, is sharp ; as in thank^ 
thick, thunder.: except in that, then, thus, thither, and 
some others. 7%, at the end of words,, is also sharp ; as> 
death, breath, mouth : except in with, booth, beneath, &c. 

7%, in the middle of words, is sharp ; as, panther, or- 
thodox, misanthrope ; excepst worthy, ikrthing, brediren, 
amd a few ^tjiert. - 

7%, between two vowels, is generally flat in words piire* 
ly English ; as, father, heathen, together, neither, mother. 

TZr, between two vowels, in words from the learned 
languages, is geneirally sharp ; as, ap^y, sympathy, 
A.thens, theatre, apothecary. 
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Th is sometimes pronounced like simple t ; as, Tho- 
mas, thyme, Thames, asthma. 

U 

17 has three sounds, viz. 

A long sound ; as in mule, tube, cubic. 

A short sound ; as in dull, gull, custard. 

An obtuse sound, like oo ; as in bull, full, bushel. 

The strangest deviation of this letter from its natural 
sound, is in the words busy, business, bury, and burial ; 
which are pronounced bizzy, bizness, berry, and berrial. 

ji is now often used before words beginning with u long, 
and an always before those that begin with u short ; as, a 
union, a university, a useful book ; an uproar, an usher, an 
umbrella. 

The diphthong ua has sometimes the sound of wa ; as 
in assuage, persuade, antiquary. It has also the somid of 
middle a; as in g^ard, guart^an, guarantee. 

Ue is often sounded like we $ as in quench, querist, con- 
qest. It has also the sound of long i^ ; as in cue, hue, 
ague. In a few words it is pronounced like e short j as 
in guest, guess. In some words it is entirely sunk j as in 
antique, oblique, prorogue, catalogue, disdogue, &c* 

Ui is frequently pronounced wi ; as in languid, anguish, 
extinguish. It has sometimes the sound of i long ; as in 
guide, guile, disguise : and sometimes that of i short ; as 
in guilt, guinea, guildhall. In some words it is sounded 
like long u ; as in juice, suit, pursuit : and after r, like 
00 J as in bruise, fruit, recruit. 

Uo is pronounced like wo ; as in quote, quorum, 
quondam, 

Uy has the sound of long ^ ; as ih obloquy, soliloquy ; 
pronounced obloquee, &c. except, buy, and its derivatives. 

V 

^ has the sound of flat/, and bears the same relation to 
it, as b does to/?, d to7, hard g to X:^ and z to *. It has also 
one uniform sound ; as, vain, vanity, love. 

W 

FT, when a consonant, has nearly the sound of oq / as 
C 2 
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water resembles the sound of omter ; but that it has a 
stronger and quicker sound titan oo, and has a formation 
essentially different, will appear to any person who pix)* 
nounces, with attention, the words wo, woo, beware ; 
and who reflects that it will not admit the ardcle an be- 
fore it ; which oo would admit. In some words it is not 
sounded ; as in answer, sword, wholesome : it is always 
silent before r ; as in wrap, wreck, wrinkle, wrist, wrong, 
wry, bewray, Sec. 

TV before h is pronounced as if it were sifter the h : as, 
why, hwy ; when, hwen ; what, hwat. 

FT is often joined to o at the end of a syllable, without 
affecting the sound of that vowel ; as in crow, blow, grow, 
know, row, flow, &c. 

When w is a vowel, and is distinguished in the pro- 
nunciation, it has exactly the same sound as u would have 
in the same situation ; as, draw, crew, view, now, saw- 
yer, vowel, outlaw. 

X 

X has three sounds, viz. 

It is sounded like r at the beginning of proper names of 
breek original ; as in Xanthus, Xenophon, Xerxes. 

It has a sharp sound like ks^ when it; ends a syllable with 
the accent upon it ; as, exit, exercise, excellence ; or 
when the accent is on the next syllable, if it begins with 
a consonant ; as, excuse, extent, expense. 

It has, generally, a flat sound like ^-z, when the accent 
is not on it, and the following syllable begins with a vowel ; 
as, exert, exist, example; pronounced, egzert, egzist, 
effzample. 

Y 

r, when a consonant, has nearly the sound of •<?<?; as, 
youth, York, resemble the sounds ofeeouth, eeork: but 
thattliis is not its exact sound, wUlbe clearly perceived 
by pronouncing the words t/e, t/e«, nenv^year^ in which its 
just and proper sound is ascertained. It not only requires 
a stronger exertion of the organs of speech to pronounce 
it, than is required to pronounce ee ; but its formation is 
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essentially different. It will not admit of an before it, as 
ee wiU in the following examine ; an eeL The opinion 
that y and W) when they begin a word or syllable, take 
exactly the sound of €e and oo, has induced some gramma- 
rians to assert) that these letters are always vowels or diph- 
thongs. 

When V is a vowel, it has exactly the same sound as t 
would have in the same situation ; as, rhyme, system, jus- 
tify, pyramid, party, fancy, hungry. 

Z 

Z has the sound of an « uttered with a closer compres- 
sion of the palate by the tongue : it is the fiat s ; as, freeze, 
frozen, brazen. 

It may be proper to remark, that the sounds of the let- 
ters vary, as they are ^fFerently aSfsociated, and that the 
.pronunciation of these associations depends upon the posi- 
. tion of the accent. It may also be observed, tiiat, in order 
to pronounce accurately, great attention must be paid to 
the vowels which are not accented. There is scarcely 
any thing which more distinguishes a person of poor edu- 
cation from a person of a good one, than the pronuncia- 
tion of the unaccented vowels. When vowels are under the 
accent^ the best speakers and the lowest of the people, with 
very few exceptions, pronounce them in the same manner ; 
. but. the unaccented vowels in the mouths of the former, 
have a distinct, open .and specific soundi while the latter 
often totally sink them, or change them into some other 
!. sound. 

Sect. 3. The nature of articulation explained. 

A CONCISE account of the origin and formation of the 
sounds emitted by the human voice, may, perhaps, not im- 
properly, be here introduced. It may gratify the ingenious 
student, and serve to explain more fidly the nature of ar- 
ticulation, and the radical distinction between vowels and 
consonants. 

Human, voice is air jsent out from the lungs, and so agi- 
tated or modified, in its passage through the windpipe and 
larynx, as to be<come.distinctly audibly. The windpipe is 
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that tube, which on touching the forepart of our throat 
externally, we feel, hard and uneven. It conveys air into 
the lungs for the purpose of breathing and speech. The 
top or upper part of the windpipe is caJled the larynxy con- 
sisting of four or five cartilages, that may be expanded or 
brought together, by the action of certain muscles which 
operate all at the same time. In the middle of the larynx 
there is a small opening, called the glottis^ through which 
the breath and voice are conveyed. This opening is not 
wider than one tenth of an inch ; and, therefore, the breath 
transmitted through it from the lungs, must pass with con- 
siderable velocity. ^ The voice, thus formed, is strength- 
ened and softened by a reverberation from the palate, and 
other hollow places in the iiiside of the mouth and nostrils ; 
and as these are better or worse shaped for this reverbera- 
tion, the voice is said to be more or less agreeable. 

If we consider the many varieties of sound, which one 
and the same human voice is capable of uttering, together 
with the smallness of the diameter of the glottis ; and re- 
flect, that the same diameter must always produce the same 
tone, and, consequently, that to every change of tone a 
correspondent change of diameter is necessary ; we nmst 
be filled with admiration at the mechanism of these parts> 
and the fineness of the fibres that operate in producing 
effects so minute, so various, and in their proportions so ex- 
actly uniform. For it admits of proof, that the diameter 
of the human glottis is capable of more than sixty distinct 
degrees of contraction or enlargement, by each of which a 
different note is produced ; and yet the greatest diameter 
of that aperture, as before observed, does not exceed one 
tenth of an inch. 

Speech is made up of articulate voices ; and what we 
can articulation, is performed, not by the lungs, windpipe, 
or lar3nQx, but by the action of the throat, palate, teeth, 
tongue, lips, and nostrils. Articulation begins not, till 
the lH>eath or voice, has passed through the larynx. 
" The simplest articulate voices are those which proceed 
from an open mouth, and are by grammarians called vowel 
sounds. In transmitting these, the aperture of the mouth 
•nay be pretty large, or somewhat snudler, or vei;y small v 



Which is one cause of the variety of vowels ; a particular 
soiukI being produced by each particular aperture. More- 
over, in passing through an open mouth, die voice may be 
gfenily acted u/tony by the lips, op by Ae tongue and palate, 
or by the tongue and throat ; whence another source of 
variety in vowel sounds. 

Thus ten or twelve ample vowel sounds may be formed, 
agreeably to t3ie plan in page 15 ; and the learners, by ob-. 
serving the position of their mouthy lips, tongue, 8cc. when ^ 
they are uttering the sounds, wiU perceive thiat various * 
operations of th^e organs of speech, are necessary to the 
producti<m of the dilPerent vowel sounds ; and that by mi- 
nute variations' they may oil be distinctly pronounced. 

When the vdke, in it^ pas^ge through the mouth, is «nt^ 
taff'\f intercejiud'i or itr^ngly comfiressedj there is fovmed a 
certain mo<^fication of articulate sound, which, as express- 
ed by a character in writing^ la^ called^ conaonant. Silence 
is the e^R^t of a totaJ inteitxpdon ; and indistinct sound, of 
astrcmg compressictfi; and therelbre a consonant- is nolr 
c^ itself a di^net articulate voice ; and its ii^uence in 
varymg th& tones of language is not clearly perceived, un- 
less it be accompaniedby an opening of the mouth, that is, 
by a vowel. 

By making the experiment with attention, the student 
will perceive thateadi of the w«^<?* is formed by the volc« 
being intercefiied by the lips, Ijy the tongue Mid palate, or 
by the tongue and throat ; and that the aemi-fWiweU are 
formed hy the swne organs aCron^ty comfire^wng the voicQ 
in its passage, but not totally int^cepting it. 

The elements of language, according to the different 
seats where ^ey are formed, op the several organs of 
speech chiefiy concerned in their {H*onunciation, are divi- 
ded into several classes, and denominated as follows : those 
are called fe^fe, which are formed by the lips ; those 
dentals^ that are formed by the teeth ; fialatalsy tliat are 
formed with the palate ; and nasals that are formed by the 
nose. • 

The importance of obtaining, in early life, a clear, distinct, 
aad accurate knowledge of the sounds of the first principles 
of language, and a yrx&h to lead young minds to a further 
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consideration of a subject so curious- and useful^ have in- 
duced the compiler to bestow particular attention on the pre- 
ceding part of his worit. Some jw^riters think that these 
subjects do not property consdtute any part of grammar ; 
and consider them as the exclusive province of the spelling- 
'book ; but if we reflect that letters and their sounds are the 
constituent principles of that art, which teaches us to speafc 
and write with propriety, and that very little knowledge of 
their nature b acquired by the spelling-book, we must ad* 
mit that they properly belong to grammar ; and that a 
rational consideration of these elementary principles of lan- 
guage, is an object that demands the attention of the young 
grammarian. The sentiments of a very judicious and em- 
Jiidit writer (Quinctilian) respecting this part of gramniar, 
may, -perhaps, be properly introduced pn the present oc- 
casion. 

" Let no person despise, as inconsiderable, the elements- 
of grammar, because it may spem to them a matter of 
smfdl consequence, to show the distinction between vowels 
and consonants, and to divide the latter intp liquids and 
mutes. But they who penetratfe into the innermost parts 
of this temple of science, will there discover suph refine- 
ment and subtiity of matter, as ai'e not only proper to 
sharpen the understandings of young persons, but sufficient 
to give exercise for the most profound knowledge and 
erudition." 

The elementary sounds, under their smallest eoncibina- 
don produce a syllable / syllables properly combined pro- 
duce a word ; words duly combined produce a sentence $ 
and sentences properly combined produce an oration or 
fUscourse, Thus it is, says Harris, in his Hermes, that 
to principles apparently so trivial as a few plain elemen- 
tarjr sounds, we owe that variety of ardcuJate voices, which 
has been sufficient to explain the sentiments of so innu- 
merable a multitude, as all the present and past generations 
of men. 



CHAPTER II. 

C>fSrLLABLESj and the Rules for arranging them. 

A Syllable is a sound, either simple or com- 
pounded, pronounced by a single impulse of the 
voice, and constituting a word, or part of a word : 
as, a, an, ant. 

Spelling is the art of rightly dividing words in- 
to their syllables ; or of expressing a word by its 
proper letters. 

The followmg are the general rules for the division of 
words into syllables. ' 

1. A single consonant between two vowels, must be 
joined to the latter syllable : as, de-light, bri-dal, re-source: 
except the letter x ; as, ex-ist, ex-amine : smd except 
likewise words compounded ; as up-on, un-even, dis-ease. 

2. Two consonants proper to begin a word, must not be 
separated ; as, fa4)Ie, sti-fle. But when they come between 
two vowels,' and are such as caimot begin a word, they must 
be divided ; as,^ut-most, un-det, in-sect, er-ror, cof-iin. 

3. When three consonants meet in the middle of a word, 
if they can begin a word, and the preceding vowel be pro- 
nounced long, they are not to be separated ; as, de«throne, 
de-stroy. But when the Vowel of the preceding syllable 
is pronounced short, one of the consonants, always belongs 
to that syllable ; as, dis-tract, dis-prove, dis-train. 

4. When three or four consonants, which are not proper 
to begin a word, meet between two vowels, the first con- 
sonant is always kept with the first syllable in the division : 
as, ab-stain, com-plete, em-broil, dan-41er, dap-ple, con- 
strain. 

5. Two voweJs, not being a diphthong, must be divided 
into separate syllables ; as, cru-el, de-ni-al, scyK:i-e-ty.^ 

6. Compounded words must be traced into the ample 
words of which they are composed ; as, ice-house, grace- 
ful, over-power, rest-less, never-the-less. 
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7. Grammatical, and othea particular terminations, are 
generally separated ; as, teach-est, teach-eth, teach-ing, 
teacher, contend-est, great-er, wretoh-ed, good-ness, 
love-ly. 

Some of the preceding rules may be tiable to considerable 
exceptions; and therefore it is said by Dr. Lowth and 
others, that the best and easiest (Erection for dividing the 
syllables in spelling, is ta divide thetn as they are naturally 
separated in a right pronunciation ; without regard to the 
ddrivadon of ii^ords, ot the possible ^combination of, con- 
isonants at the beginning of a syllablet * 

CHAPTER III. 

OfWoRi>s in general^ and the Rules for sfiel&ng theih. 

Words are articulate sounds, used by com- 
moh consent, as signs of our ideas. . 

A word of one syllable is termed a Monosyl- 
lablc ; a word of two syllables, a Dissyllable ; a 
word of three syllables, a Trisyllable ; and a word 
of four or more syllables, a Polysyllable. 

All words are either primitive or derivative. 

A primitive word is that which cannot be re- 
duced to any simpler word in the language : as, 
man, good, content. 

A derivative word is that which may be redu- 
ced to another word in English of greater simpli- 
city ; as, manful, goodness, contentment, York- 
shire.* 



com- 
cir« 



There are many English words .which, though c 
pounds in other languages, are to us primitives ; thus, 

• > 

*■ A compound word is included under the head of derivative 
words : as, penknife, teacup, looking-glass : inay be reduced f 
other word* of greater simplicity. 



^maspeiX) clro^^veikt, ckenmstanoe, delude^ concave, 
^omf4icate,^c€.prir^ve words in English, mH be found 
.4^i$:mtire6 9(^hen traced In the Liadn tongue. 

'TheoFtbogn^f .of 4die fiaglish language is attended 
i¥ith much uncertainty and perplexity. But« conaideraisle 
part of this inconTenience may be remedied, by attending 
to the general laws of formadon : and, for thts end, the 
^earner is pt^esentfid inth a View of mich general maxims in 
«p|^Ung pi^inaiive jo&d deriyjfttiye woi^, as hme been ai- 
tiKXit univfirs^ily irocdLved. 

Monosyllsible^ en<pn^ withj^ ^ <)r *, preceded by a single 
Towel, douljile the final consonant * as, staiF, imll, pass, £tc. 
The only excepdons are, of, if, as, is, has, was, * yes, his 
tlus, \is, and thus. 

RU^^B n. 
Wonopyltebles encBng with my consonant but ^ ^ or 
^j\^v4 ^eced^dby.^ ^iogle vowel> never double the final 
^qflU^onant J exqc^pting ^<i> ebb> butt, egg, odd, err, inn, 
"Wd bui;2f* 

. RtJI^E III* 

Words ending with y, preceded by a consonant, form 
%he plurals of nouns, the persons of verbs, verbal nouns, 
j)ast participles, comparatives, and superlatives, by chang- 
ing y into i : as, spy, qnes ; I carry, tliou carriest ; he car- 
rieth) or carries ; carrier, carried ; happy, happier, hap- 
piest. 

Thieprfi^^tt participle in »a^, retains the y, that? may 
UQtA)e .doubled ; as, carry, carrying; bury, burying, &c. 

But y, preceded >y a vowel, in such instances as the 
above, is not changed; as, boy, boys ; I cloy, he doys, 
cloy^ed. Ice. ; ^except in lay, pay, and say ; from which are 
formed, kid, paid, and s;ud ; and their compoim4s, uiUaid, 
unpaid, unssdd. Sec. 

:^ui<fi iv» 
Words ending with y, preceded by a consonant, upon 
assuming 9in ac^Uionsd syllable, beginning witii a con9c^ 
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nant, commdnly; change y into i ; as, happy, happily, hap- 
piness. But when y is preceded by a vowel, it is very 
rarely changed in the additional syllable: as, coy^ coyly* ; 
boy, boyish, boyhood ; annoy, annpyer, annoyance ; joy, 
loyless, joyful. 

RULE V, 

Words ending with a .single consonant, preceded by a 
single vowel, and with the. accent on the last syllable, upon 
assuming an additional syllable beginning with a vowd, 
double the consonant ; as to abet, an abettor ; to begin, a 
beginner; a fen, fenny ; wit,, witty ; thin, thinnish, &c. 

But if a diphthong precedes, or the accent is on the pre- 
ceding syllable, the consonant renadns single : as, to toil, 
toiling f to offer, an offering ; maid, maiden, &t. 

RULE VI. 

Words ending with any double letter but /, and taking 
wr.w, lessy lyy or ful, after them, preserve the letter double ; 
as, harmlessness, carelessness, carelessly, stiffly, successful, 
distressful, Sec. But those words which end with double /, 
and take, ncssy less^ ly^ or/w/, after them, generally omit 
one / ; as fulness, skilless, fully, skilful, &c. 

RULE VII. - 

Kefif>^ Icssy ty^ and/u/, added to words ending with silent 
(?, do ndt cut it off : as, paleness, guileless, closely, peace- 
ful ; excq)t in a fev/ words ; as duly, truly, awful. 

RULE VIII. 

Mentj added to woixls ending with silent ^, generally 
preserves the e from elision ; as, abatement, chastisement, 
incitement, &c. The words judgment, abridgmfent, ac- 
knowledgment, are deviations from tlie vule. 

Like other terminations, wewY changes y into /, vrhen pre- 
.ceded by a consonant ; as, accompany, accomj^animent ; 
merry, meniment. 

RULE IX. , , . 

:Able and ibl^^ when incorporated into wcyrds ending with 
^ftt c, almost always cut it off : 9,3 blame, blamable ; 
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'«]nfte, carable ; sense, sensible, &c. : btft if c or jgr soft comes 
before e in the original word, the e is then preserved ih 
woi^ds compounded w^th ablt \ a;s change, changeable ; 
peace, peaceable^ ^c. 

RtJLE X. 

When ing or ish is added to wonis ending with silent e^ 
the e is almost imiversally omitted ; as, place, placing ; 
lodge, lodging ; slave^ slavish ; prude, prudish. 

RULB XI. . 

Words taken into composition, often drop those letters 
which were superfluous in their - simples ; as handful, 
dunglul, withal, also, chilblain, foretel. 

The orthography of a great number of English words, is 
far frombeitig uniform, even amongst writers of distinction. 
Thus, honour and honor^ inqtdre and enquircy negotiate and 
.negoctatef control sad controuljear/ienae BJidexfienccy allege and 
alledgCy surjirise and ^urfirize^ adndgmetii and abridgement^ 
and many other orthographical variations, are to be met 
with In the best modem publications. Some authority for 
deciding differences of this nature, appears to be necessary : 
ai>d~ where can we -find one of equal pretensions with Dr. 
Johnson's Dictionary ? though a few of his decisions do 
not appear to be warranted by the principles of etymology 
and analogy, the stable foundations of his improvements. 
^^ As the weight of truth and reason (says Nares in his 
". Elements of Orthoepy'?) is irresistible. Dr. Johnson's 
Dictionary has nearly fixed the external form of our lan- 
guage. Indeed, so convenieiit is it to have one acknow- 
.ledged standard to recur to ;: so much preferable, in matters 
of this_nature, is a trifling degree of irregularity, to a con- 
tinual change, and friutless pursuit of unattainable perfec- 
tion ; that it is earnestly to be hoped, that no author will 
henceforth, on slight grounds,; be tempted to innovate/* 
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f BAPTEJI 1. 

^Gmvbmai Fisjr of the PARIS' qfSpMBem, 

THE second part erf grammar is e ty molog y r 
which treats of the different sorts of words^ their 
various modifications, and thek derivation. 

There are, in English, nine sortis of wordk, or^ 
^ they are commonly called^ PARts o^ speech $ 
namely, the article, the substabttive or 
irbUN ; the pronoitn, the AajBcnvK, Ae 
VERB, the adverb, the preposition^, the con- 
j:uNCTioN, and the interjection. 

1. An Article is a word prefixed to substanw 
lives, to point them out, and to show how for theip 
signification extends : as, a garden, an eagle, tJbe^ 
woman. 

2. A Substantive or noun is the name of any 
thing that existe, or of which we have any notion:: 
as, London^ matiy virtue. 

A substantive may, in general j li^ ^tingtdshed' By its 
taking an article before it, op by its miiing sense cff itself ^ 
as, a booky the *««, an aft/tie ; tef^ertinte^ indtiBtry^ chasdh^. 

3. A Pronoun iH a word'nsed instead^a noun, 
to avoid the too frequent repetition of the same 
word : as, " The man is happy ; be i& beaeva.-^ 

; Jbe is useful.** 
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4. An Adjective is a word added to a substan- 
tive to express its quality : as, "An iTtdustrims 
man ; z.virtu(nu\vQtmii.^ 

An Adjective may be known by its making sense with 
the addition of the word thing :. as, a gcmd thing \ 3. bad 
thing : or of any particular substantive ;• as a woeet apple, 
Sifileastiht prospect. 

5* A Verb is a word which signifies to be, to 
DO, or to suffer: as^ "I ^m; Irule; I arji: 
ruled.'' 

A Vetb may be dislinguishedj by its making sense with' 
any of the personal pronouns, or ti\e word to before it : as 
I 'umlk, hefilay9j they write ; or, to walky Xx> play ^\.o' write, 

6. An adverb is a part of speech joined to a 
verb, .an adjective^ and sometimes to another ad- 
verb, to express some quality or circumstance re- 
specting it-: a&, ^ He reads "weli ; a truly good^ 
man ;. he writes. t)ery correctly. ' ' 

An Adverb may be ' generally known, by its answering 
to the question, How ? how much ^ when ? or "where ? as, 
in the phraee " He reads correctly ^^ the answer to the 
questk>n. How does he read ? is correctly,. 

7. Prepositions serve to connect words with one 
another, and to show the relation between them : 
as " He'' went/r(?m London to York ," '-she is 
cAo've disguise \P '* they are supported by indus- 
try.^^- - ; . 

A I'repositipn may be knowi\ by its admitting after it a' 
personal pnonoun, in th^ objective case j dc?y with^for^ tOy. 
&G. will aJlow the objective case after them j with /«';», foe- 
h^r^ to, them, kc, 

D 2- 
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^. AOof^mctian >is ia;part of fspeeoh tbit is 
dibAjr^^d to comiect or join together Jsoniemses; 
so as^ out of two, to make.one^entenoe : it some- 
times connects only words : as, ** ThQti and i^^ 
are hapj^, because yon jBu:e ^gpod*^^ *'TwoiW^ 
three ape .W.'* 

9. Interjectiona arc words thrown inijetween 
the jj^rts of a scjntwce, to e^^prcss thcvpa^sions or 
emotioiis of the speaker ; 4s " O virtue ! how 
amiable thou art !'* 

The observations which have been made, to aid leamersf^ 
in distingmshing.the parts^of spe€Gh.firom« one;<9DQtherf may 
dffoirdthem some small afuii^Ul^ce; bAit it jwUl c^rt^^y be 
much more instrMctiye, to 4isU4guish;tb^m!by thed^ni- 
tions, and an accurate knowledge of their nature. 

Intiie fe|lowu»gpl£si^e,,»«^lthie{^it8'.Qf ^pe^ are ex- 
emplified: 

1 2 7 2 5 12 ^'7 2 

The power of speech is i« laeuHy pegtidiar'to ^man ; 
« 3 5 fr 3 -7 ^ -^4 ,2 r 

and was bestowed, on» him by 1^ bcQeficent Creator, .'fop 
1 4 8 6 4 ^2 « 9^ 6-6 

the, greatest and most excellent. uses. ; butraJUs ! bow oftem 
5 3 5 3 7 14 7 2 

do we pervert it to the wocst of rpurpQ9^s. . 

In the faregoiiig.acntenoe,. tbe wopcb rAf , ..<3^-*re ftrrtdes ; 
fiovxer^ 9fieec/u,/acultyj rnan^ Creator^ ti^esj fiurfioseay are sub- 
stantives ; bi^y/da^ wf, Jf, juse.^irQPOUtts ; (i^cMtifir^ betiefi^ 
renty ^eateatj eckC^UtntyWorst^ ^re adjectivqs ; ia^ wc*, be*^ 
towedj 'doy fierverti are verbs ; mo«/, Aow, ofier^^ are ad-^ 
verbs ; ofy to^wi^-by^ ^fwry are prepositions ; andy'buiy Nare 
conjunctions; vcadoJae is^mrinterjectiop. 

The number of the different sorts of words, o^of rti^e 
parts of speech^H has been variously reckoned by different 
gitimmarians. S©n>e hav© crtume*ated ten, making* the par- 
ticiple a distinct part ; some ei|^ht,«xolu^fig the pairdciple, 

' ranking the adjective under the^oun ; some four, -and* 
s oiily two) (the noun a^d the verb,) -su^osiftg^the 



>f^trto sbCeDJiRtii^d 4n ithc.i>^»|3 .i»f flJ^ liiwi^P. We 
(tere *)Hi>vjftd -%hf^^ a|itiww^> .Who jippfijr ttoito^igi««fi 

vreniatlss ^nt^bf 4i^si©n.f»a4ie'l^;the.le*iaed(Hqf»>e Toqtkje, 
are contained in thjs {£fi$tv9e!^t^p pf ttb^ vej^^th <»)i%9tcr 
of etymology. ' 

♦ JTfee int(e<^f^w»:inde^dr<?ej2iwd,is€^ixjc|y .frQ0}iyiPfii?eing 
,coi»^$a)ered;^:apart.qf fai*^fi<J^l L^ngva^e pr^sp^^ol), beu^g 
\:atJier,a.br8jicKof ijiat natuial langu^e, which we possess 
in common .with the brute oreation, and by which ,vfe ejt- 
press the • sudden emedons 'andtpasfiio&»that'actua;(e our 
jfname. S(Ut,?95 it i^.afediawraa»&a&wrQU^.8ii)rqLljl9i>gljage, 
,it. may, :i» soffie .in^^swe, l?e(de€M»edr,a^p^irt ,<>f;>5p^e<?l). 4t 
is^yirith^^.aAirti]Lal. ^.entepc.?, W^.'^^hich the^jiptin an4 X^iJH 
fixt, CjQnc^^iled uprd^r an imp«^fect pr indigested iiford.. 



*Cf the Abs^ioItBS. 

point them out, *nd to sbaiv rhoiv fervth^ir sign^- 
^lop^estlencbiAS^-agarden, a/s^eagle^i^ woman. 

In English,; there are:but two Articles, a 
a becomes zz« before avowel^* and before ajsilent,<&? 
:^y.iffk^fimi.mihQW^M\k^^^ be sonodiBil, die 
aeniy 4s^ to^ be 4i«ed ;, as,ia h^fly tg^heart, ar highway . 

*fhe hj^attention pf wnters>ndj)nnterst6iy^ 
distinction, has pcca^oned. the fre/quent use, of an before ;//, 
v^^; it is to )?e prpnpjiftced^ ; . a^ this circumstance, more 
tjjan^any ptber^has probably contributed to that indistinct 
tttteFan?e,,<>r total omission, of the sound sigijifieid^by tl^is 
letter, M'^bich very o^eja occurs arapngst readers and »peaj^ei;3. 

* A instead of ah is now used before words Jbeginning with u lo^jg. 
See page 29> letter l/i % is also Used Wore «»•/ as,' mai^ a on^. 
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An horse, an hasband, an herald, an heathen, aihd many 
similar associations are frequently tg be found in works of 
taste and merit. To remedy this evil, readers should be 
taught to omit, in all similar cases, tJie 6ound of :then> 
and to give the h its full pronunciation. 

A ox an\^ styled the indefinite article : it is used 
in a vague sense to point out one single thing of 
the kind, in other respects indetermiuate ; as 
** Give rae a book ; '? that is,, any book. 

The is called the definite article ; because it as- 
certains what particular thing rs meant : as, ^' Give 
me /i?^ book j'^ meaning some book referred to. 

A substantive without any article to limit it, is 
taken in its widest sense : • as, " A candid temper 
is proper lot man r^' that is, for all mankind,. 

The peculiar use. and importance of t^ articles will be 
seen in the following examples ; "The. son of a king-~the 
son of the king—, a son of the king." Each of these three 
phrases has an entirely different meaning, through the dif- 
ferent applicatiEm ©f die articles c ^and thi^ • > 

" Thoirart a man," is a^ very general and Mrmles^ posi«^ 
tion ; but, *^ Thou art the man," (as Nathan said, to David^) 
is an assertion capable of stiikihg terror and remorse into 
the heart; f -. ■ 

The articlfe is omitted before nouns that imply the dif- 
ferent virtues, vices, passions, qualities, sciehees, . arts, 
metals, herbs, kc. ; as, prudence is commendable ; false- 
hood is odious ; anger ought tpbe avoided 5" &c*^ It is not 
prefixed to a proper name ; as, *' Alexander," (because, 
that of itself denotes a determinate individual or particular 
thing,) except for the sake of distingukhing a particular 
family : .as, « He is a Howard, or of the fiimily of the 
Howards ;"or by way of eminence : as, " Every msoi \^ 
not a Newton ;" « He has the courage of ah Achilles :" 
or when some noun is understood , " He sailed <lown. ihe 
(jj:iyer) Thames, inrAr (ship) Britannia.". 



When an adjective is used with the noun to which the 
article relates, it is placed betw^n the article and the 
noun ; as, " a good man,*' ** an agreeable womeji^" " the 
beat friend.'* On some occasions, however, the adjective 
precedes a or en ; as> *< mtcA a shaxne," " as great a man 
as Alexander," " too careless an author. 

The indefinite article can be joined to substantives in 
the singular* number only '^ the ^finite article maybe 
joined also to plurals. 

Bctt the^e iKj^ears to be a rematlE«lile esccptbft to this 
rukf m. the use of the adjectives ;/^fi^ and mani^ (the letter 
chiefly with the word great before it,) which, though 
joined with plural substantives^yet admit of the sitjgu&r 
article a / asj afeVf men ; a great ttianyrttca. 

The reaittni of it b monHeM, &om the efiO^et yMch the 
article has in tbesephmsesf it means a small or greafc^ 
number collectively taken, and therefore gives the idea of 
a whole, that is, of unity. Thus likewise, a dozen, a score^ 
ar hundred, or a thoxtsand, is one whole number, an aggi-e* 
^te of many tx^Iiectively taken; and thenefort still re^ 
tains At artiole a, tbo^gh joineii aa an adjective to a pinral 
substantive ; as, a hundred years, See. 

The indefinite article is sometimes placed between die 
adjectives ntany^ and a nngular noun : as, 
^ Full many a ghM e£ purest ray serene, 
^ l#he dark onlathvm'd caves of ocean boair ^ 
^ Full many aJloKv'r is bom to blush imseen^ 
" And waste its sweetness on the desert air.** 
In these Ijaes, the phtasesf, -many a gtm^ and many ajto^^n 
refer to many gcfi»«nd viany Jiont^Sy ff^poxUclfyJMA cfA^ 
lectivciy consi^^ 

The definite artkle J^/i^ is fpe.<|uenUy applied to adverbs 
in the comparative aivl superlative; degree i and its eflect 
is, tb . marie the 4<2rgree the mcrre strongly, aiidtb define it 
the mol^ pre<^«ely : as '* Tfte mcnre I^e^aiAioe it, fft'v better 
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CHAPTER III* 
Of SUBSVANriVEsl 

Sect. i. OfSubstantiveBingeneraL 

A Substantive or Noun is the name of any 
thing that exists, or of which we have any notion : 
as, Londoriy matiy virtue. 

Substantives are either proper or common. 

Proper names or substantives, are the names 
appropriated to individuals : as, GecM-ge, London, 
Thames. 

Common names or substantives, stand for kinds 
containing many sorts, or for sorts containing 
many individuals under them ; as, animal, man, 
tree, &c. 

When proper names have an article annexed to 
them, they become common names : ias, ** He is 
the Cicero of his age ; he is reading the lives of 
the Twelve CasarsJ' 

Common names may also be used to signify in- 
dividuals, by the addition of articles or pronouns: 
as, " Tbe boy is studious ; that girl is discreet,"* 

To substantives belong gender, number, and 
case ; and they are all of the third person, when 
spoken .oJ\ and of the second when spoken to : as, 

' — ' -^ '^^'- ' — ' ^ 

• Nouns may also be divided into the following classes : Colleaine 
nouns, or nouns of muhitude ; as, the people, the parliament, the 
army : Abstract nouns, or the names of qualities abstracted from 
their substances ; as knowledge, goodness,- whiteness •* Verbal %i 
participial nouns ; as^ beginning, reading, writing. 
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" Blessings attend us on every side ; be grateful, 
children of men I" that is, ye chUdren of men. 

Sect. 2. Of Gender. 

Gender is the distinction of sex> There are 
three genders, the masculine, the feminine, 
and.the neuter. 

The Masculine Gender denotes animals of the 
male kind : as, a man, a horse, a bull. 

The Feminine Gender signifies animals of the 
female kind : as, a woman, a duck, a hen. 

The Neuter Gender denotes objects which are 
neither males. nor females : as, a field, a horse, a 
garden. 

Some substantives, naturally neuter, are, by a 
figure of speech, Converted into the masculine or 
feminine gender : as, when we say of the sun, he 
is setting ; and of a ship, ^/6(? sails well. 

Figuratively J in the English tongue, we commonly give 
the mastuline gender to noims which are conspicuous for 
the attributes of imparting or communicating, and which 
are by nature strong and efficacious. Those, again, are 
made feminine, which are conspicuous for the attributes of 
containing or bringing fortli, ' or which are peculiarly 
beautiful or amiable. Upon these principles, the sun is 
said to be masculine ; and the moon, being the receptacle 
of the sun*s light, to be feminine. The earth is generally 
feminine. A ship, a country, a city, Sec. are likewise 
made feminine, being receivers or containers. Time is 
always masculine, on account of its mighty efficacy. Vir- 
tue is feminine from its beauty^ and its being the object of 
love. Fortune and the church are generally put in the 
feminine gender. 

The English language has three methods of distinguish- 
ing the sex, viz. 
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J . My differetft Twrds.: as. 


. Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Bachelor. 


Maid. 


Husba^dl- 


. Wife. 


Boar. 


Sow; 


King. 


Queen. 


grother. 


Girt. 
Sister. 


Xord. 


©. 


Buck.' 


Doe. 


iVfan. 


W6mto. 


Bull. 


Cow. 


Master.' 


Mktrea^. 


mihtckor 


^ Heifer. ^ 


a»tor. 


fi»9'WV^f 


Steer. 


Nephejv. 


N^e^9- 


.Cp*. 


Hen, 


Ram. - 


E\^. 


Dog. 
Drake. 


Bitch. 
Duck. 


Su^r. 


< Songstress or 
tsb^r. 


etui. 


Cwot«». 


Sfovcu. 


FsAUr. 


Mother. 


ik>n. 


P^gUer. 
Hind. 


Friar. 


Nun. 


Stag. 


Gander. 


Goose. ' 


Uncle. 


Aunt. 


•Hjirt. 


Roe. 


Wizard. 


Witdh. 


MoK^t. 


Mare. 






2. 


By.adafereiiceoif.terBawtipn.: a^ 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


'Female. 


Abbot. 


Abbess. 


Landgi^ye. 


Lsmdgraivine. 


Actor. 


Actress. 


lAoxi. 


lioness. 


Adjiuxastraj^.Adminbtintnx.Marquifi. 


Marchioness. 
Ivftatress. 


Adulterer. 


Adultress. 


Master. 


Ambassador 


. Ambassadress.Mayor. 


Mayoaress. 


Arbiter. 


Arbitress. 


Patron. 


Patroness. 


Bairon: 


Baroness. 


Peer. 


Peeress. 


Bcidegrooiii 


. Bride. 


Poet. 


Poetess. 


benefactor. 


Benefactress. 


Priest. 


Priestess. 


Caterer. 


Cateress. 


Prince. 


Princess. 


Chanter. 


Chantress. 


Prior. 


Prioress. 


Conductor. 


Conductress. 


Prophet. 


Prophetess. 


Count. 


Countess. 


Protector. 


Protectress. 


Deacon. 


Deaconess. 


Shepherd. 


Shepherdess. 


Duke. 


Duchess. 


Songster. 


Songstress. 


Elector. 


Electress. 


Sorcerer. 


Sorceress. 



;ficryMQLOj&Y. 




Female. 


»«alc. 


Female. 


Empress. ' 


Sultan. 


C Sultane'as. 
.^ Sultana. 


Enchantress. 


i;^qcv^%. 


Tiger, 


Tigress. 


Gevemess. 


Traitor. 


Traitress. 


Heiress. 


Tutor. 


Tutoress. 


Heroine. 


yiscount. 


Viscountess. 


Huntress. 


Votocy. 


Votaress. 


^»t«P^- , 


^yiov^r. 


Widow. 


^^TOSS. ' 
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Male.- 
Empiror. 
Enchanter. 

Governor. . 
He^. 
ilero. 
Hunter. 



5. By a npim, pronoun, or adjpcJtive, being ^r^/Jre</ to 
^he substantive, as, 



A man-servant, 
w\ he-goat. 
A he-bear. 
A male^^hild. 
M?le descendants. 



A ben-sparrqyr. 
A maid-servant. 
A she-^oatv 
A she-bear. 
A femaJe-child. 
Female descendants. 



It sometimes happens, that the same noun is either mas- 
culine or feminine. The words /?&rfn/, c/uldj cousin^ friend^ 
neigbbour^ servant j Mid several others, are u$ed indiffer- 
cQiUy for" i]t^^]^ or females. 

J^puns with variable terminations contribute to concise- 
ness and perspicuity of expression, \Ve have only a suf- 
ficient number of them to make us feel our want ; for when 
w^ ss^y of a woman, ^he is a philosopher, an astronomer, a 
builder, a weaver, we perceive an impropriety in the ter- 
mination, which we cannot avoid ; but we can say, that she 
is a botanist, a stiident, a witness, a scholar, an orphan, a 
<:o^panioin, because these terminations have not annexed 
to them the notion of sex. 



^BCT. 3, Of Muwher, 

Number is the consideration of an object, as 
one or more. 

E 
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Substantives are of two numbers, the singular 
and the plural. 

The singular number expresses but one object; 
as, a chair, a table. 

The plural number signifies more objects than 
one ; as chairs, tables. ■■ > 

Some nouns, from the nature of the things 
which they express, are used only in the singular 
form ; as, wheat, pitch, gold, sloth, pride, &c. ; 
othersi only in the plural form ; as bellows, scis- 
sors, lungs, riches, &c. 

Some words are the same in both numbers ; as 
deer, sheep, swine, 8cc. 

The plural. number of nouns is generally form- 
cd by adding s to the singular : as dove, doves ; 
face, faces ; thought, thoughts. But when the 
substantive singular ends in at, ch soft, sbj ss, or 
Sy we add ^^in tne plural : as box, boxes; church, 
churches ; lash, lashes ; kiss, kisses ; rebus, re- 
busses. If the singular ends in cb hard, the plu- 
ral is formed by adding s ; as, monarch, mon- 
archs ; distich, distichs. 

Nouns which end in o, liave sometimes <?«, added tp the 
plural J as cai^o, echo, hero, negro, manifesto, potato, 
volcano, wo : and sometimes only a ; as" folio, grotto, junto, 
nuncio, portico, punctilio, tyro. 

Nouns ending in /, or /e, are rendered plural by the 
change of those terminations into ves : as loaf, loaves ; 
half, halves ; wife, wives ; except grief^ relief, reproof, and 
several others, which form the plural by the addition of «. 
Those which end injf, have the regular plural : as ruff, 
ruffs ; except, staff, staves. 

Nouns which have y in the singular, with no other vowel 
'n the same syllable, change it into iea in the plural : as. 
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beauty, beauties ; fly, flies. But the y is not changed, 
when there is another vowel in the syllable : as, key, keys, 
delay, delays ; attorney, attorneys. 

Some nouns become plural by changing^ the a of tlie 
singular into c : as^ man, men : woman, women ; alder- 
man, aldermen. The words ox and child, form oxen and 
children ; brother, makes either brothers, or brethren. 
Sometimes the diphthong oo is changed into ee in tlie 
plural : as, foot, feet ; goose, geese, tooth, teeth. Louse 
and mouse make lice and mice. Penny makes pence, or 
pennies, when the coin is meant ; die, dice (fpr play) ; die« 
dies Qfor coining.) 

It is agreeable to analogy, ^d the pracdce of the gene- 
rality of correct writers, to construe the following words 
as plural nouns ; fiains^ riche^y aims : loid also, mathrmaHcsj 
metafihysicsj fioHticsy ethics^ ofiticay fineuTnaticsy with oilier 
sinukar names of sciences. 

Dr. Johnson says that the adjective much is sometimes a 
term of number, as well as of quantity. This may account 
ioT the instances we meet with of its associating with fiainn 
as' a plural noun: as, "much pains." The connexion, 
however, is not to be recommended. 

The word nevfs is now almost universally considered as 
belonging to the singular number. 

The noun meansy is used both in the singular and the 
plural number. 

The following words, which have been adopted from 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages, are thus dis- 
tinguished, with respect to number. 



Singular. 


Plural. 


Sing;iilar. 


Plural. 


Cherub. 


Cherubim. 


Datum. 


Data. 


Seraph. 


Seraphim. 


Effluvium. 


Effluvia. 


Antithesis. 


Antitheses. 


Encomium. 


^1 Encomia or. 
C Encomiums. 


Automaton. 


Automata. 


Basis. 


Bases. 


Erratum. 


Errata. 


Crisis. 


Crises 


Genius. 


Genii.* 


Criterion. 


Criteria. 


Genus. 


Genera. 



• Genii f when denoting aerial spirits : Geniuta, when signifying 
persons of genius. 
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SingiJir. 


Plural. 


Sing^ular. 


Wiirafi 


Dixresis. 


Dixreses. 


Index. 


5 Indices dr 
i Indexes.* 


Ellipsis. 


Ellipses. 


Emphasis. 


Emphases. 


LATtiirta. 


Laftiin*. 


Hypothesis. 


Hypotheses. 


Medium. 


' Media. 


Metamor- 


C Metamor- 
/ phoses. 


Magus. 


Magi. 


phosis. 


Memoran- 


J Memoraiiife o/ 
I Meraotatiduitt4 


Phcenomenon. Phxilomena. 


dum.. 


Appendix. 


5 Appendices or Radius. 
^Appendixes. Stamen. 


Rwlfi. 
Stadiihia. 


Arcanum. 


Arcana. 


Stratum. 


Strata. 


Axis. 


Axes. 


Vortex. 


Voi^ticfes.. 


Calx. 


Calces. 







Some words, derived from the learned lahguagei^ afd 
confined to the plural number : as, antipodes, crediakfaj. 
Jiterati, minutiss. 

The following nouns being, in Latin-, both singula^ and- 
plural, are used in the same manner' when adot)ted into o<xt 
tongue ! hiatus, appalratus, series^ species. 

Sect. 4. Of Case. 

The Cases of substantives signify theif differ^ 
ent terminations, which serve to express the rela- 
tions of one thing to another. 

In English, substantives have but tWo cases,, 
the nominative,, and the possess veof genitive. 

The noitiinative case simply expresses the 
name of a thing, or the subject of the verb : as, 
** The boy plays ;" "- The girls learn.'^ 

The possessive or genitive case expresses the 
relation of propcfrty or possession ; and lias an 
apostrophe with the letter s coming after it : as 



♦ Ifufexes, when it signifies pointers, or Tubles of contents : Indi-^ 
ces, when referring to Algebraic quantities. • 
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" The scholar's duty ;'» " My father's house :" 
that is, ** The duty of the scholar i" " The house 
of myiather.'' 

When the plural ends in s^ the other ^ is omit-t 
ted, but the apostrophe is retained : as, " On ea-V 
gles' wings ;" ** The drapers' company." ^ 

Sometimes also, when the singular terminates 
in ssy the apostrophic s is not added : as, ** For 
goodness' sake :" ** For righteousness' sake." 

English substantives may be declined in the 
following manner : * 



Nominathe Case. 
Possessive Case. 



Singular. 

A Mother. 
A Mother's. 



Flural. 

Mothers. 
Mothers'. 



Nominathe Case. The man. . The men. 
Possessive Case. The man's- The men's.. 

The English language,' to express different connexions 
and relations of one thing to another, uses, for the most 
part, jM'epositions.. The. Greek and. Latin among tlie 
Ancient, and some too among the modem languages, as the 
German, vary the termination or ending the substantive, 
to answer the same purpose ; an example of which, in the 
Latin 1^ inserted) as explanatory of the nature and use of 
casesy viz*. 





Slng^ular. 




Nbimnatrve, 


DOMIKUS, 


A Lord.. 


Genitive* 


Domini, 


Lord's, of a Lord. 


Dative* 


Domino, 


To a Lord. 


Accusative, . 


DoMINUM> 


A Lord. 


Vocative, 


DOMINE, 


G Lord. 


Abkuive,. 


Domino, 


By a|Lord, 



E 3. 
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BKGUfiH &«IUnASLr 



Gerdtivc. 

Dative, 

JiecuMtive, 

Ablative, 



Ftand. 
D0MIN0RUM9 



Lords.. 

Lords', of Xords. 

To Lo^rtls. 

Lords. 

^ Lonh. 

vBy Lords. 



Jft «0ppon"of ifke position, ^attherfe etre in ^Engil^ but 
two cases »£ nouns, w^ cite the ^mitratitf 'of Euddiman^ 
Lowth, Johnson, Priestley, &c. ; naanesa wlakh aj« aufficieat 
to decide the ppint. If case, in Grammar, means only the 
yaiiation of a noun or pronoun, by termination or withia 
itself, (for which there are the highest tiutho»*i6es,*) with 
what propriety can we distin^ish the relations, signified 
by the addition of articles and prepositions, by the name 
of cases I 

If these relations weiie to be so distingojahedj-tlie Eng^ , 
lish language would have a much greater number of cases 
than the Greek and Latin tongues ; for, as evcitf preposi- 
tion has its distinct meaning and effect, every combinatioQ 
of a preposition and article with the no\m, ^ould form a 
different relation, and would constitute a distinct case. 
This would encumber om letnguag^e with mcmy new terms, 
, icnd ^ heavy and iroeless lead <^ dis^ctkms.t 

On the pfdnciple of imitating ot^er laii>guagc« m nameft 
And forms, withoift a correspon^nce in nfiftvpe a»d ldiem> 
we might adopt a number <^ declenskmfB, <is well as <caBes, 

% ■! ■ I K II > ■ *l« I I I ■ ■ ■ I J I ■■■! I I lltM I I - !■ .11 ■■■ lit 

^ VossittS, Clarke, Ruddlaiaii, Hams, I.owthvJohnson» Flri^fleyv 
Seattle, .Blair, Coote, the writers of the French and the £nglUh £n* 
cyclopaedia, and many other grammarians, assert, that the cases of a 
noun are its different inflections or terminations. - 

f «» If we admit the termination to be the sole characteristic of a 
case, then thei* are, in English, no more cases than those above spe- 
cified. If cases are to be distinguished by the different signlfieationii 
of the nounj or by the different relations it may bear to the^;ov«N^ 
ing woid, then we have in our language as many cases <ilmo8t, us 
there are prepositions : and, above a man,' beneath a man* i>ey6iid 
a man, round about a man, within a man, without a mah^.&c. shall 
be casesi ^ well as, of a man, to a man, and With a man." 

Dr. Beatti^. 



'far Ea^^ "sobfiAnSa^dft. Ttas, fi^ «r six <te(^iMfomi, 
distinguished acccirllmg to tlii*e vaTkntrs modes of formxn^ 
the |>te«l :of siibift«ttt^€«, ^h aft lea^ half &4oaen coses 
to eadh deciemioavw^uld furnish a oompkle afrangenieift 
of English n^imS) ki atl tlieir trappings. See on this %vib*^ 
jeGt, ^eJIfih and mhitk tecMsms 9/ the 4fixth <Aaf^^ <X 
etf UMloig^f . 

The a5s«tfiA^oti of a ^wtrietv of -cases, h n€^ aecessaijr 
'for the p<ir5^»e of reguiar parsing. Thmigh, in the sentence, 
« A wise iMti ooiiti*^s his passions,^ we casmot pix>pcrty 
-skf^ Itot Uiendpon <( passions,'' is in ^e objeetive traae, 
^and governed by ^c active Terb, « control ;** yet we may 
*«rith'pi%fyfie«f seiseit) ^ift^en««2n, ^p»assions" istheob^ 
jftct «€ thttt fl-^te "^rb. This ynll answer all the ends t* 
parsing) 'ssid of ttowinrg the cotifnexion and dependence 
of words -ander such drcumstemoes, without the ttH>itFary 
supposition of a case not at all correspondent to the nature, 
or the design of cases. 

If, notwithstanding what has been alledged in support of 
the position, that the termination of nouns constitutes their 
case, and that English nouns have but two cases, any 
teachers should be of opinion, that it would be more con- 
vetnetit for parsing, and more Intelfigftle tb learners, to 
ocn^er theoase cfa -ROtin as SDmtthiiig difiei^ftm freiti 
its terminadxm, aud to suppose an -ebfediiv^e case after vedaa 
active and prepositions, we shall, for the aocommodatioci 
of such teachers, give the declension of two nouHs With IhiS 
«i^podied dk}Ac^t cast. 

Singular. FluraL 

JVbm. Case, A Mother- Mothers. 

Possessive. A Mother's* Mothers'. 

Objective, A -Mother. Mothers. 

J^fbm. • TheMiin. ^Thc Men. 

Possessive. The Man^s. The Men'ij. 

Objective. Th^ Man. The Men. 

When tjadC Mjoig to which another is said to belong, s» 
expressed by a circumlocution, or ty 'many t»mis, the sig^fi 
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of the possessive case is commonly added to the last term : 
aS) << The king of Great Britain's dominions.'' 

Sometimes, though rarely^ two nouns in the possessive 
case, immediately succeed each other, in the following 
form : " My friend's wife's sister ;" a sense which would 
be better-expressed by saying, " the sister of my friend's 
wife ;" or, *' my friend's sister in law." In each of the 
following phrases, viz. " A book of my brother's," " A 
servant of the queen's," ^^ A soldier of the king's," there 
are two genitive cases ; the first phrase implying, >< one of 
the books of my brother," the next, *' one of the servants 
of the queen ;" and the last, " one of the soldiers of the 
king." This will be more evident to the scholar, if we 
supply what is understood after each genitive, and transpose 
the phrase : as, " Of my brother's, books^ a book ^" or> 
*' Of my brother's dooksj one ;" and so of the rest. 

chapter iv. 

0/ Pronouns. 

A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun^ 
to avoid the too frequent repetition of the same 
word : as, " The man is happy ; be is benevolent ; 
be is useful.'^ 

There are three kinds of pronouns, viz. the 
PERSONAL, the RELATIVE, and the adjective 

PRONOUNS. 

Sect. 1. Of the Per^ottal Pronouns, 

There are five Personal Pronouns, viz. /, thou^ 
bey shcy it ;* with their plurals, V)ejye or you^ they. 

• By the indulgence of grammarians, the pronoun it is allowed 
t0 rank amotigst the personal pronouns. It conveniently officiates 
fts a. thud person to the verb. 
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t^erspnat {>rotiouns admit <^ person^ number^ 
gender, and case. 

The peif^n^ of pronouns are three hi each 
number, vfe^ 

/is the first person 1 

Tbm n ihe s^<3o«d jiersott ( Singufen 

He^ she, or it, is the third person j 

We^^ is tlie first person ^ 

21? or you, is the second person > PIuraL 

They, \& the third person ) 

This iktti^Mt of p^^ttolis wDl be veiy nitelligible, when 
we reflect, fisat there afe three persons who may be the 
sub}ect^of any discourse : first, the person who speaks, may 
speak of himself ; secondly^ he may speak of the person to 
wht>m he acfdresses lritti«elf ; thirdly, hfe may speak of 
some o3i^ |>^rson : 4lid as the speakers^ the persons spoken 
to, and tlie ©ther persena spoken of, may he many, so each 
of these persons must hdve the plural number. 

The Kulnbers of pronouns, like those of* sub- 
stantives, are two, the singular and the plural : 
as, I,' thou y be ; yoe^ye oryotSy they. 

Gender has respect only to the third person sin- 
gular of the pronouns, he^ she, it. He is ttiascu- 
line J s^eh feoiintne ; it is neuter. 

The persons speaking; and spoken to, being at the same 
time the subjects of the discourse, are supposed to be pre- 
sent ; from which, and other circumstances, their sex is 
commonly known> and needs not to be msrrked by a dis- 
tinction (k gdnder in the pronouns : biit the third person 
or thing spoken of, being absent, and in niany respects 
unkno^^l, it is necessary that it should be marked by a 
distinction ofigender.; at least when sopie particular per- 
son or 'i^lng b spokwi bf, and ought to be luare distinctly 
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marked : accordingly the pronoun singular of the third 
person has the three genders, hc^ she^ it. 

Personal Pronouns have three cases ; the no- 
minative, the possessive, and the objective. 

The objective case follows a verb active, or a 
preposition, expressing the object of an action, 
or of a relation. 

The personal pronouns are thus declined : 



Person. 

First. 


Gate. 

Nam. 
Poss. 
Obj. 


Singer. 

Mine. 
Me. 


Plutsl. 

We. 
Ours. 

Us. 


Second. 


Norn. 
Poss. 
Obj. 


Thou. 
Thine. 
Thee. 


Yecr you. 

Yours. 

You. 


Third. 


Notni 
Poss. 
Obj. 


He. 
His. 
Him. 


They. 

Theirs. 
Them. 


Third, 


Norn. 
Poss. 
Obj. 


She. 

Hers. 

Her. 


They. 

Theirs. 

Them. 


Third. 


Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 


It. 

Its. 

It. 


They. 

Theirs. 

Them. 



Sect. 2. OftheRefa'rvePnmouru, 

RxL ATiVE Pronouns are such as relate, in gene- 
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ral, to some word or phrase going before, which 
is thence called the antecedent : they are, vjhoy 
'ivbich, and that: as, " The man is happy vjbo 
lives virtuously.*** 

fFhat is a kind of compound relative, including 
both the antecedent and the relative, and is equi- 
valent to that wbicb : as, " This is w^Jar I wanted;" 
that is to say, * * tbe thing which I wanted. ' * 

fTho is applied to persons, whicBio animals and 
inanimate things : as, " He is a friend, who is 
faithful in adversity ; " The dird, which sung 50 
sweetly, is flown ; '' " This is the tr€€,V)hich pro! 
duces no fruit." 

That J as a relative, is often used to prevent the 
too frequent repetition of who and which. It is 
applied to both persons and things: *« as, *^ He 
that acts wisely deserves praise ;'? " Modesty is a 
quality that highly adorns a woman." 

JVhoi% of both numbers, and is thus declined : 



Singular and Plural. 




Nominative. 


Who. 


Possessive. 


Whose. 


Objective. 


Whom. 



Hliichj thatj and what^ are likewise of both numbers, 
but they do not vary their termination : except that v}hose 
is sometimes used as the possessive case of which : as, " Is 
there any other doctrine m^we followers are punished ?" 

♦ The relative pronoun, when used interrogatively, relates to a 
word or phrase, which is not antecedent , but subsequent to the rela- 
tive. See note under the VI. R«le of Syntax. 
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-« Ai>d the (niit 



Of that fopfeidd^ tr^ ^ufkoee H^ortal ta«te 

_— ." Pure the joy without alla^> 
\Vho$e vpry rfiptjire .is tranquillity.** ^ojii}^^ 

«« The Ugbtis jasA shades- n^Q^fwell-^ixorded strife 
Q^Yiif^ ail th^ streBig^h a|idcolp^p^^.Qj4f life." :F<>i^* 

*' This is* one of the dearest characteristics of itAl>|sing 
a religion 'u^koae origin is divine.^ ^blair. 

By the us^e of tfei^ J^ceftsjs, one w<???d i^ s^hstiUit^ for 
three: a^, " PIiUo$PpJiy> w^<w find i§ tO ii>^|ruct us in ^ 
knowledge of nature," for, " Philosophj^, the ^nd of wMch 
is to instinict us," &c. 

IVho and phieh have sometimes the wcMrds ^qion^r and 
ever anpiexeid to .tli^Qi : s^s, ^' jtpfiQ^ofper or v^cv.er^ 
wbic^oever pr svliicbever >•" but they are ScWqw used i» 
imodem style. 

The word ^Aa^ is sometimes a relative, sometimes a de- 
monstrative pronoun, and somietimes a conjunction. It ^ 
^ FQl^tiye, y^h&x. it jinay b,e ti^r^^fi j^tp ^lo pr v^h^ch ?vith- 
put destroying the sense : as, " Ifiey tiiat (who) reprove 
us, may be our best, friend^ ;'* " From every thing that 
(which) you. 36^, derive instruction." It is a 4emonstra- 
tive pronoun when it is followed immediately by a sub- 
stantive, to which it is either joined, or refers, and which 
it limits <>r qualifies : as, « T^uit boy is iruUistrious ;" 
" That belongs to me ;" meaning that book, that desk, 
&c, . It is. a conjunction, when it join* $entenp^s tpgether, 
and qan;tvokt jbe tji^rned into vib.o. or viMcJi^ wijLhput destroy- 
ing the seftse : a?, « T^ke pare f/mt every diay be well em- 
ployed." « I hope he wijl bje}ieye that J b^ve »pt atcted 
improperly." 

Who^ w/dchj agid whaty are called Interrogati,ves^ wben 
tliey are used in asking questions ; as, « JV/io is hej?" 
« IVMch is the book ?" « H^hat art thou dloipg r" 
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Whether was formerly made use of to signify interroga- 
tion : as " Whether of these shall I chuae ?" but it is now 
seldom used^ the Interrogative which being substituted for 
it. Some grammarians.think that the use of it should be 
revived, as» like either and neither it points to die dual 
number ; and ^uld contrihiite to render our expressions 
concise and definite. 

Some writera have classed the iaterrogativesasa separate 
Tdnd of prononouns ; but they are too nearly related to the 
relaUve pronouns, both in nature and form, to render such 
a division proper. They do not, in fact, lose the character 
of relatives, when they become interrogatives. The only 
•difference is, tliat imhout an interrogation, the ix^latives 
have reference to a object which is antecedent, definite, 
and known ; 'mth. an interrogation, to a subject which is 
subsequent, indefinite, and unknown, and which it is ex- 
pected that the «n«w<rr should express and ascertdn. 

Sect. 3i' Of the Adjeetive Pronouns. 

Adjective PrQnoiins are of a mixed nature, par- 
tlaip&Ung'tb^ propficties both of prououns and ad- 
jectives* 

The adjectiye pronouns may be subdivided into 
four sorts, namely, the possessivcy the distributhc^ 
the de.mQn$trativ€s and the ind^nite. 

1. The pQ^essm ate those which relate to pos- 
sesson or property. There are seven of them ; 
viz. my^ thy^ bisj her^ our^ your^ their. 

Mine;dJi^ thine, instead of n^, and thy^ were 
formerly useci befora a substantive, or adjective, 
beginning with a vowel, of a silent b: as '' Blot 
out all mine iniquities*' ' 

The possess! ves, /«>, mine^ tluns, may be accounted 
Y 
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cither possessive pronouns, or the possessive cases of their 
respective personal pronouns. 

When the possessive pronouns, are prefixed to substan- 
tives, or are parted from them only by an adjective, they 
admit of no variation, whatever be the number or case of 
the noun : as, My young cousin is dead ; I know My pa- 
rents ; I have heard of hia extraordinary merit ; she lives 
with her mother ; our books are torn ; I will come to your 
house ; their situation is miserable. 

Wh«i they are separated from the noun by a verb, or 
when the noun is understood, all of them except his^ vary 
their terminations : as, This hat is Wn<?, and the other is 
tinne ; those trinkets are hei*a ; this house is oura^ and that 
is youra ; theira is more commodious than oura. But these 
variations are in fact the possessive cases of the personal 
lironouns. 

The two words own and self) are used in conjunction 
"witii pronouns. Oivn is added to possessives, both singular 
and plural : as, " My own hand, our own house." It is em- 
phatical, and implies a silent contrariety or opposition : as, 
** I live in my own house,** that is, " not in a hired house." 
Self is added to possessives : as myaelf youraetvea j and 
sometimes to personafpronouns : as, himaelf itself them^ 
selvea. It then, like own, expresses emphasis and opposi- 
tion : as, « I did this myself," that is, " not another ;" or 
it forms a reciprocal pronoun : as " We hurt ourselves by 
vain rage.** 

Himaclf themaelves^ are now used in the nominative case, 
instead of hiaaelf theiraelvea : as, "He came himself;" 
^< He himself shall do this ;" <' They performed it them- 
selves." - 

2. The distributive are those which denote the 
persons or things that make up a number, as taken 
separately and singly. They are eacbj every, ei- 
ther .• as " Each of his brothers is in a favorable 
situation ;" " Every man must account for him- 

'^;'> " I have not seen either of them.'* 
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Much relates to two or more persons or things, and sig- 
nifies either of the two, or every one of any number taken 
separately^ 

Mverif relates to sevei^al persons or things, and signiiies 
each one of them all taken separately. This pronoun was 
formerly used apart from its noim, but it is now constantly 
annexed to it, except in legal proceedings s as, in the 
phrase " all and every of then*." 

Either relates to two persons OT things taken separately, 
and signifies the one or the other. To say, " eitlier of the 
three," is therefore improper. 

Neither imports " not either ;" that is, not one nor the 
other ; as> " Neither of my friends was there/' 

3* The dettionstrathe are those which precisely 
point out the subjects to which they relate : this 
and th'at^ these and those ^ are of thi^ class : as, 
" This is true charity ; that is only its image." 

This refers to the nearest person or thing, and 
that tothe most distant ^ as,* ^' This raan is more 
intelligent than that.'^'^ This indicates the latter 
or last mentioned ; that^ the former or first men- 
tioned : as, *' Both wealth and poverty are temp- 
tations ; thai tends to excite pride, this discon- 
tent." 

Perhaps die words yonn<rr and latter may be properly 
ranked amongst the demonstrative pronouns, especially in 
many of their applications. The following sentence may 
serve as an example : " It was happy for the state, that 
Fabius xontinued in the command with Minueius : the 
former's phlegm was a check upon the tatter's vivacity .'* 

4. The inckfinite are those which express their 
subjects in an indefinite or general manner. The 
following are of this kind : some^ other ^ any^ oney 
ally suchy &c. ' 
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Of these pronouns, only the woTds. one anitl diher are va- 
ried. One has a possessive case, w'hieh it -forms in 'fe'he same 
manner as substantives l as, one, one'«. This word has a 
geneml signification, tneaniug peo]p3e at large ; ^d some- 
times also a peculiar reference to the person who is speak- 
ting : as, « One ought to pity Hhe distresses 'of mankind." 
" Owe is apt to love (m£*8 self." This^ordds often used, 
by good writers in the plural number : as, ^ The great 
ones of the world ;" " The boy wounded the old bird, and. 
stole the young ones;" ^ My wife and-theJlittle'O?!^ are 
in good liealth." 

Oihe?' is declined in the following manner : 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom* Other Others^. 

Poss. Other^s Vthers\ 

Obj. Otber Others. 

The plural o//w?r« is only used when apart from ^fefe^noun' 
to ^vhich it refers, whether exptsessed^or mrdeestecidu as 
" When you have ^perused these p^ers, I will ««Rd y«M 
the ot/Lcrs" *' He pleases somq, but he disgusts others** 
When this pronoun is joined to nouos, eiflier sirtgular or 
plural, it has no variation : ^s, '*' tire otiier man," ^ -fee 
tether men." 

The following phrases .tnay serve to^exemfffiifythe^i&de- 
finite pi^onouns. " Some of you are wise and good ;" " Jk 
few^of them were idle, the others industrious ;'* " NeiCher 
is there any that is imexceptionabie' ;" « One ouglitto know 
<me*s own mind ;" " They wei'e a// present ;" " A'wcAislhe 
state of man, that he is nrever at TPest ;" « Bmne are iiappy^ 
while others are misefable.'' 

The word another is composed ©f .the indeimite 'anticle 
prefixed \o the word other. 

J^^nc is used in both numbers : a^" J^^one is so deaf as 
he that will not hear j" " J^one of} those are equril to 
these:" It seems originally to hare, signified, according^^ 
to its derivation, not owe, and therefore to have had no 
plural ; but there is good authority for the use of it in tlie 
plural number ; as, " None that 5^0 unto \\^x return agjainj*' 
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Prov. ii. 19. « Terms of peace vf^re none vouchsafe 
Milton. " A^one of them are varied to express the gen- 
der." " Mne of them have different endings for the num- 
bers.'* IjOWTh*s Introduction, " M)ne of their produc- 
tions are extant." Blair. 

We have endeavoured to distinguish, and explain the 
nature of. the adjective pronouns ; but it is difficult to di- 
vide them in an exact and unexceptionable manner. Some 
ofthem, in particular applications, might have been differ- 
ently classed j but it is presumed that, in general, the dis- 
tribution is tolerably correct. All the pronouns, except 
the persona] and relative, may indeed, in a general view of 
them, be considered as dejhdtive pronouns, because they 
define or ascertain the extent of the common name, or 
general term, to which they refer or are joined ; but as 
each class of them does this, more or less exactly, or in a 
manner peculiar to itself, a division adapted to this circum- 
s^nce appears to be suitable to the nature of things, and 
the understanding of learners. 

It is the opinion of some respectable gitimmarians, tT-at 
the words thisy that^ any^ somCf such^ hia^ their ^ oiir^ See. 
are pronouns, when they are used separately from the 
nouns to which they relate ; but tliat, when they are joined 
to those nouns, they are not to be considtired as belonginjj 
to this species of words ; because, itx tliis association, they 
rather ascertain a substantive, than supply the place of one. 
They assert that, in the phrases, " give me that^^* « this is 
John's'* and *♦ such were some of you,*' the words in italics 
are pronouns ; but that, in the following phrases, they are 
not pronouns ; " this book is instrucive," " some boys are 
ingenious," *< my health is decUiiing," " our hearts are 
deceitful," &c. Other grammarians think, that none of 
these forms of speech can properly be called pronouns ; as 
the genuine pronovm stands by itself, without the tiid of a 
noun expressed or undei'stbod. They are of opinion, that 
in the expressions, ** Give me that," " this is John's," &c. 
the noun is always understood, and must be supplied in 
the mind of the reader : as, " Give me that book ,• this 
book b John's ;" « and such persons were some persons 
amongst you." 

F 2 
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Some writers arie of opinion that the pronouns should 
be classed into eubstahtive and adjeftrve pronouns. Under 
the former, they include the personal aiid the relutive ; 
under the latter, all the othei*s. But this division, though 
a neat one, does not appear to be accurate. All the rela- 
tive pronouns will not range tmder the substantive head.— • 
We have distributed these parts of speech, in the mode 
which we think most correct and intelligible ; but, for the 
information of students, and to direct their inquiries on the 
subject, we state the diffei>ent opinions of several judicious 
writers on Grammar. 

CHAPTER V. 
Of jiDJECriVES, 

Sect. I. Of the rtalure cf Adjective^) and this decreets tf 
camiiarisQiu 

An Adjective is a word added to a substantive,, 
to express its quality : as " An industrious man;"^ 
*' A virtuous woman ;'* " A bemn^olent mind,'* 

la English the adjective is not varied on ac- 
count of gender, number, or case. Thus wesa)% 
** A careless boy ; careless girls ^" 

The only variation which it admits, is that of 
the degrees of comparison. 

There arc commonly reckoned three degrees 
of comparison; the positive, tjie compara- 
tive, and the superlative. 

Grammarians have generally enumerated these three de- 
grees of comparison ; but the first of them has been thought 
by some writers, to be, improperly, termed a degree of com- 
parison ; as it seems to be nothing more than the simple 
form of the adjective, aiid to imply not eitlier comparison 
or degree. This opinion may be well founded, unless the 
«)HUr-tive be supposed to imply comparison or degree, by 
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containing a secret o^ general reference to other tldngff : 
as, when we say, " he is a tall man," f* this is 2^air day,'* 
we make some reference to the ordinary size of men, tind 
to different weather. 

The Positive State expresses the quality of an 
object, without any increase or diminution : as^ 
good, wise, great« 

The Comparative Degree increases or lessens 
the positive in signification : as, wiser, greater, 
less wise. 

The Superlative Decree increases or lessens the 
positive to the highest or lowest degree : as, wisest, 
greatest^ least wise. 

The simple word, ot positive, becomes the com- 
parative, by adding rover; and tiie superlative, 
by adding st or est^ to the end of it : as, wise, 
wiser, wisest ; great, greater, greatest. And the 
adverbs more and most^ placed before the adjective^ 
have the ssune effect : as, wise,^ more wise, most 
wise. 

The termination In uh may be accounted m some sort a 
degree of comparison, by which the signification is dimi- 
nished below the poeative 2 as, bUck^ blackish^ ©r tending to 
blackness 2 Balt^ aalHsh^^yv having a little taste of salt. 

The word rof/*pr is very properly usedto^press a small 
degree or excess of a quality : as, " She is rather- profuse 
in her expenses." 

Monosyllables, for the most part, are compared by er 
and est; and djrssyUables by more and most: as, mild, 
milder, nuidest ^ frugal, more fh]|;al, most frugal. Dis- 
syllables ending my ; as, happy, lovely : and in le afiter a 
mute, as able, ample ; or accented on ikt last syllable, as, 
discreet, polite, easily admit of er and €9t : as, happier, 
happiest ; abler^ ablest ; politer, politest. Woapd* of xbofc 
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than two syllables hardly ever admit of those termina- 
tions. 

In some words the superlative is formed by adding the 
adverb most to the end of them, as, nethermost, uttermost, 
or utmost, undermost^ uppermost, foremost. 

In English, as in most languages, there are some words 
of very common use, (in which the caprice of custom is. 
apt to get the better of analogy^ that are irregular in this 
respect : as, " Good, better, best ; bad, worse, worst ; little, 
less, least, much or many, more, most ; near nearer, 
nearest or next ; late, later or latter, latest or last ; old, 
elder or elder, oldest or eldest ;*' and a few others. 

An adjective put without a substantive, with the definite 
article before it, becomes a substantive in sense and mean- 
ing, and b written as a substantive ; as, " Providence re- 
wards the good and punishes the bad*' 

Various nouns placed before other nouns assume the 
nature of adjectives ; as, sea fish, wine vessel, com field, 
meadow ground, ^c. 

Numeral adjectives are either cardinal, or ordinal : car- 
dinal, as one, two, three, &c. ; ordinal, as first, second, 
third, &c. 

Sect. 2. Remarks on the subject (^comparison. 

If we consider the subject of comparison attentively, we 
shall perceive that the degrees of it are infinite in number, 
or at least indefinite.— A mountain is larger than a. mite ;-^ 
by how many degrees I How- much higgler is the. earth than 
a grain of sand ? By how many degrees was Socrates wiser 
than Alcibiades ? or by how many is snow whiter than this 
paper I it is plsdn, that to these and the like questions, no 
dejinite answers can be returned. 

In quantities, however, that may be exactly meastired, 
the degrees of excess may be exactly ascertained. A foot is 
just twelve times as long as an inch ; and an hour is sixty 
times longer than a minute. But> i|i regard to guaUtie^^ 
and to those quantities which cannot be rateasured exactiy, 
it is impossible to say how many degrees may be compre- 
hended in the comparati\^e excess. 



But diotigh these degrees are infinite oi* indefinite in fact, 
they cannot h^ «o in language ; nor tvould it be convenient,, 
if language were to express many of them. In regard ta 
unmeasured quantities and qudities, the degrees of more 
and less, (besides tfeose ittarkcd »dbo\'eO way be C3q)ressed 
ioitettigibly, :dt ]ea^ if n«t 4iccu2«(lely, by certain adveA>», 
or words of like ixiiPpodrt : 'as, *' Socrates "was much wiser 
tliafn Alcihiades ;" " Snow is c ^eat deal wiiiter than this 
paper ;'* " IBpatninondas was^y/ar the most accomplished 
of thclE^ebims ;"^ The efvenitig star is a -very splendid ob- 
.ject, but «he Httin r&^itaumkfiurafdy mow splendid ;" ** The 
Deity ^ infinUtshy gveater than tkeigreaHest of l«s creatures.^ 
The inaccuracy of these» and the Jike ^expressions, is iiot 
a material inconvenience.; and, though k were, it is un- 
uvmdi^le : for Imman 'speedi cmi only express human- 
ihoug&k ; «nd wtereifii(^u4g|ft k tkecesseoily iiiaccirp«te,tei^ 
guage mustbe sotoo. 

When the word -very^ exceedingly^ or any other of similar 
ii»pftrt, 16 .put ibdhne 4be ;pcmiti ve, it is isaUed >by mrmev 
waiters the -sitperkaive of eminence, to distinguish it fi*eia 
tlie mher ai^pei^lati^o, ^v^iuzrh h»& kifeti alrea(]^ inieiitioik^d) 
and is called the superlative of compamoa. , Thvn ««y 
Moquentij is 4e»ned the >sv|pei4fttriMe -of «mifianGe ; most 
tlagttent^ the «iii>erlftl^eH^ •C0(ES^)SkriBO3fi''. In the ft%t])€n'liiiti'9e 
of eminence, sometluivg of con\parison i^, however^ re- 
motely <or mcdrectly intimated ; for we cannot reaso&ably 
call a man very eloquent, without comparing his eloqoenoe 
T9Mi the doqoence :of •ddier (tnen.. 

The tSG«npaP8Cti«?eTKay*»e so employed, as to eicfpress tfhe 
'sscme pTe-tminenceor^fericrity as the sttperlsftirc. Thus, 
tlie sentence," **' Of tfTl ac(jairements, -Virtue is the moat 
tialuable^ .con-vq^s Od^ .ssune .sediment as the iollcnv^ifig ;. 
•* Virtue is miorc amlbadk mi^joi ^evei'y ^othcracquiroment.'* 

CHAPa-Rll VI. 

. Sect. T Xyf'ths nature ctf Verbs in general. 

A -^.ERB ISA word -wiiicfh ^^rfiesto bi:, tODa^ 
or to £t;.fje"j;& ; as, ^^ 1 ara^ I rwk, 1 imi ruled*'^ 
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Verbs are of three kinds ; active, passive^ 
and N 1 u T E R . They are also divided into regu- 
lar, IRREGULAR, and DEFECTIVE. 

A Verb Active expresses an action, and neces- 
sarily implies an agent, and an object acted upon : 
as, to love ; " I love Penelope." 

A Verb Passive expresses a passion or a suffer- 
ing, or the receiving of an action ; and necessa- 
rily implies an object acted upon, and an agent 
by which it is acted upon t as, to beloved, '* Pe- 
nelope is loved by me.** '^ 

A Verb Neuter expresses neither action nor 
passion, but being, or a state of being : as, " I 
am, I sleep, I sit."* 

The veri) active is also called transitive j because the ac- 
tion passes over to the object, or has an effect upon some 
other thmg : as, ^ The tutor instructs his pupih ;" ** I 
esteem the man." 

Verbs neuter may properlf be denominated intransi'- 
tivesy because the effect is confined within the subject, and 

* Verbs have been distinguished by some writers, into the follow- 
ing kinds. 

1st. Active-transitive^ or those which denote an action that passes 
from the agent to sonrje object : as, Csesar conquered Pompey. 

2d. Active-intrantitiv^i or those which express that kind of . action, 
which has no effect upon any thing beyond the agent himself:, as, 
Caesar walked. 

3d. Pj9siv€, or those which express, not action, But passion, whether 
pleasing or painful ; as, Portia was loved ; Pompey was conquered. 

4th. Neuter, or those which express ^n attribute that consists 
neither in action nor passion* : as Caesar stood 

This appears to bean orderly arrangement. But if the class of 
active-intransitive verbs were admitted, it would rather perplex than 
assist the learner : for the difference between verbs active and neu- 
ter, as transitive and intransitive, is easy and obvious ; but the differ- 
ence between verbs absolutely neuter and intransitively active, is not 
atv^ays cle^. It i| indeed often very difficult to be ascertaiiied. 
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does not pass over to any object : as, « I sit, he lives, they 
sleep." 

Some of the verbs that are usiTally ranked among neu- 
ters, ms^e a near approach to the nature of a verb active, 
but they may be ^stinguished from it by their being in- 
transitive : as, to run, to walk, to fly, 8cc. The rest are 
more obviously neuter, and more clearly expressive af a 
middle state between action and passion : as, to stand, to 
lie, to sleep, Sec. 

In English, maily verbs are used both in an active and a 
neuter signification, the construction only determining of 
which kind they are : as, to flatten, signifying' to make 
even or level, is a verb active ; but when it signifies to grow 
dull or insipid, it is a verb neuter. 

A neuter verb, by the addition of a preposition, may 
become a compound active verb. To smile is a neuter 
verb: it cannot, therefore, be followed by an objective 
case, nor be construed as a passive verb. We cannot say, 
eke smiled Mm, or, he loaa smiled. But to smile on being 
a compound active verb, we properly say, she smiled on 
Jdm ; he was svuled on by fortune in every undertaking. 

Auxiliary or helping Verbs, are those by the 

help of which the English verbs are principally 

conjugated. They are, doy be^ have, shall, will, 

may, can, with tlicir variations -, and /?/ and must, 

• which have ho variation.* 

In our definition of the verb, as a part of speech which 
signifies to be, to do, or to suffer, &c. we have included 
every thing, either expressly or by necessary consequence, 
that is essential to its nature, and nothing that is not essen- 
tial to it. This definition is warranted by the authority 
of Dr. Lowth, and of many other respectable writers on 
grammar. There are, however, some grammarians, who 
consider assertion as the essence of the verb. But as the 

* Let, as a principal vcri), has leuest and lettetk ; but as a helping 
verb it admits of no Variation. 
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|Wdc)|>k a^ the i»j^mtive>i£ uicbided m. il:, would prove 
insuperable objections to their scheme, they have, wi.Uiout 
iMakatloQ) denied thft. former a< pliac^ia^th^ verbi andde- 
cbred^the latter, to be merely a^ abs^b'act noun. This ap« 
pj89x:s ^, be. going rather tootfai* in suppoi-t of an'bypo|]|iesi&. 
Ilbseen^ to be incumbent on,thes< grammiaiians, to v^pat 
^so tbi^ upperative mood* Whftt. p^t of spj^^ch/ would 
U*ey m»)fe.the verbs in the fpjlowiiig sentence ? ** Depart 
instantly : improve your time : forgive us oui? sins." Wili 
kb^ssddf tjiaji^the verbs, in. t^se phca^^ are assertions,? 

In reply toth^9e qu^stions>it has been, said) tliat <(De* 
psffX i^istantly," is an expression equiv^ent to,. « I desire 
you to degart instantly ;'* and th^t as tl>e tetter phrase im- 
plies affirmation or assertion, so does the former. But> 
apposing the pjirases to be exactly alike in^ sense, the 
reasoning, is not conclusive. 1st. I^n the faUer phrase^ the 
only part implying gUirmfitipn, is, " I desire." The words 
^^ to depart," are ipi the iniinkive mood, and contain no 
assertion : they affirm nothing. 2d. The portion is not 
tenajjie, that." Eqiuvalencein sense implies similarity in 
gramm^itical naljuce." It proves- too much, and therefore 
nothing. This mode of reasoning would confound the 
acknowledged gra^mm^ti^al distincUoiii of w;ord3- A pro- 
noun, on. this principle, may be proved to be a noun ; a- 
noun, a, veii) ; an sidverb, a noun and* preposition ; the su- 
perlative dogbee) the comparadve ; the imperative n^pod, 
t)i^ il4dijD^ti,v<i ;• t)><i futuji^ tenae^ thftpre^nt; ^nd:so.on: 
because they may I'espectiv^lj^ be r^solyj^d into- similar, 
meanings. Thus, in the sentence, " I desire you to de- 
part," the words to depart^ may. be c^led^a noun, becs^use 
thcty are equivalent iii sense to Uie noup defiarture^ in the 
following sentence, " I desire yo\ir departure." The 
words " depart instantly," may be.p.roved to.be, not the 
impecgiUve noopd with ap adverb, but the indicative apd. 
infinitive, with, d^ noun and preposition ; for they are equi- 
valent to " I desire you to. depart in. an instant." The 
sufierlative degree in this sentence, "Of all acquirements 
virtue is the most valuable,** may pass for the comparative^ 
becausQi^ conveys the same^ntimpnt as), " VirUie is more 
valuable than every other acquirement." 
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"We shall not pursue this subject any further, as the 
reader must be satisfied, that only the word deairr^ in the 
equivalent sentence, implies affirmation ; and that one 
phrase may, in sense, be equivalent to another, though its 
g^rammatical nature is essentially different. 

To verbs belong number, person, Moojoand 



Sexjt. 2. Of Mijnber and Fer»on. 

Verbs have two numbers, the Singular and the 
3Plural : as, "I run, we run," &c. 

In each nuniber there are three persons ; as, 

Singular. Tluril. 

First Person. I love. We love. 

Second Person. Thou lovest. Ye or yon lo\t. 
TbirdP€rson. He loves. They love. 

Thus the verb, in some parts of it, varies its endings, to 
express, or agree with, different persons of the same num- 
ber : as, "I kroe^ thou /ove«/ ; he loveth^ or loves ;" and also 
to express different numbers of the same person : as, '- thoii 
io-vest^ ye Icrve ,• he loveth^ they lorveP In the plural number 
of the verb, there is no variation of ending to express the 
different p>ersons ; and" the verb, in the three persons plural, 
is the same as it is m tlie first person singular. Yet thii 
scanty pro^sion of termina^ons is sufficient for all the pur- 
poses of discourse, and no ambiguity arises from it : the 
verb being always attended, either with the noun express - 
ij^ the subject acting or acted upon, or with the pronoun 
representing it. For this reason, the plural termination in 
tn^ they lorocn^ they ijoeren^ formerly in use, was laid aside 
41S unnecessary, and has long been obsolete. 
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Sec t . 3 . 0/ Moodt and JParddphs, 

Mood or Mode is a particular form of the verb, 
ahowidg the manner in which the being, action, 
or passion, is represented. 

The nature of a mood may be more intelligibly explained 
to the scholar, by observing, that it consists in the change 
which the verb undergoes, to signify various intentions of 
the mind, and various modifications and circumstances of 
action : which explanation, if compared with the follow- 
ing account and uses of the different moods, will be found 
to agree with and illustrate them* 

There are five moods of verbs, the indica- 
TivE, the IMPERATIVE, the poTENtiAL, the 
suBjuNciivE, and the infinitive. 

The Indicatrve Mood simply indicates or de- 
Clares a thing : as, " He loves, he is loved ;'' or 
it asks a question : as, " Does he love ? ** Is he 
loved?" 

The Imperative Mood is used for commanding, 
exhorting, entreating, or permitting : as, " De- 
part thou ; mind ye ; let us stay ; go in peace.'' 

Though this mood derives its name from its intimation 
of command, it is used on occasions of a very opposite na* 
ture, even in the humblest supplications of an inferior being 
to one who is infinitely his superior : as, " Give ua this 
day our daily bread ; and forgive us our trespasses." 

The Potential Mood implies possibility or lib- 
erty, power, will, or obligation: as, **Itm^ 
rain ; he may go or stay ; I can ride ; he would 
walk ; they should learn." 

ITie Subjunctive Mood represents a thing under 
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a condition, motive, Avish, supposition, &c. ; and 
is preceded by a conjunction, expressed or under- 
stood, and attended by another verb : as, '* I will 
respect him, though he chide me ;'* ** Were he 
good, he would be happy ;" that is, " (/"he were 
gQod/^ 

The Infinitive Mood expresses a thing in a 
general and unlimited manner, widiout any dis- 
tinction of number or person ; as, '' to act, to 
speak, to be feared," 

The participle is a certain form of the verb, and 
derives its name from its participating, not only of 
the properties of a verb, but also of those of an ad- 
jective : as, " I am desirous of knowing him;'^^ 
^\gdmiredjLvA apphud^d^ he became vain;" 
" Having finished his work, he submitted it, &c. 

There are three participles, the Present or Ac- 
tive, the Perfect or Passive, and the Compound 
Perfect : as, *' loving, loved, having loved." 

Agreeably to the general practice of gramniarijins, we 
have represented the present participle, as active ; and the 
past, as passive : but they are not uniformly so : the present 
13 soinetimes passive ; and the past is frequently active. 
Thus, '^ The youth nva^ consuming by a slow malady ;" 
*• The Indian was btirmnghj the cruelty of Ms enemies ;'* 
appear to be instances of the present participle being used 
passively. ^ He has instructed me ;*' " I have gratefully 
refiaid his kindness ;'* are examples of the past participle 
being applied in an active sense. We may also observe, 
that the present participle is sometimes associated witli 
the past and. future tenses of the verb ;. and the past par- 
ticiple connected with the present and future tenses.-— The 
most unexceptionable distinction which grammarians make 
between the participles, is, that the one points to the con- 
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linuation of the action^ passion, or state, denoted by tlie ■ 
verb ; ancl the other, to the completion of it. Thus, the 
present participle signifies imperfect action, or action begun 
and not ended : as, " I am writing a letter." The past 
participle sighifie& action /^er/^c^^flT^ or finished : as," I have 
v^itten a letter ;" " The letter is ivritten,"* 

The participle is distinguished from the adjective, by the 
former's expressing the idea of time, and the. latter*s de- 
noting only a quality. The phrases, " loving" to give as 
well as to receive," " moving in. haste," " heated with li- 
quor," contain participles giving the idea of time ; but the 
epithets contained in the expressions, "a loving childj" 
'* a moving spectacle," " a heated imagination,"' mark sim- 
ply the qualities referred to, without any regard to time ; 
and may properly be called participial adjectives. 

Paiticiples not only convey the notion of time ; but they 
also signify actions, iuid govern the cases of pronouns, in the 
same manner as verbs do ; and therefore should be cdmpre-- 
hended in the general name of verbs. That they are mere 
mpdes, of the verb, is manifest, if our definition of a verb be- 
admitted ; for they signify beiii.g, doing, or suffering, with 
the designation of time superadded. But if the essence of 
the verb, be made to consist in afftrmatibn or assertion, not 
only the participle will be excluded from its place in the 
verb, but the infinitive itself also ; which certain ancient 
grammarians of great authority held to be alone the g^e- 
nuine verb. 

The following phrases, even when considered in them- 
selves, show that participles include the idea of time ; " The 
letter being written or having been written ;" *' Charles 
being writings having written-, or having been writing,** 
Biit when arranged- in an entire sentence, which they must 
be to make a complete sense, they show it st3l more evi- 
dently : as, '^ Charles having written the letter^ sealed and 
despatched it."^— The participle does indeed associate with 
different tenses of the verb : as, "I am writing," " I was 

* When this participle is joined to the verb fo bavey it is called 
perfect i when it is joined to the verb to be^ or understood vvith.it,, 
ic \a denominated fa^ytive^ 
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vridng/' « I shall be uniting :" but this forms no just ob- 
jection tx) its denoting time. If the time of it is often re- 
lative time, this circumstance, far from disproving, supports 
our position.* See obaervuiions under Ruie 13 of Syntax, 

Participles sometimes perform the office of substantives, 
and are used as such ; as in the following instances : '* The 
bf ginning /' ^ a good understanding ;" " excellent wilting ;" 
« The chancellor's being attached to the king secured his 
crown :" *' The general's having failed m this enterprise 
Occasioned his c&sgrace ;" " John's having been ^tvnUug a 
long time had wearied hini." 

That the words in italics of the three latter e:camples, 
perform the office of substantives, and may be considered as 
such, will be evident, if we reflect thaj the first of them has 
exactly the same meaning and constiniction as, " The chan- 
cellor's attachment to the king secured his crown ;" and 
fhat tlie other examples will bear a similar construction. 
The words, being attached^ govern the word cha7tceUor*s in 
the possessive case, in the one instance, as cleaiiy as attadi^ 
ment governs it in that case, in the other : and it is only 
substantives, or words and phrases which ojiemte as sub- 
stantives, that govern the genitive or possessive c:j5e. 

The following sentence is not pi'ecisely the same as the 
above, either in sense or construction, though, except the 
genitive case, the words are the same ; " The chancellor, 
being attached to the king, secured his cro\vn.*' In the 
former, tlie words being uttached^ form the nominative 
ease to the verb, and are stated as the cause of the efiect ; 
in the latter, they are not the nominative case, and make 
only a circumstance to chancellor^ which is the proper nc- 
minative. It may not be improper to add anotlicr form 
of this sntence, by which the learner may better under- 
stand the peculiar nature and form of each of these madcs 
of expression : " The chancellor being attrxhed to the 

* From the very natiire of tune, an action may he present notv, it 
may have ifcen present formerly, or it may b^ ptetent at iome future pe- 
Woi—yet vyhpevf FSiijiposedf that the jireseat of t)ie indicative denotes 
no time ? Ziicyclopjedia Britannka. 

a 3 
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king, his crown was secured." This constittites what iS' 
properly called, the Case Absolute. 

Sect. 4., Ref narks on the Potential Mmd^ 

That the Potential Mood should be separated from the 
subjunctive, is evident, from the complexness and confusion- 
which are produced by their being blended together, and. 
from the distmct nature of the two modes ; the former of 
which may be expressed without any condition, supposi- 
tion, &c. as will appear from the following instancea*: 
" They wight have done better ;'* " We way always act 
uprightly ;" " He was generous and would not take re-> 
venge ;" " We should resist the allurements of vice ;" " I 
€ould formerly indulge myself in things, of which I cannot 
now think but with pain,"^ 

Some grammarians have supposed that the Potential 
Mood, as distinguished above fronv the Subjunctive, ccAn- 
fides with the Indicative. But as the latter " simply in- 
dicates or declares a thing," it is manifest that the former,, 
which modifies the declaration, and introduces^ an idea, 
materially distinct from it, must be considerably different.. 
" I can walk," " I should walk," appear to be so essentially 
distinct from the simplicity of, " I walk,"" " I walked," as. 
to warrant a correspondent distinction of moods. The Im- 
perative and Infinitive Moods, which are allowed to retain, 
their rank, do not appear to contain such strong marks of 
discrimination from the Indicative, as are found in the Po- 
tential Mood. 

There are other writers on this subject, who exclude the 
Potential Mood fmm their division, because it is fonned,. 
not by varying the principal verb, but by means of the 
auxiliary verbs, tnay^ can^ wight-^ could^ wouldj &c. : but 
if we recollect, that moods are used " to signify various, 
intentions of the mind, and various modifications and cir- 
cumstances of action," we shall perceive that those auxi-- 
liaries, far from interfering wiih this design, do, in the 
clearest manner, support and exemplify it. On the reason 
alleged by these writers, the greater part of the Indicative. 
Mood must also be excluded ; as l>ut a small part of it is. 
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conjugated without auxiliaries. The Subjunctive too will 
fare no better ; since k so clearly resembles the Indicative, 
and b formed by means of conjunctions, expressed or un- 
derstood, which do not more effectually show the varied, 
intentions of the nund, dian the auxiliaries do which arc 
used to form the Potential Mood. 

Some writers have given our jnoods a much greater ex- 
tent than we have assigned to them. They assert that the 
English language may be said, without any great impro-^ 
priety, to have as many moods as it has auxiliary verbs ; 
and they aBege, in support of their opinion, that the com- 
pound expressions which they help to form, point out those 
various dispositions and actions, which, in other languages^, 
are axpressed by moods. This would be to multiply the 
moods without aldvanlage. It is, however, certain, that the 
conjugation or variation of verbs, in the English language^ 
is effected, almost entirely, by the means of auxiliaries.. 
We must, therefore,* accommodate ourselves to this cir- 
cumstance ;, and do that by their assistance, which has been 
done in the learned languages, (a few instances to the con- 
trary excepted,) in another manner, namely, by varying 
the form of the verb itself. At the same time, it is neces- 
sary to set proper bounds to this business, so as not to oc- 
casioa obscurity and perplexity, when we mean to be simple 
and perspicuous. Instead, therefore, of making a separate 
mood for every auxiliaiy verb, and introducing moods 
Interrogative^ dfUativey PromissiveyHortative^ Precativcj &c^ 
we have exhibited such only as are obviously distinct ; and 
which, whilst they are calculated to unfold and display the 
subject intelligibly to the learner,- seem to be sufficient, and. 
not more than sufficient, to- answer all the purposes for 
which moods were introduced. 

From Grammarians who form their ideas, and make 
their decisions, respecting this part of English Grammar, 
on the principles and construction of languages, which, in, 
these points, do- not suit the peculiar nature of our own, 
but differ considerably from it, we may very naturally ex- 
pect grammatical schemes that are neither perspicuous nor 
consistent, and which will tend more to perplex than in- 
form the learner. See pages a4, 85 . 
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Sect. 5. Of the Tenses. 

TiNSE, bcingthe distinction of tiine,niightseeTn 
to admit only of the present, past, and future j but 
to mark it more accurately, it is made to consist of 
six variations^ viz. the PRESENXjthe imperfect, 
the PERFECT, the pluperfect, and the first 

ind SECOND FUTURE TENSES. 

The Present Tense represents an action or event 
%& passing at the time in which it is nientioned : 
as, " I rule ^ I am ruled ; I think ; I fear.'^ 

The present tense likewise expresses a character^ quality, 
kc. at present existing : as, ,*' He is an able man ;" « She 
i-s an amiable woman." It is also used in speaking of 
actiotis contihued, with occasional intermissions, to the 
present time : as, « He frequently rides;** *' tte walks out 
every morning ;*' ** He goes into the country every sum- 
mer." We sometimes appfly this tense even to persons 
long sint« dead : as, " Seneca reasons and moralizes well ;"" 
« Job speaks feelingly of his afflictfons."' 

The present tense, preceded by the wordis, wAen. before ^ 
after y as soon asj &c. is sometimes used to point out the 
relative time of a future action : as, " W/ien he arrives he 
will hear the news ;*• " He will hear the news before he 
arrives J or ats soon as he arrives, or, at farthest, soon after 
he arrives ;" " The more she imfiroves^ the more amiable 
she will be.** " . 

In animated historical narrations, this tense is sometimes, 
substituted for tiie imperfect tense : as, " He enters the ter-- 
Mtory of the peaceable inhabitants ; he fights and conquers^ 
take^ an immense booty, wHch he divides amongst his sol- 
diers, and returns home to enjoy an empty triumph." 

The Imperfect Tense represents the action or 
event, either as past and finished, or as remaining- 
unfinished at a certain time paist: as, *^1 loved her 
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for her modesty and virtue ;'' " They were trav- 
dling post when he met them.'* 

The Perfect Tense not only refers to what is. 
past, but also conveys an allusion to the present 
time : as, *' I have finished my letter ;" " I have 
aeen the person tliat w^ recommended to me." 

In the former ejcample, it is signified that the finishings 
©f the letter, though past, was at a petiod immediately, or 
rery nearly,, preceding the present time. In the latter in- 
stance, it is uncertain whether the person mentioned was 
seen by the speaker, a long or short time before. The 
meaning is, « I have seen him some time in the course of 
a periody which includes, or comes to, the present time.'* 
When the partkular time of any occurrence is specified^ 
as prior to the present time, this tense is not used : for it 
would be improper to say " I hcrve seen him yesterday ;'* or, 
•* r hcrve finished ifty work-kst week." In these cftse&-the4ia^ 
perfect is necessary : as,<^ !««?(; him yesterday;" " \ finished 
my work last week.** But when we speak indefinitely of 
any thing past, as happening or, not happening in the day, 
year, or age, in which we mention it, the perfect must be 
employed : as, " I have been there this morning ;" " I have 
traroeUed much this year ;" " We harve escafied many dan- 
gers through life." In referring, however, to such a divi- 
sion of the day as is past before the time of our speaking, 
we use the imperfect : as, « They caine home this morn- 
ing ;" ^ He vjas with them this afternoon." 

The perfect tense, and the huperfect tense^ both denote a 
thing that is past ; but the former denotes it in such a man- . 
ner, that there is still actually^ remaining some part of the 
time to slide away, wherein we declare the thing has been 
done ; whereas the imperfect denotes the thing or action 
past in such.a manner, that nothing remains of that time 
in whif.h it was done^ If we speak of the present century,, 
we say^, " Philosophers ?iave made great discoveries in the 
pi?esent century :** but if we speak of the- last century^ we- 
say, '■ Philosophers made ^^oX, discoveries in the lastcen- 
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tury ." " Ue ha» been much alBicted this year ,*" " 1 khte^ 
this week read the king's proclamation ;" ^ I htrve heard 
great news tjiis morning :'* iyi these instances, <^ H^ has 
heen^^ " I haroe read^^ and " heard^* denote things that are 
past : but they occurred in this year, in this week, and to- " 
day ; ai>d still ther<^ r«emai^s a part of this year, M^eek, and 
day whereof I speak. 

In general, the perfect tense may be applied wherever 
the action is connected with the present time, by the actual 
existence, either of the author, or of the work, though it 
may have been performed many centuries ago ; but if 
neitlier the author nor the work now remains, it cannot be 
used. We may say, " Cicero hoB <u;r2V^fn orations ;** but we 
cannot say. " Cicero ha6 written poems ;" because the ora- 
tions are in being, but the poems are lost. Speaking of 
piiests in general, we may say, " They hate in all ages 
<laimed great powers ;" because the general order of the 
priesthood still exists : but If we sjpeak of the Druids, or 
any particular order of priests, which does not now exist,, 
**? f;?:!!:!Ct UCC this Icnse. W« cannot say, « Tie liriiid 
priests hanre claimed great powers ;" but must say, " The 
Druid priests cMined great powers ;" because that order 
is now totally extinct/ See Pickbourn on the English 
verb. 

The Pluperfect Tense represents a thing, not 
only as past, but also as prior to some other point 
oftinae specified in the sentence: as, *' I had 
finished my letter before he arrived.^' ^ 

The First Future Tense represents the action as 
yet to come, either with or without respect to the 
precise time : as, " The sun will rise to-morrow;'* 
" I shall see them again.'* 

The Second Future intimates that the action will 
be fully accomplished, at or before the time of an- 
other future action or event : as, ** I shall have 
dined at one o'clock ;" *' The two houses will 
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have fiitished their business when the king coxites 
to prorogue them.*' 

It is to be observed, that in the subjunctive mood, the 
event being spoken of nnder a condition ot supposition, or 
in the form of a wisfe^ and therefore as doubtful and con- 
tingent, the verb itself in the present, and the auxiliary 
both of the present and past imperfect times, ctften cany 
with them somewhat of a future tense : as, " If he come 
to-morrow, I may speak to him ;** " If he should, or would 
come to-morrow, I nught, would, could, or should speak 
to him." Observe also, that the auxiliaries shotdd and 
vfouidy in the imperfect times, are used to express the pre- 
sent and future as well as the past : as, " It is my desire, 
that he should, or would, come nowi or to-morrow ;" as 
well as, « It was imy desire, that he should or would come 
yesterday/' So that in this mood the precise time of the 
verb is very much determined by the nature and drift of 
the sentence. 

The present, past, and future tenses, may be used either 
d^JhtUely or indtJinUelyj both with respect to time and action. 
When they denote customs or habits, and not individual 
acts, they are applied indefinitely: as, "Virtue firomotes 
happiness ;"/* The old Romans governed by benefits- more 
than by fear ;*' " I sfuUl hereafter emfiloy my time more use- 
fully." In these examples, the words promotesy governed^ 
and shall employ^ are used indefinitely, both in regard to 
action and time ; for they are not aonfined to individual 
actions, nor to any precise points of present, past, or future 
time. When they are applied to signify particular actions, 
and to ascertain the precise poiiUs of time to which they 
are confined, they are used definitely ; as in the following 
instances. " My brother is writing' ;" ^' He btdlt the 
house last summer, but did not infmbit it till yesterday." 
« He wzW wriie another letter to-morrow." 

The difierent tenses also represent an action as complete 
or perfect^ or as incomplete or imperfect. In the phrases, 
« I am writing," '^ I was writing," ** I shall be writing," 
imperfect, unfinished actions are signified. But the followr 
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ing examples, " I wrote," " I have written,** " I lia^ 
written," « I shall have written,'* all denote coniplete 
perfect action. 

From the preceding representation of the different tenses, 
it appears, that each of them has its distinct and peculiar 
province ; and that though some of them may sometimes be 
-used promiscuously, or substituted one for another, in cases 
where great accuracy is not required, yet there is a real and 
essential difference in their meaning.— It is also evident, that 
the English ianguage contsdns the six tenses which we have 
enumerated. Grammarians who limit the number to two 
or three, do not reflect that the English verb is mostly com- 
posed of principal and auxiliary ; and that these several parts 
•constitute one verb. Either the English language has no 
future tense, (a position too absurd to need refutation,) or 
<that future tense is composed of the auxiHary and the prin- 
cipal verb. If the latter be true, as it indisputably is, 
then ausdliary and principal united, constitute a tense, in 
one instance ; and, from reason and analogy, may doubt* 
less do so, in others, in which minuter divisions of time are 
necessary, or useful. What reason can be assigned for 
not considering this case, as other cases, in which a whole 
is regarded as composed of several parts, or of principal 
and adjuncts ? There is nothing heterogeneous in the parts : 
and precedent, analogy, utility, and even necessity, au- 
thorise the luiion. 

In support of this opinion, we have th^ authority of 
eminent grammarians ; in particular, that of Dr. Beattie. 
*" Some writers,** says the doctor, " will not allow any 
thing to be a tense, but what, in one inflected woixi, ex- 
presses an affirmation with time \ for that those parts of the 
verb are not properly called tenses, wiuch assume that 
appearance, by means of auxiliary words. At this rate, 
we should have, in English, two tenses only, the present 
and the past in the active verb, and in the passive no 
tenses at all. But this is a needless nicety ; and, if adopted^ 
would inti'oduce confusion into the grammatical art. If 
ayncrveram be a tense, why should not wncUusfueram ? If 
/ heard be a tense, / did hear^ I have heard^ and / shall 
hmr^ must be equally iutitled to that appellation/' 
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"the piX)per form ot a tense, in the Greek and Latin 
tongues, is certainly that which it has in the grammars of 
tliose languages. But in the Greek and Latin grammars, 
we uniformly find, that some of the tenses are formed by 
vaiiationis of the principal verb ; and others, by the ad- 
dition of helping verbs. It is, therefore, indisputable, 
that the principal verb or the participle, and an auxiliary, 
constitute a regular tense in the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages. This point being established, we may, dbubtless, 
apply it to English verbs ; and extend the principle as far 
as jCOtiveQienc€, and the idioiH of our language require. 

If it should be said, that, on the same ground that a 
participle and auxiliary are allowed to form a tense, and 
the verb conjugated accordingly, the English noun ought 
to be declined with Imiclesand prepositions ; we must ob- 
ject to the inference. S\ich a mode of declension cannot 
apply to our language. This we think has already been 
pFoved,* It is also confessedly inapplicable to the leailied 
fanguages. Where then is the grammatical inconsistency, 
K>r the want of conformity to the ptindples of analogV, in 
making some tenses of the English verb to consist of prin- 
-cipal and auxiliary ; and all the cases of English nouns, in 
their termination ? The argument from analogy, instead 
of militating jagainst us appears to confirm and establish 
our position. See the subject further discussed in the 
•ninth section of this chapter. 

We shall close these remarks on the tenses, with a few 
observations extracted from the ENCYCLopiEoiA Bri- 
tannic a- They are worth the student*s attention, as a. 
part of them applies, not only to our explanadon of the 
tenses, but to msffiy other parts of the work. ^ Harris has 
enumerated no fewer than twelve tenses. Of this enume^ 
ration we can by no means approve : for, without entering 
into a minute examination of it, nothing can be more ob- 
vious, than thtithis tnce/itive /iresent^ " I am going to write." 
is a future tJitise ; and his completive firese^it^ " I haye 
v/ritten," a past tense. But, as was before obsei-ved of the 
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classification of words, we cannot help being of opinion, 
that to take .the tenses as they are commonly received, 
and endeavour to ascertain their nature and their differ- 
ences, is a much more useful exercise, as well as more 
proper for a work of this kind, than to raise, as might 
easily be raised, new theories on this subject:" 

Sect. 6. The conjugation of the auodliary verba to have 
and TO BE. 

The Conjugation of a verb, is the regular com- 
bination and arrangement of its several numbers, 
persons, moods, and tenses. 

The Conjugation of an active verb is style4 the 
ACTIVE voice; and that of a passive verb, the 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

The auxiliary and active verb to have, is 
conjugated in the following manner. 





TO HAVE. 


- 


Indicative Mood. 


1. 

2. 
3. 


Present Tenae, 
Singular, Plural, 
Pera, I have. 1. We have. 
Per^. Thou hast. 2. Ye or you have.* 


.1. 

2. 
3. 


Imiierfect Tenae, 
Singular, Plural, 
I had. 1. We had. 
Thou hadst. 2. Ye or you had. 
He, &c. had. 3. They had. 



II I. 1 I ii— i^M^ I ^M^a^— — i^— M^— —— .■^i— I , II M^i^—i .— 1.^— .pM.^1— — ■ 

* Hmb is now used only in poetry, and on very serious subjects 
^5 nearly obsolete. 







titTMo£o6f. 


I. 

2. 
S. 


Singular, 
I have had- ' 
Thou hast had. 
He has had. 


Perfect Tense, 

Plural. 

1. We have had. 

2. Ye or you have had. 

3. They have had. 
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Plufierfect Tens€,\ 
Singular^ Plural, 

1. I had had. 1. We had had. 

2. Thou hadst had* 2. Ye or you had had. 

3. He had had. 3. They had had. 

Fitat FutUi*e Tense, 
SingtUar. Plural, 

1. I shall or will have. 1. We shall or will have. 

2. Thou Shalt or wilt have^ 2. Ye or you shall or will have. 

3. He shall or will have. 3. They shall or will .have. 

Second Future Tense. 
Singular. Plural, 

1. I shall or will have had. I. We shall or will have had. 

2. Thou Shalt or wilt have 2. Ye or you shall or will 

had. have had. 

3. He shall or will have had. 3- They shall or will have had 

Imperative Mood* 





Singular. 


Plural. ^ 


1. 


Let me have. 1. 


Let us have. 


2. 


Have, oi* have thou, or 2. 


Have, or have ye, or de 




do thou have. 


ye or you have. 


3. 


Let him have. . 3. 


Let them have. 



The imperative mood is not strictly entitled to three per- 
sons. The command is always addressed to the second 

f Some Grammarians distinguish the three past tenses, by thte 
names of tint first preterit, the second preterit, the third preterit ,• and 
the first and second future tenses, by the terms, ^^ure itnpitfeet, and 
futrue perfect. 
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person, not to the first or *third, For when we say, ^ Let 
me have," « Let him, or let them have," the meaning 
and construction are, do thouj or rfo ye, let me, him, or 
them have, In philosophical strictness, both number and' 
person might be entirely excluded from every veili. They 
are, in fact, the properties of substantives, not a part of 
the essence of a verb. Even the name of the imfierative 
mood, does not always correspond to its ;iature : for it 
sometimes fietiiions as well as commands. But with re- 
spect to all these points, the practice of our grammarians 
is so uniformly fixed, and so analag-ous to the languages, 
ancient and modern, which our youth have to study, 3iat 
it would be an- unwarrantable degree of innovation, to 
deviate from the established terms and arrangements. See 
the advertisement at the end of the Inls^duction, page 8 ; 
f\nd the quotation from the EneyclopsKdia Biitannica, 
pages 85,86* 

- ; 

Potential Mood. 

Preaeht Teliae, 
Singular. Plural, 

1 . I may or can have. 1 . We may or can have. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have. 2. Ye or you may or can hr.ve;. 

3. He may or can have. 3* They may or can have. 

Imperfect Tense, 
Singular. Plural, 

1 . I might, could, T^ould, or \ . We might, could, would, 

. should, have. or should haye. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shou Idst have . would or should have. 

3. He might, could, would, 3, They might, could, would> 

. or should have. or should have. 

Perfect Tense, 
Singular. Plural, 

1. I may or caa have liad. 1. We may or can have Jaad. 

2. Thou maystor canst \mve 3. Ye oy^ you may or caiv 

had. h^ve kad. 

3. He may or can have had. 3. They may or can ha't^e'had^ 
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Plufierfect Tense. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I might, could, would 1. We mi^ht, could, would, 

or should have had. or should have had. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should have 
had. had. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 
or should have had. or should have had.* 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense, 
Singular, Plural. 

1. If I have. 1. If we have. 

2. If thou have. 2. If ye or you have. 

3. If he have. 3. If they have. 

The remaining tenses of the subjunctive mood arc, in 
every respect, similar to the correspondent tenses of the 
indicative mood ; with the addition to the verb, of a con- 
junction, expressed or implied, denoting a condition, mo- 
tive, wish, supposition, &c. It will be proper to direct the 
learner to repeat all the tenses of this mood, with a con- 
junction prefixed to each of them. See, on this subject, 
the observations at page 102 ; and^the notes on the nine- 
teenth rule of Syntax. x 

Infinitive Mood. 
Present, To have. Perfect. To have had. 



• Shall and •will, when thcry denote inclination, resolution, pro-^ 
mise, may be considered* as well as their relations should dind tvcuicl, 
as belonging to the potential mood. But as they generally signify 
futurity, they have been appropriated, as helping verbs, to the for- 
mation of the future tenses of the indicative and subjunciivc moods. 

H 2 
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Partictfiles, 

PreatfitorActi\j€, Having. 
Perfect, Had.. 

Comfi&undJ^erfect, Ha^raig had. 

As the subjunctive mood, in English, has no variation,, 
in the form of the verb, from the ihcticetive, (except in the 
present tense of verbs generally, and the present and im- 
perfect tenses of the verh to bcy) it would be superfluous 
.to conjugate it in this vrork, thixxugh every tense. But all 
the other moods and tenses of the vetbs> both in .the active 
and passive voices, are conjugated at large, that the learners- 
may have no doubts or misapprehensions respecting their 
particular forms. They to whom the subject of grammar 
is entirely new, and young persons especially, are much, 
more readily and effectually instructed, by seeing the parts 
, of a subject so essential as the verb, unfolded and spread 
before them, in all their varieties, than by being generally . 
and cursorily informed of the manner in which, they may 
be exhibited. The time employed by the scholars, in con- 
sequence of this display of the verbs, is of small moment 
compared with the advantages, which they will probably 
derive from tlie plan. 

It may not, however, be generally proper for young 
persons beginning the study of grammar, to commit to. 
memory all the tenses of the Verbs. If the em/ile tenses, 
namely, the present and the iwfierfect^ together with the 
first future tense^ should, in the first instance, be committed 
to memory, and the rest carefuHy perused and explained, 
the business will not be tedious to the scholars, and their- 
progress will be rendered more obvious and pleasing. The. 
general viaw of the subject, thus acquired and impressed, 
may afterwards be extended witli ea&e«ind. advantage. 

It appears to be proper, for the information of the learn- 
ers, to make a few obserN^ations in this place, on somfe of 
the tenses, &c. The first is, that sora^ grainiHarians con- 
found the imperfect and perfect tenses of the potential 
mood with the present tense: but that they are really 
distinct, and have an appropriate reference to. time, cor- 



respondent to the definitions of those tenses, will appear 
from a few examples : " I wished him to stay, but he 
would not ;*• " I couid not accomplish the business in 
time ;** " It was my direction that he should submit ;*^ 
" He. was ill, but I thought he might Myg ;'* 1 may have 
wiaunderatood him j" " He may have deceived' me ;" « I 
cannot have dreamed it ;'* " He carmot hartre obtained it by 
force ;,'* " Can we have been deceived in him ?*'-— -These ex* 
an^ples show, that the imperfect and perfect tenses of the 
potential niood, ase essentially ^stinct from the pluperfect, 
as well as from the present tense of that mood. 

The next remark is, that the auxiliary xvill^ in the first 
person singular and plural of the second future tense ; and 
the auxiliary shall^ in the second and third persons of that 
tense, in the indicative mood, appear to be incorrectly ap- 
plied. The impropriety of such associations may be in- 
ferred from a few examples : " I wi^ have had previous 
notice, whenever the event happens ;" " Thou shak have 
served thy apprenticesliip before the -end of the year;" 
" He shall hav£^ completed his business when the messen- 
ger arrives." " I shall have had ; thou wilt have served ; 
he mil have cotnpleted,*' &c. would have been correct and 
applicable. The pecuUar import of these auxiliaries, as 
explained in page ,9^, imder section 7, seenis to account 
for their impropriety in the appficatiofts just mentioned. 

Some writers on Grammar object to the propriety of ad- 
mitting the second futu^re, in both the inAeative and sub- 
junctive moods : but that tiiis tense is applicable to both 
moods^ will be m&nifest from the following examines. 
« John will have earned hii wages the next new-year's day," 
is a simple declaration, and therefore in the indicative mood: 
« If he shall have finished his work when the bell rings, he 
will be entitled to the reward," is conditicmal and contin- 
gent, and 13 therefore in the subjunctive mcod. 

We shall conclude tJiese detached observations, with one 
remark which may be useful to the young scholar, namely, 
that as the indicative mood is converted into the subjunc- 
tive, by the expression of a condition, supposition, wish, 
motive, &c. being superadded to it ; so the potential mood 
may, in like manner, be turned into the subjvmctive j as 
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will be seen in the following examples : " If I could de- 
ceive him, I should abhor it;" " Though he should in- 
crease in wealthy he would not be charitable ;" " Even 
in prosperity he would gain no esteem, unless he should 
conduct, himself bettcjr." 

The auxiliary and neuter verb To be^ is conju- 
gated as follows : 

TO BE. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 

lingular. Plural, 

1 . I am. 1 . We are. 

2. Thou art. 2. Ye or you are* 

3. He, she, or it is. 3. They are I 

Imperfect Tense* 

Singular, Plural. . 

1. I was. I. We were. 

2. Thou wast 2. Ye or you were. 

3. He was. 3. They were. 

Perfect Tense* 

Singular, PluraL 

. I. I have been. 1. We have been. 

2. Thou hast been. 2. Ye or you have been. 

3. He hath or has been. 3. They have been. 

Pluperfect. Tense. 

Singular, Plural. 

1 . I had been. 1 . We had been, 

2. Thou hadst been. 2. Ye or you had been. 

3. He had been. 3. They had been. 

First Future Tense. 

Singular, Plural, 

1 . I shall or will be. 1 . We shall or will be. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be. 2. Ye or you shall or will bev 

3. He shall or will be* 3. They shall or will be. 
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Second Future Tense. 
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Sing-ular. 
1. 1 shall or will have been. 
2. Thou shalt or wilt have 

been. 
S. He shall or will haveheen. 



Flural. 

1 . We shall or will have been* 

2. Ye or you shall or will 
have been. 

3. They shall or will have been. 



Imperative Mood. 



Singular. 

1. Let me be. 

2. Be thou or do thou be. 

3. Let him be. 



Plural, 

1. Let us be. 

2. Be ye or you, or do ye be^ 
3 Let them be. 



Potential Mood. 

/ Present Tenae. 

Singular, J^lural, 

L I may or can be. 1. We may or can be. 

2. Thou mayst wf ciJftSt bfe. 2. Ye or you may or can be.. 

3. He may or can be. 3. They may or can be. 

Imperfect Tense, 



iSin^lar, 
i. I odtght, couTd, woidid, 
or sliouid be. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 
wouldst or shouldst be. 

3. He might, could, wouM, 
or should be. 



Plural, 
t. We might, could, wouW, 
or should be. 

2. Ye or you might, could, 
would or should be. 

3. They fnight, could, would,. 
or should be. 



Perfect Tense,. 



Singular,. 

1, I may or can have been.. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 
been. 

X He may or caaha^-e been. 



• Plural .. 

1. We may or can have been^.. 

2. Ye or you may or caa have 
been. 

3. Tbey may or can have been.. 
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Singular, 

1. I might, could, ^rould, 
or should have been. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 
wouldst, or shouldst have 
been. 

3. He might, could, would, 
«r should have been. 



Plufierfect Tense. 

Plural. . 

1. We might, could, would, 
or should have been. 

2. Ye or you might, could, 
would, or should have 
been. 

3. They might, could, wouldV 
or should have been. 



Subjunctive Mood. 



SingtJar, 
r. If I be. 
2; If thou be. 
3. If he be. 



Singular. 

1 . If I were. 

2. Ifthouwert. 

3. If he were. 



Present Tense. 

Plural. 

1. If we be. 

2. If ye jor you be* 

3. If they be. 

Imfierfect Tense. 

Plural. 
I. IfWewere* 
a. If ye or you were; 
3. If they were. 



The remaining tenses of this mood are, in every re- 
spect, similar to the corresponding tenses of the Indicative 
mood. See pages 90, 102, and the notes under the nine- 
teenth rule of syntax. ^ 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present Tense. To be. Perfect. To have been. 

Participles. 

Present. Being. Perfect. Been. 

Compound Perfect. Having been. 
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Sect. 7. The auxitiary Verbs conjugated in their timfile 

Jbrm; with observatuma on their peculiar, nature and 

force. 

The learner will perceive that the preceding auxiliary 
verbs, to have and to be^ could not be conjugated through 
> all the moods and tenses, without the help of other auxiliary 
verbs ; namely, may can^ will ahaU^ and their variations. 

Tkat auxiliary verbs, in their simple state, and unassisted 
by others, are of a very limited extent, and chiefly useful 
from the aid which they aflford in conjugating the prin- 
cipal verbs, will clearly appear to the scholar, by a distinct 
conjugation of each of them, uncombined with any other. 
They are exhibited for his inspection ; not to be com- . 
mitted to memory. 

TO HAVE. 

Present Tense. 

Sing. 1. I have. 2. Thou hast. 3. He hath <?r has. 

Piur.\. We have. 2. Ye or you have. 3. They have. 

Imfierfect Tense. 
Smg. I. I had. 2. Thouhadst. 3. He had. 

Flur. 1. We had. 2. Ye or you had. 3. They had. 

Participles. 

Present. Having. Perfect. Had. 

TO BE. 

Present Tense, 
fiing. 1. 1 am. 2. Thou art. 3. He is. 

Plur. 1. We are. 2. Ye or you are. 3. They are. 

Imfierfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. 1 was. 2. Thou wast. 3. He was. 

JPlur. 1. We were. 2. Ye or you were. 3. They were. 
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ParHcipiea., 
jRre»ent, Being Prrjbct, Been. 

Pre9e7U Tense. 

Sing, 1. 1 shall.* ^. Thou shalt/ 3. He shall. 
Tlur. 1. Wc shall. 2. Ye or you shall. 3. They shA. 

Imperfect Tenae, 

Sing. 1. 1 should. 2. Thou shoukist. 3. He should. 
Plur. 1. We should. 2. Ye or youshould. 3. They should, 

WILL, 

Present Tense^ 

Sing, 1 . 1 will. 2. Thou wilt. 3. He will. 

Plur, I. We wiil. 2. Ye or you will. 3. They will. 

Imiierfect Tenae, 

Sing, 1. 1 would. 2. Thou wouldst. 3. He would. 
Plitr, 1; We would. 2. Yeoryouwouldi 3. They wcrukl. 

MAY, 

» 
Present Tense, 

Sing,\,lm9Cf, 2, Thou mayst. 3, He may. 
Plur, 1. We may. 2. Ye or you may. 3. They may. 

Imfierfect Tense, 

Sing, 1. I might. 2. Thoumightst. 3. He might. 
Plur, 1. We might. 2. Ye or you might. 3. They might. . 



• SbcUl is here properly used in the present tense, having the same 
analogy to ^bmUl that can has to coitid, majf to m^f&e, and wU *6 
^tHtuld, '* 







iKsm^h»m^ 


.n 






VMf, 




^lur. 
'Fhir. 


1. We csm. 

1. 1 could. 
4. We could 


Freaent Teme^ 
It, Thou C2ffiist. 
2 Ye or you aai. 

Irrtfierject Temt. 
2. Thou couldst. 
.2. Ye or you could 

TO DO. 


3. Be can. 
3. They caft. 

3. He could. 
. 3. They could. 


-Sing. 
■Flur, 

■Plur, 


l.Ido. 
1. We do. 

i.tdia. 

1. We did. 


Prtaent Tense, 
2. Tboudost. 
2. Ye or you do. 

ImfitrfeCt Tense. 
2. Thou didst. 
2. Ye or you did. 


S. He doth or does. 
3. They do. 

3. He did. 
3. They did. 




Prts&m. 


Farticifiles. 
Doing. Ferfeet. Done. 



Thie vei^ have^ be^ nsUlf and do^ when they al*e tintoo- 
Vnected with a prih<iipal vjerb, dxpressed or understood^ are 
^not aoadiiarles, but priQcipal verbs: as, " We have 
neaough >*^ " 1 am grateful r " He vfOk it to be so j'* 
"*' Tlwy do as tbey please^^ In this view, they also have 
their auxiliaries : a$iy ** I shall lia-^e "enough j*"^ ^ I v;iU 
*rgr^xrV' &0. 

The peculiar fbtroe ofthe several auxiliaries will appear 
from the following accouiit x>f them. 

P^ aokddid mark the action itself^ or the time ot it, with 
greater energy and positlveness : ^ as, " I do speak truth ;** 
*' I dfii. respect hioa ;*' ^ jftere km I, for thou didst call 
me." They are of great use in negative sentences : as, ^' I 
dtx not fear ;'* " I & tjo? write." They are almost uni- 
versally employed in asking questions : as, « Does he 
learn ?** « Did he'not write f** They sonacfimes also sup* 
ply the place of anothel* verb, and make the repetition of 
4f, in the same or a subsequent sentence, unnecessary : as 
'*<Yatt attend not to .your studies as*he^or*;" (i.e. as he 
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attends, &c.) << I shall come if I can ; but li 1 do not, 
please to excuse me ;** (i. e. if I come not.) 

Let not onlj expresses .permission, but entreating, ex- 
horting, commanding : as, " Let us know the truth ;'^ 
« Let me die the death of the righteous j" "^Let not thy 
heart be too much elated with success ;" ^ Let thy incli-^ 
nation submit to thy duty." 

May and vught express the possibility or liberty of doing 
a thing ; can and could, the power ; as, " It may rain ;** 
" I may write or read ;" « He might have improved 
more than he has ;" " He can write much better than he 
could last year." 

Must is sometimes called in for a helper, and denotes 
necessity : as, " We must speak the truUi, whenever we 
do speak, and we must not prevaricate." 

Will, in the first person singular and plund, intimates 
resolution and promising ; in the second and third person, 
only foretels : as, " I will reward the good, and will punish 
the wicked ;" " Wc will remember benefits, and be grate- 
ful;" "Thou wilt, or he will, repent of that folly ;'» 
** You or they will have a pleasant walk." 

Shall, on the contrary, in the first person, simply foretels ; 
in the second and thind persons, promises, coinmands, or 
threatens : as, " I shall go abroad ;" ** We shall dine at 
home ;" " Thou shalt, or you shall inherit the land ;" 
** Ye shall do justice, and love mercy ;" « They shall 
account for their misconduct." The following passage is- 
not translated according to the distinct and proper mean- 
ings of the words shall and vill: ^ Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow i^e all the days of my life ; and I will 
dwell in the house of the Lord for ever ;" it ought to bc> 
« Wm follow me," and ^' I shaU dwell." 

Thes© observations respecting the import of the verbs 
VfiU and shall, must be understood of explicative sentences ; 
for when the sentence is interrogative, just the reverse, fop 
the most part, takes place : thus, " I sktUl go ; you wUi 
go ;" express event only : but, " will you g# ?" imports 
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intention ; and, ^ 9hall I go ?" refers to the will of another. 
But, w He shall go," and " shall he go ?'* both imply Mrill ; 
expresang or refeningto a command. 

When the verb is put in the subjunctive mood, the 
meaning of these auxiliaries likewise undergoes some alte« 
ration ; as. the learners will readily perceive by a few ex- 
amples : « If he shall proceed ;'* « If he will not desist ;'* 
« Unless he shall acknowledge ;" " If you shall ccxiscnt ;" 
'* If you TOtVl? persist." 

Would, primarily denotes inclination ^f will ; and should 
obligation. : but they both vary their importy and arejofien 
used ta express simple event. 

^ Sect. 8. The Conjugation of regular Verbs » 
ACTIVE. 

Vekbs Active are called Regular, when they 
formtheir imperfect tense of the indicative mood^ 
and their perfect participle, by adding to the 
verb, edy or d only when the verb ends in e ; as 

Present. Imperfect. Perfect Partic^p. 

I favour. I favoured. Favoured. 

I love. I loved. Loved. 

A Regular Active Verb is conjugated \w the 
Ibllowing manner. 

' ' TO LOVE, 

^Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I love.* 1. We love. 

3. Thou lo vest. ^. Ye or you love. 

^, He, she, or it, loveth or loves. 3. They love. 

, • In the present and imperfect tenses, we use a^ifFerent form of 
the verb, when we mean to express energy and posttiveness : as *« I 
do love ; thou dost lov« j he does love ; I <iid love ; thou didst love ; 
h«cWloYe»" 
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fwfierfict TeMe. 
Singular. JPiuroL. 

1. I loved. 1. WcloTcd. 

^. Tbba Imei^si^ S. Ye ior yon loveot. 

3. He loved. 8; They lomed. 

jPer/ect Tenw. 

1. I hare loved. 1. We hat^ldvod. 

2. Thou hast laired. s: Yb or youinve ^ilM.. 

3. Hehalh orhaslcnred* S. Tknef ham iovied. 

Phtiierfect Time. 
Singtdar. FheraL 

1. I had loved* J, We had loved. 

2. Thou hadst loved. 2. Ye or you had loved., 
a. He had loved. S. They had loved. 

Sifigular, PluraL 

1. I shall or will love. 1. We shall or will love. 

2. Thou ^ah or wilt love- 2. Ye or you shall or wiH Jovc*. 

3. He shall or will love. 3, They shall or wiS lovt. 

Second Fuiwr Tt^e. 
SingtUar. Plural, 

\. I shall or will have loved. 1. We shall or will haveloved*- 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have 2^ Ye or. you shall or will have 
loved. loved. 

3. He shall or will h^te 3* Th^ shall or will have 
loved. loved. 

Those tenses are called simple tenses, which ane formed, 
of the verb itself, without the assistance of any other vert> : 
as, " I love, I loved.** The coinpound tenses ate such a&^ 
cannot be formed without the assistance of some other 
vert> : as, " I harve loved ; 1 ?uid loved ; I shall or wilt 
love ; I mayXovQ ; I may be loved; I may lurve *^<f« loved;'* 
&c. These compounds are, however, to be con^uiered m, 
•nly different forms of the same verb. 
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Singular, 
\ . Let me love. 

2. Love, or love thoU) or 
do thou love. 

3. Let him lo¥e. 



Imperative Mood. 

Plural, 

1 
2 



I^t us love. 

Love, or love ye or you, 
or do ye love. 
Let them love. 



Potential Mood. 

Present Tenae, 
Singular* Plural, 

1. I may or can love; 1. We may or can love. 

2, Thou maystor canst love. 2. Ye or you may or can love. 
5, He mayar can love. 3. They may or can love. 



Ifnfierfecf 
Angular, 

1. I might, could, would, or I. 
should love. 

2. Thou nughtst, couldst, 2. 
wottldst, or shi>uldst love. 

3. He might, could, would 3, 
or should love. 



Teme. 

Plural. 
We might, could, would,. 

or should love. 
Ye or you might, could, 

would, or should love. 
They might, coitld, woukl, 

or should love. 



, Perfect Tense, 

Singular, Plural, • 

1 . I may or can have loved. 1 . We may or can have love J. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can have 
loved. loved. 

3. He may or can have loved. 3, They may or can have loved > 



1. 



2. 



Plutierfeci 
Singular^ 
I might, could, would, or 1. 
should have loved. 
Thou mightst, couldst, 2. 
wouldst, or shouldst have 
loved. 

He might, could, would 3. 
or should have loved. 

12 



Ttnse, 

. Plural, 

' We might, could, would, 
or should have loved. 
Ye or you might, could, 
would, or should have 
loved. 

They might, could, would 
w should have loved. 



Snhqfmctvf^ Mood* 

Present Tense, 
Singuiar, PluraL 

1. If I love, !• If we love, 

2. If thou love* 2. If ye or you !ot«. 

3. If he love, - 3. If they love. 

The remaining" tenses of this mood, are, in every re- 
spect, similar to the corre^ondent tenses of the indicative. 
mood. See the following «otes, and page 90. 

Infinitive Mood^ 

JP^e^m. To loVe/ Perjett. To have ioverf. 

Participles, 

Present, Loving. Perfect, /Lovt^^ 

Ccvifiotmd Perfect, Having loved, 

The active verb may be conjugated differently, by adding^ 
Its present or active participle to the auxiliary verb ie de^ 
through all its moods and tenses ; as, instead df « I teach, 
thou teachest, he teaches," &c^; we may say, « I am teacli- 
ing, tliou art teachings hejs teaching," &c. : and m«te*d of 
** I taught," Sec. " I was teaching," &.c. : and so on, through 
all tlie variations of the auxiliary. This mode of conju* 
gation has, on particular occasions, a peculiar propriety ; 
and contributes to the harmony and precision of the lan- 
guage. These forms 66 expression are adapted toparti-*- 
cularacts, not to general habits, or affections of the mind. 
They are very frequently applied to neuter verbs ;. as^ " I 
am musing ; he is sleeping."* 

Some grammaiians apply, what is called the conjunctive 
termination^ to the persons of the principal verb, and to 
its auxiliaries, through all the tenses of the subjunctive 
mood. But this is cendnly contrary to the , practice of 

Ju ■ ' I ■'■! II U tm ■ I ■■ 

• As the participle, in this inode of conjygationT performs tb# 
office of a verb, thr6iigh ail the moods and teiues ; and as it implies, 
the idea of tln^e, atid governs the objective case of pronouns in the 
fame manner as verbs do ; is it not manifest, that' it is a species or 
form of the verb, and thact it cannot {>tfoperly be cbtttidered us a di». 
tinct part of speech 2 . . . - 



good writers, lohhson apfplies this tertnirmeiaA to ttiie pre* 
sent and perfect temsea otily^ Lowth restricts it entirely 
to the present tenirei;; aiitd Priestley coniines it to the preseiv^ 
8Ad imperfect tenses. This <iifferen€e of o^inio9% amoag^ 
grsamtMoians of such etAinence, may have comribHtedta 
that diverttty ofprascdce, so observable in ^etiseofthe 
subjancthre mood. Unifomxity in this point is highly de- 
KEraUe. it would materially assist both teachers and learn- 
ers ; and^woald constitute a qonsiderable impvovtmetit ^ 
otir language. 

On this subject we adopt the opinion of Do<^r Ldwtl^ ? 
and concede we are fully ^^^rnaited by his a^thoHty, and 
that of the most correct an«J elegant writers^ in limiting: 
the coBjcmotive terft^nation of the second and thii^d persons 
tingvdar of the firrsefit tense. Bttt, f©r th^s cpnveEde^e ef 
tesidaers.whD think that the persons of ^ the three tenses^ 
m tive sisbjunetive mood, are entitled to this distinctive 
terminatioik^aEidfor the inspection of the cnrBsus studen>t^ 
Tire shall add here the form of conpgatkig those three 
tenses accorditi^ to the views of such tutors. 

Subjunctive Mood* 
Present Tense. 

1. IfllTve, 1. Jf^e/ove. 

3. Ifthmleve. 2. Ifyewy^uhve, . 

3. If he lave. 3. lfth**ylove. 

Imfierfoct Teiise^ 

Smgular.. Plu^aL 

1. Iflkrved. ' 1. If beloved. 

2. Ifthoulorved, .5. If ye or you loved. 

3. If he laved. :?. If they loved. 

PerfecFt Tense* 
Sin^taTi ■ Fktrtd, ' ' 

U If I have loved. 1. If^mehavehved, 

8 . Iftf^u ^Mve loved^ 2 . ^ye or pom have imed.. 

3. Ifhe have loved. Z. . If they ha^e lorved. 
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Grammarians have not only differed in opinion, respect- 
ing the extent and variations of the subjunctive mood ; but 
a few of them have even doubted the existence of such a 
mood in the English language. These writers assert, that 
the verb has no vaiiation from the indicative ; and that a 
conjunction added to the verb, gives it no title to become 
a distinct mood ; or, at most, no better^than it would have^ 
if any other particle were joined to it. To these observa^ 
tions it may be replied ; 1st. It is evident, on inspection^ 
that the present tense of the principal verbs, and the pre- 
sent and imperfect tenses of the verb tQ be^ or at least the 
two latter, admit of a variation from the form of the indi- 
cative mood. 2d. There appears to be as much propriety, 
in giving a conjunction the power of assisting to form the 
subjunctive mood, as there is in allowing the participle to 
to have an effect in the formation of the infinitive mood.* 
3d. A conjunction added to the verb, shows the manner 
of being, doing, or suffering, which other particles cannot 
show : they do not coalesce with the verb, and modify it, 
as conjunctions do. 4th. It may be said, " If contingency 
constitutes the subjunctive mood, then it is the sense of a 
phrase, and not a conjunction, that determines this mood.'* 
But a little reflection will show, that the contingent sense 
lies in the meaning and force of the conjunction, expressed 
or imderstood. See the notes and observations on the 
nineteenth rule of syntax. 

It may be of use to the scholar, to remark, in this place, 
that though only the conji^iction ifi& affixed to the verb^ 
any other conjimction proper for the subjunctive mood, 
may with equal propriety, be occasionally annexed. The 
instance given is sufficient to explain the subject : more 
would be tedious, and tend to embarrass the learner. 

PASSIVE. 

Verbs Passive are called regular, when they 
form their perfect participle by the addition of rf 
or edj to the verb : as, from the verb *^ To love,'* 

* « Conjunctions have %a influence on the xnood of the following' 



is formed the pasriw^ ** I am loved, I was loved,, 
I shaU be loved/^ &c. 

A regular passive ver^ is conjugated by adding 
the perfect participle to the auxiliary to be^ throu^ 
att ksch^i^ii^sof number, persoii, mood, aadtenbe^ 
4a the following manner : 

* TO BE LOVED. 

ladicatltre Mood/ 

JPresent Tense, 

2. Thou art lovpd* 2. Ye or you are lo»«L. 

3. He islpfwd. 3. They m$ }m9ii^ 

Imfterfect Tense,- 
Singular. / iHurcU, 

1 . I was loved. \\ We were loved. 

2. Thou wast loved.. 2- Ye 6r you were loved., 

3. He was loved.. 3. They were loved. 

Perfect Tense, 
Siffgidar. Fhvral. 

t, I Iwve be«^ loved'. 1 . We have beeu loved. 

2. Thou hast beeq^loved^ 2. Ye or you have beeu im^etL 

3. HehathOrhaftbeieulovcsJ. 3. Tliey ha*e beeaioved. 

Plufieifect Tenae^ 
Smg'uhtr, . Plural, ^ 

1. 1 had been loved". V, We had been loved. 

2. Thou hadst been io^d; 2. Ye or you had bcfcn lovedi- 
S^H€^hadh^i3Ll9ved« 3. They had been loved. 

J*'irjU Putwce Tenae^ 
Singukr^ Piarat. 

f . r Bhall or ToJl be foved. I. We simile tir wiil be iiMrecT. 
2. Thau shalt or wflt be 2. Ye or you shali or will be 

knwd. , loved» 

S. He shall' jdt wUi be hn»ed. 3; They shall or iBiUi Im loved. 



Second Future Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 shall or will have been 1. We shall or will have been 

loved. loved.: 

3. Thou Shalt or wilt have 2. Ye or you f^l or will 

been loved. have been lovea. 

3. He shall w will have 5. They shall or will have 

keen loved. been loved. 

Imperatiyc Mood. 

Singular'. FlurcS. 

1. Let me be loved. I . Let us be loved. 

2. Be thou loved,ar do thou 2. Be ye or you loved, or d# 
be loved. ye be loved. 

3. Let him be loved. 3. Let them be loved. . 

Potential Mood. 

present Tense, 

Stiguhr. Plural. 

iyL may or can be loved. 1 . We may or can be loved. 

2. Thou may at or canst be 2. Ye or you may or can be 

Joved. loved. 

9. He may or can be loved. 3. They may or 4»n be. loved- 

Imfierfect Tense, 

Singular, Plurat. 

l.I might, could, would, l.We might, could, would, 

or should be loved, ^ or should be loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2* Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst be would, or should be lov- 
loved. ed. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 
. sr should be loved. or should be loved. 
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'Perfect Tense. 



Singular. 
1* I may or .can have been 

lovedL 
3. Thou mayst or canst have 

been loved. 
3. He may or can have been 

loved. 



Plural, 

1. We may or can have been 
loved. 

2. Ye or you may or can have 
been loved. 

3. They may or can have been 
loved. 



Pluperfect 

^gular. 
1« I might) could, would, or 1. 

should have been loved. 
2, Thou mightst, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouldst have 

been loved. 
3^ He might, could, would, 

•r should havebeenloved. 



2. 



Terue. 

Plural. 
We might, could, would, 
or should have been loved. 
Ye or you might, could, 
would, or should have 
been loved. 

They might, could, would, 
or should have been loved. 



Subjunctive Mood. 



SingiUar. 

1. If I be loved. 

2. If thou be loved. 

3. If he be loved. 



Present Tense, 

Plural. 

1. If we be loved. 

2. If ye or you be lovedT 

3. If they be loved. 



Imperfect Ten^e, 

Singular. PluraL 

K If I Were loved. 1 . If we were loved. 

2. If thou wert loved. 2. If ye or you were loved. 

3. If he were loved. 3. If they were loved. 

The remaining tenses of thi^ mood are, in every respect, 
similar to the correspondent tenses of the indicative mood. 
See pages 90, 103, and the notes under the nineteenth nde 
of syntax. 



Infinitive Mood. 

To be loved. To have been loved. 

J'artkiples. 

Present, Being loved. 

Perfect or Passive^ Loved, 

Compound Perfects Having been loved. 

* When an auxiliary is joined to the participle 6f the prin- 
^pal verb, the aii^tlliary goes through all the v&riations of 
person and number, and the participle itself continues in- 
-variably the same. When there are two or mc/re auxilia- 
Ties joined to the participle, the first of them only is varied 
-ticcording to persoti and number.. The auxiliary musr ad- 
niits of no variation. 

The neuter verb is conjugated like the active ; but as it 
partakes somewhat of the nature of the passive, it admits 
in many instances, Df the passive form, retaining still the 
neuter signification : a»,>f 1 am .arrived ;" " I was gone ;" 
" 1 am grown." The auxiliary verb am, «ww^ in this case, 
precisely definea the time of the action or events but dees 
not cittnge the nature 9f h ; the passive form still express^- 
ing, not properly a pasiion, but only a state or eondit^ of 
ibeing. 

Sect. 9. QhaervadomonPoMive Verba. 

Some writers ongratAmar assert, that there are no ftis* 
4iiv6 Verbs in the English language, because we h^re no 
verbs of this kind With a petuliar termination, attoftbem 
Ijeing formed by the (fifferent tenses of the auxiliary to be^ 
joined to the pasaVe ipafrticiple of tire verk This rs, how- 
ever, to imstake the trueHatuTPe tif the English Verb ; and 
to regulate it, not on the principles of our own tongue, but 
on those of foreign languages. The conjugation, or the 

riatiout of the English verb> to answer all the purposes 
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*^t verbs, is accompUslied by the means of ayxiliaries ; and 
if it be alleged What we have no passive verbs, because we 
xannot exhibit thetn without having recourse to helping 
verbs, it may with equal truth be said, that we have no 
fierfecty filufierfect^ or future tense, in the indicative or sub- 
junctive mood ; since d\ese> as well as some oilier parts of 
the verb active, are formed by auxiliaries.. 

Even the Greek and Latin passive vefbs require an auxi-> 
"liary to con jtigate some of their tendes ; namely , the formef, 
in tiie preterit of the optative and subjunctive moods ; and 
the latter, in the perfect and pluperfect of the indicative, 
the perfect, pluperfect, and future of the subjunctive 
mood, and the perfect of the infinitive. The deponent 
verbs, in Latin, require also an auxiliary to conjugate se- 
veral of their tenses. This statement abundantly proves 
that the conjugation of a verb in the ieamed languages 
•does not consist solely in varying the form of the original 
rerb. It proves that these languages, like out own lan- 
guage, sometimes conjugate with an auxiliary, and some- 
times without it. There is, indeed, a difference. What 
the learned languages require to be done, in some instances, 
the peculiar genius of our own tongue obliges us to do, 
•in active verbs, principally, and in passive ones, univer- 
sally. In short, the .variation of the verb, in Greek and 
Latin, is generally alcomplishjed by prefixes, or termina- 
dons, added to the verb itself i in English, by the addition 
of auxiliaries. 

The English tongue is, in many respects, materially dif- 
ferent from the learned languages. It is, therefore, very 
possible to be mistaken ourselves, and to mislead and per- 
plex others, by an undistingiiishing attachment to the prin- 
ciples and arrangement of the Greek and Latin Gram- 
marians. Much of the confusion and perplexity, which 
we meet with in the writings of some English. Grammari- 
ans, on the subject of verbs, moods, and conjugations, has 
arisen from the misapplication of names. We are apt 
to think, that the old names must always be attached to 

K 
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the ideadcai foriias and thii]^s to which tlie-y wei;e anci- 
ently attached. But if we rectify, this mistake, and pro- - 
perly adjust the names to the peculiar forms and pature 
of the tlungs in our own language, we shall be clear -and 
Gonsist^t in our ideas ; ajid, consequently, better able to' . 
represent them intelligibly to those whom we wish to in-, 
form. 

The^observadons which we have made under this head, 
and on the subject of the moods in another place, wiU not 
apply to the declension and cases of nouns, so as to require 
us to adopt names and divisions similar to those of the 
Creek and Latin languages : for we should then have more 
cases than there are prepositions in connexion with the ar- 
ticle and noun : and, after al], it would be a useless, as well . 
asan unwieldy appso^tus ; since every English prepositioii 
points to, and governs, but, one case, namely the objective > 
which is also true with respect to our governing verbs ackd 
participles. But the conjugation of an English verb i^ 
form, through all its moods aiMi tenses, hy means of aux- 
iliaiies, so far from being useless or intricate, is a beaudfol 
and regular display of it, and indispensably necessary to 
the language. 

Some grammarians have alleged, tliat on the ss»ne ground 
that the voices, moods and tenses, are admitted into the 
EngUsli tongue, in the forms for which we have contended) 
we should also admit the dual number, the paulo .post 
future tense, the middle voice, and all the moods and 
tenses, which, are to be found in Greek and Latin. But 
this objection, though urged with much reliance <hi its 
weight, is not well founded. Ifthe ar««igement of thie 
moods, tenses, Sec. which we have adopted, is suited to 
the idiom of our tongue ; and the pnncijde, on whic^ 
they are adopted, is extended as £ar>as use and convenience 
require; where is the improprie^, in arresting our -pro- 
gress, £^ fixing our forms at the point of utility? A 
principle may be warrantably adc^ed, and carried to a 
precise convenient extent, witbcmt subjecting its a«p«» 
porters to the charge of inconsistency, for not pursuing it 
beyond the line of use and propriety. 
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The ittipoitance of gi^ingf the ingettious student clear 
and just ideasof the nature of our verbs, moods>and ten- 
se^', Vf^i apologize for the extent df the Author's remarks 
on these subjects) both here and elsewhere, and for his so- 
licitude to simplify and explain them.— He thinks it has 
been^ provedj thitt the icUom of our tongue demands the 
arrangement he has given to the English verb ; and thait, 
though the learned langus^es, with respect to voices, 
moods', and tfehse^f, are, in general, dlffiftrently constructed 
from the English tongue, yet, in some respects, they are 
so similar to it, as to warrant the principle which he has 
adopted. Seethe observations at page 84. 

SEX:f. 10. Oflrreguhr Verba. 

iRKEGtTLAR Verbs are those which do not 
form their imperfect tense, and their perfect par- 
ticiple, by- the addition of ^rfto the verb : as, 

Present: Imperfect. Perfect Part. 

I begin, I began, begun. 

I know, I knew, known, 

IRREO^LXn VERBS ARE OF VARIOUS SORTS. 

I . Such as . have xhe present and ^perfect tenses, an^ 
perfect participl^^ the same : as, 

Present. Imperfect* Perfect Part, 

Cost, cost, cost. 

Put, put, put. 

2. Such as hav<? tjie imperfect lensej and perfect pajti* 
eiple, the same i d&^ 

Present* Imperfect., Perfect Pai*. 

Abide, abode, abode. 

Sell> sold, sold. 

3. Such as have the imperfect te^isc, and perfect pap» 
ticiple, different : as, 

Pres^(t« Imperfect. Perfect Pa^rt. 

Arise, arose, arisen. 

Blow, blewj blown. 
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Many verbs become irregular by contraction ; as^ " fecil^ 
fqd ; leave, left :" others by tlie termination en ; as> 
**' fall, fell, fallen :" others by tiie termination ght j as. 
" buy, bought ; teach, taught, &c." 

The following is a pretty accurate list of the irregular 
verbs. 



Present. 


Imperfect. 


Perf . or Pass. Part. 


Abide> 


abode. 


abode. 


Am,. 


was, . 


been. 


Arise, 


arose 


arisen. 


Awake, 


awoke, r. 


awaked. 


Bear, to bring forth^ bare, 


born^ , 


Bear, to carry^ 


bore, 


borne. 


Beat, 


beat, 


beat or beaten. 


Begin, 


began. 


begun. 


Bend, 


bent, R. 


bent, R. 


Bereaye, 


bereft, r. 


bereft. R*. 


Beseech, 


besought, 


besought. 


Bid, 


bade, bid, 


bidden, bid. 


Bind., 


l>ound, 


bound. 


Bite, 


bit, 


bitten, bit. 


Bleed, 


bled. 


bled. 


Blow, 


blew. 


blown. 


Break, 


broke. 


broken. 


Breed, 


bred. 


bred. 


Bring, 


brought, 


brought. 


Build, 


built, R. 


built. . 


Burst, 


burst,. 


burst. 


Buy, 


bought, 


bought. 


Cast, 


cast. 


cast. 


Catch, 


caught, lu 


caught, R. 


Chide, 


chid. 


chidden, cliid. 


Choose, 


chose, 


chosen. 


, Cleave, /o *ricA: < 
adhere^ 


''*^clave, R. 


cleaved. 


GleaYe> to sfiUt^ 


clove, or cleft... 


cleft, clovcfti^ 



nw»^M^ 



us 



PresoKt 


imperfect 


l>crf. or Pa»8. ytat. 


Cling, 
Clothe, 


clung 


clung. 


clothed, 


clad, R. 


Come, 


came. 


come. 


C09€^- 


cost. 


cost. 


Crow, 


crew, R. 


crowedr 


Creep, 


crept, 


crept. 


Cut, . 


cut. 


cut. 


Dare, to vtnturey 


durst, 


• dared. 


Care,R.<ocA<z//^^r 




Deal, 


dealt, R. 


dealt, R. 


JDig, 


dug, Re 


dug, R. 


DoT 


did. 


done. 


Draw, 


drew, 


drawij. 


Drive, 


<irove, 


driven! 


Drink, 


drank> 


drunk. 


Dwell, 


dwelt, R. 


dwelt. R. 


Eat, 


eat, or ate^ 


eaten. 


Fall, 


fell. 


fallen. 


Feed, 


fed, 


fed. 


Feel, 


felt. 


felt. 


Fight, 


fought^ 


fought. 


Find, 


found, 


found. 


Flee, 


fied. 


fled. 


Fling, 


flung. 


flung. 


Fly, 


flew. 


; flown. 


Foi-get, 


forgot, 


forgotten, forgot.. 


Forsake, 


forsook, 


for^en. 


Freeze, 


froze, 


frozen. 


Get, 


got, 


got.* 


Gild, 


gilt, R. 


gilt, R. 


Gird, 


girt, R. 


girt, R. 


Give, 


gave, 


given. 


Go, 


went. 


gone. 


Grave, 


graved,, 


graven. 



* 6oRe» is oeatljr obsolete. Its compouod^foMnt U stiU in g««i 
H 3 
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Imperfect 


Pcrf. or Pass. Paart- 


Grind, 


ground. 


ground. 


Grow, 


grew. 


grown. 


Have, 


had, 


had. 


Hang, 


hung. 


hung or hanged.^ 


Hear, 


heard, 


heard. 


Hew, 


hewed. 


hewn, R. 


Hide, 


hid, 


hidden, hid. 


Hit, 


hit. 


hit- 


Hold, 


held. 


held. 


Hurt, 


hurt, 


hurt. 


Keep, 


kept. 


kept. 


Knit, 


knit, R. 


knit, or knitted. .. 


Know, 


knew. 


known. 


Lade, 


laded. 


laden. 


Lay, 


laid. 


laid. 


Lead^ 


i<^a, 


led. 


Leave, 


left. 


left. 


Lend, 


lent, 


lent. 


Let, 


let, . 


let. 


lie, to He dowHy 


lay, 


lain. . 


Load, 


loaded, 


laden, |l. 


Lose, 


lost, 


lost. 


Make, 


inadey 


made. 


Meet, 


met, 


met. 


Mow, 


mowed, 


mown. 


Pay, 


paid, 


paid. 


Put, 


put. 


put. 


Read, 


read, ^ 


read. 


Hend, 


rent. 


rent. 


Hid, 


rid, 


rid. 


Ride, 


rode. 


rode, ridden.^ ^ 


Ring, 


rang, rung, 


rung. 


Rise, 


rose. 


risen. 


Rive, 


lived, 


riven. 


Run, 


ran. 


run. 


Saw, 


sawed. 


sawn, R. 



• JRidikn is pearl/ obsolete* 
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Presear.. 

Say, 

Sec, 

Seek,. 

Sell, 

Send,. 

Set, 

Shakcr 

Shaper 

Shave, 

Shear, 

Shed, 

Shine,. 

Show,. 

Shoe, 

Shoot,. 

Shrinkf 

Shred,. 

Shut, 

Sing, 

Smk> 

Sit, 

Slay, 

Sleep, 

Slide, 

Shng, ^ 

Slink, 

SUt, 

Smitey 

Sow, 

Speak, 

Speedy 

Spend, 

Spill, 

Spin, 

SpU, 



Imperfect. 

said, 

saw, 

soughty 

sold, 

sent,. 

set, 

shook, 

shaped,. 

shaved, 

sheared, 

shed, 

shone, r. 

showed, 

shod, 

shot, 

shrunk,* 

shred, 

shut, 

sung, 

sunk, 

sat, 

slew, 

slept, 

slid, 

slung, 

slunk, 

slit, R. 

smote, 

sowed, 

spoke, 

sped, 

spent, 

spilt. R. 

spun, 

spit, spatf 



Peif. or Pmi. Pwrt. 

said. 

seen. 

sought. 

sold. 

sent. 

set. 

shaken. 

shapen, r. 

shaven, R. 

shorn. 

shed. 
. shone, r. 

shown. 

shod. 

shot. 

shrunk. 

shred. 

shut. 

sung. 

sunk. 

sat, 
. slain. 
. slept. 

slidden. 

slung. 

slunk. 

slit, or slitted.. 

smitten. 

sown, R. 

spoken. 

sped. 

spent. 

spilt, R. 

spun. 

spit, spitten.* 



* S^tten is nearly obsolete. 
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Vresm'> 


Imperfect. 


Perf. or Pass. Bwrv^ 


Split, 


split, 


split. 


Spread, 


spread, 


spreadr 


Springy 


sprang, spruit^,. 


sprung* 


Stand; 


stood, 


stood. 


Steal, 


stole, I 


stolen* 


Stick, 


stuck, 


stuck. 


Sdng, 


stung, 


stung* 


Stink> 


stunk, 


stunk. 


Stride, 


strode, or striSy 


stridden. 


Strike, 


struck. 


struck or stricHetfj 


String, 


strung. 


strung. 


Strive, 


strove, 


striven. 


StroYT or stithy. 


.trowed or str«l«^,|«^-;^^^ 


Swear^ 


swore. 


sworn. 


Sweats 


sweat. 


sweat. 


Swell, 


swelled^ 


swollen, tu 


Swim, 


swam, swum. 


swum» 


Swingy 


swung, 


swung. 


Take, 


took. 


taken. * 


Teachy 


taught. 


taught. 


Tear, 


tqre^ 


torn.. 


TeU, 


told. 


told. 


Think, 


. thought. 


thought.. 


Thrive, 


throve, bu 


thriven. 


Throw, 


threw. 


thrown. • 


Thrustlr 


thrust, 


thrust. 


T-read, 


trod, 


trodden. 


Wax, 


waxed,. 


waxen, ». 


Wear, 


wore. 


worn. 


Weave, 


wove. 


woven,^ 


Weep, 


wept. 


wept. 


Win, 


won. 


won. 


Wind, 


wound. 


wound* 


Work, 


wrought, ». 


wrought or worRittJ 


Wring, 


lirrung, a. 


wrung or wringed. 


Wtit?^ 


trrotfi," 


tfritteUr 



ETYMOLOGY. I IT 

In the preceding list, some of the verbs will be found to 
be conjugated regukirly, «is well as irregularly ; ami those 
which adtr^t of the regular form are marked with an r. 
There is a preference to be given to some of these^ ^^hich 
custom and judgment must determine • The Compiler has 
not inserted such as are irregular only in familiar writing 
or discourse, and which are improperly terminated by /, . 
instead of ed : as^ learnt, spelt, spilt, 8cc. These should be 
avoided in every sort of composition. It is, however,' pro- 
per to observe, that some contractions of ed into r, are un- 
exceptionable : and others9 the only established forms of 
expression: as, crept, dwelt, gflt, &c. ; and lost, felt, slept, 
&c. These allowable and necessary contractions must 
therefore be carefully distinguished by the learner, from 
those that are exceptionable. The words which are obso- 
lete have also been omitted, that the learner might not be 
induced to mi&take them for words in present use. Such , 
are, wreathen, drunken, holpen, molten, gotten, holden, 
bounden,' &c.: and s.wang, wrang, slank, strawed, gat, 
brake, tare, ware^ &c- 

Sect. 11. ' Of Defective TerbB ; md of the diffisrent wayt^ 
in which verbs are conjugated. 

Defective verbs are those which are used ' 
only ia some of tlieir moods and tenses^ 

TJieJinncifiat of them are these, . 

Ptesent. Imperfect.. Pref. or Past. Part.." 

Cani ; could, _»_, 

May, xnight, , • ■ 

Shall, should,^ ■ ' 

Will, would,^ ... 

Must, . must, — 

Ought,. . . ought,. -. ' ■■ ■. . 

■ ■ . "^ quoth, . _— — 

That the verbs must and ought have both a present and 
past signification, appears from tlie following sentences ; 



« I nrastorwnthaclain toblame;'* « He most havebeefn 
tiHslaken ;" " Speaking things whtchT they emght not f 
" These ought ye to have done." 

In most languages there are some verbs ivhidi aise defec- 
tive with respect to persons. These are dehoihhiated im^ 
personal vtrh^ They are used only . in the third pessout 
because they refer to a subject peculiarly appropriated tf» 
that person ; as, " It rains, it ^ows, it haiis^ it lightens, it 
thmuters." But as the word imfiersenal implies- a^total ab*^ 
sence of pisrsons^ it is impropferfy applied to those vcrto 
Tvhich have a person ;' and hence it is manifest, that theie* 
is no such thing in English, nor indeed, in any: las^uagu?^ 
as a sort of verbs really impersonai. 

The whole number of verbs in the Ekiglish language, re* 
gt]2e»r and irregular, sknple and compounded, tsdcen toge*^* 
tlfer, is about 4S0O» The numbcv of irregtdav verbsy tki& 
dfJfective. included^ is about:. 177'.* 

So3»e Grammarbns have thought that the English rerbsj 
aS'Well as those of the Greek, Lati^. Firench^ and odser 
languages, might be classed into several co^ti^tions' ;attd 
that the three different terminations of the participle might 
be the d^sling^iishing characteriBticsi They haveaccord^ 
ingly proposed three con^ugatians ; namely, the first to- 
consist of verbs, the participles of which end in ccf, or its 
€<^ntraction t ; the second, of those ending inghi ; and the 
third of those in en. But as the verbs of the first conjuga- 
tion, would sd gt^atly excfeM' in tttimbfer diose of both the^ 
others, as may be seen by the preceding account of them ^ 
and as those of the thitd conjugatioft are so various in their 
form, arid Mca?pa&le hf being reSueed %(i one plain rule ,* it 
seems better irr practice, as Dr. Lowth justly observes^ tt> 
consider the ftrstirr erf as the onlj^ regular form, and the 
other as deviathms from it ; after ^e example of- thfe 
Saxon and GennairGrammarians.s 



* The whok number of words, in the English language, is about 
t3firtjr-&(ia.iieMs»tfL 



Befowwe clese the aGceuntof the verbs, it may liCord 
Instruction to the learners, to be informed^ more particu- 
Igo'ly than they have been, that different nations have made 
mse of ^ffwnt contrivanoes for marking the tenses aod 
xaoods of thw verbs. The Greeks and Latins distinguish 
them, as well as the cases of their nouns, adjectives, and 
participles, by varying t^e termination, or otherwise 
changing die form, of the word ; retaining) however, those 
radical letters, whkh prove the inflection to be of the same 
.kindred with its root. The modem tongues, pardcularly 
the Engfith, abound in auxiliary words, which vary the 
meaning of the noun, or the verb, withcmt requiring Miy 
coimidemble vanetiesof infection* Thus, I do l^ve^ I did 
ionfej lAave i&tf^ J had lorued, I*AaU Iffve^ have^the ssmie 
imp^^'With'izmo, cmuiham^ amgud^ amaverrnn^ amako. It is 
obi4oQS, that alanguage, Uke the Greek and Latin, wiach 
can thus con^rehend in one word the meaning of two or 
three, aiusthave some advantages over those whiich can* 
wot* ■■ Periu^s, and^od, it may »not be more perspicuous ; 
but, in the avmngement of ^pords, and ^onsec^uentiiy vbl 
harmony and energy, as well;as in coni^iseness,. it may be 
mitch Hiore ekgt^t, 

eHAFTBR. VII, 



Of Adverbs. 

A>T Adverb is apart ofspecdijoIncdtQ a verb, 
an adjective, and sometimes to another adverb, to 
express «ome quality or circumstance jrespectang 
it : as, ^^ He reads lar^//,-" ** A Yrw/y good man;" 
** Hie writes "cery correctly. ^^ 

Some adverbs are compared, viz. " Soon, 
sooner, soonest ;*^ ** oftm, oftener, tiftcncst.** 
And tibose ending in iy^ are <:oinpared by more,, 
and most: as, "Wisely, more wisely, most 
wisely," 
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Adverbs seem originally to have bfeen contrived taex- 
press comi>endiously in one word, what must otherwise 
have required two or more : as, " He acted wisely," 
for he acted with wisdom ; '^ prudently,'* for with pru- 
dence ; " He did it here,'* for, he did it in this place ; 
" exceedingly,*' for> to a great degree; "often and sel- 
dom/' for, many and for few times ; " very,** for in an 
eminent degree, &c. 

There are many words in the English language that are 
sometimes used as adjectives, and sometimes as adverbs : 
as, " more men than women we^e there ;" or, " I am 
more diligent than he." In the former sentence mortis 
evidently an adjective, and in the latter, an adverb. There 
are others that are sometimes used as substantives, and 
sometimes as adverbs : as, ** To-day's lesson Is longer than 
yesterday's;" htre to-day sxid yesterday 2ite substantives, 
because they arie words that make sense of themselves, and 
admit besides of a genitive case : but in the phrase, " He 
came home yesterday, an«d sets out again to-day," they 
are adverb;? of time ; because they answer to the question 
when. The adverb much is used as all three : as, " Where 
much is given, much is required ;" « Much money has 
been expended ;'' " It is much better to go than to stay." 
In the first of these sentences, much is a substantive ; in the 
second, it is an adjective ; and in the third, an adverb. 
In short, nothing but the sense can determine what they 
are. 

Adverbs, though very numerous, may be reduced to 
certain classes, the chief of which are those of Number, 
Order, Place, Time, Quantity, Manner or Quality, Doubt, 
Affirmation, Negation^ Interrogation, and Comparison. 

1. Of number : as, " Once, twice, thrice," &c. 

2. Of order : as, " First, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, 
fifthly, lastly, finally," &c. 

3. Of/ilace: as, " Here, there, where, elsewhere, any- 
where, somewhere, nowhere, herein, whither, hither, 
thither, upward, downward, forward, backward, whencjc, 
hence, thence, whithersoever," &c. 
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Of time fircBerU : as, " Now, to-day," &c. 

Of time pa9t : as, " Already, before, lately, yesterday, 
licretofore, hitherto, long since, long ago,** &c. 

Of time to come: as, " To-morrow, not yet, hereafter, 
henceforth, henceforward, by and by, instantly, presently, 
'immediately, straightway s," &c. 

Of time indefivke ; as, " Oft, often, oft-times, often- 
•times, sometimes, soon, seldom, daily, weekly, monthly,* 
yearly, always, when, then, ever, never, again,** &c. 

5. Of quantity : as, " Much, little, sufficiently, how 
much, how great, enough, abundantly," &c. 

6. Of manner or quaUty : as, " Wisely, foolishly, justly, 
unjustly, quickly, slowly," &c. Adverbs of quality are the 
most numerous kind ; and they are generally formed by 
adding the termination ly to an adjective or participle, 
-or changing le into hf : as, " Bad, badly ; cheerful, cheer- 
fully ; able, ably ; admirable, admirably." 

7. Of doubt : as. Perhaps, peradventure, possibly, per- 
chance." 

. 8. Of affirmation ■: as, " Verily^ truly, undoubtedly, 
•doubtless, certainly, yea, yes, surely, indeed, really," Sec. 

9. Of negation:: as, " Nay, no, not, by no means, not 
at all, in no wise," 8cc. 

10. Qiinterrogation : as," How, whv, wherefore^ Whe- 
ther," &c. ' . " 

1 1 . Of ccm/iarison ; as, " More, most, better, best, worse, 
worst, less, least, very, almost, little, alike," Sec* 

Besides the adverbs already mentioned, there are many 
which are formed by a combination of several of the pre- 
positions. With the adverbs of place A<rrff,^/3eTff, and ti>A<?r<?: 
as, «* Hereof, thereof, Whereof ; hereto, thereto, whereto ; 
hereby, thereby, . whereby ; herewith, therewith, where- 
with ; herein, therein, wherein ; therefore, (i. e. there-for,) 
wherefore, (i. e. where-for,) hereupon or hereon, there- 
upon, or thereon, whereupon or whereon," &c. Except 
t^erejore^ these are seldom used. > 
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In some instances the preposition suffers no change, but 
becomes an adverb by nothing more than its application : 
as when we say, " he rides aboui ;" « he was near falling ;*' 
*' but do not 4/?€r lay the blame on ine,** 

There are also some adverbs, which are composed of 
nouns and the article a : as, « Aside, athirst, afoot, ahead, 
asleep, aboard, ashore, abed, aground, afloat," &c. 

The words when and ^luhere^ and all others of the same 
nature, such as, whence^ ^Mther^ whenevery wherever ^ &c.' 
may be properly called adverbial coT^unctiona^ because"\hey 
participate the nature both of adverbs and conjunctions : 
of conjunctions, as they conjoin sentences ; of adverbs, as 
they denote the attributes either of ft'me, or oifilace. 

It may be particularly observed with respect to the word 
therefore^ that it is an adverb, when, without joining sen- 
tences, it only gives the sense o^for that reason. When it 
gives that sense, and also connects, it is a conjunction : as, 
*< He is good, therefore he is happy/* The same observa- 
tion may b^ extended to the words consequently^ accordingly ^ 
and the like. When these are subjoined to andy or jcjti-^i 
to ify since J &c. they are adverbs, the connexion b^g 
m^e without their help : when they appear single, and 
unsupported by any other connective, they may be called 
conjunctions. 

The inquisitive scholar may naturally ask, what necessity 
there is for adverbs of time ^ when verbs are provided with 
tenses^ to show that circumstance. The answer is, though 
tenses may be sufficient to denote the greater distinctions of 
time, yet, to denote them all by the tenses would be a perr 
plexity without end. What a variety of forms must be 
given to the verb^ to denote yesterdayy to-day^ to^morrow^ 
formerly y lately ^ just now^ now<, immediately^ presently ^ aocfiy 
hereafter y &c. It was this consideration that made the ad- 
verbs of time necessary, over and above the tenses. 
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Of FxEPosirioifs* 

Prepositions serve to connect words with 
one another, and to show the relation between 
them. They are, for the most part, put before 
nouns and pronouns : as, ''He wi^nt from Lon- 
don to York;" ''She is ahve disguise ;" 
** They are instructed by him." 

The following is a list ofthe principal prepositions : 



Of 


into 


above 


at 


off , 


to 


within 


below 


near 


on or upon 


for 


witliout 


between 


up 


among 


by 


over 


bcnep.th 


down 


after 


with 


under 


from 


before 


about 


in 


through 


beyond 


behmd 


against 



Vei'bs are often compounded of a verb and a preposition ; 
as, to uphold, to invest, to overlook ; and this composition 
sometimes gives a new sense to the verb; as, to understand^ 
to withdraw, to forgive. But in English, the preposition is 
more frequently placed after the verb, and separately from 
it, like an adverb, in which situation it is not less apt to 
affect the sense of it, and to give it a new meaning ; and 
may still be considered as belongmg to the verb, and as a 
part of it. As, to cast^ is to throw ; but to cast ufi^ or to 
compute, an account^ is quite a different thing : thus, to fall 
on, to bear out, to give over ; &c. So that the meaning 
of the verb, and the propriety of the phrase, depend on 
the preposition subjoined. 

In the composition of many words, there are certain 
syllables employed, wiijch Grammarians have called in- 
separable prepositions : as bcy couy Tnia^ &c. in bedeck, 
conjoin, mistake : but as they are not words of any kunU 
tbey cannot properly be called a species of preposition. 
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" One great use of prepositions, in English, is, to express, 
those relations, which, "in some languages, are chieflyr 
marked by cases, or the different endings of nouns. See 
page 53. The necessity and use of them will appear froni 
the following examples. If we say, " he writes a pen,** 
" they ran tlie river,*' « the tower fell the Greeks,** '• Lam- 
beth is Westminster-abbey,'* there is observable, in each of 
these expressions, either a total want of connexion, or such 
Zx connexion as produces falsehood or nonsense : and it is 
*ivident, that, before they can be turned into sense, the va- 
cancy must be filled up by some connecting word : as thus, 
*^ lie wiites with a pen ;*' " they ran tofvards the river ;** 
*• the tower fell u/ion the Greeks ;*' " Lambeth is *over 
aj^aifist Westminster-abbey." We see by these instances, 
how prepositions may be necessary to connect those words^ 
v/bich in their signification are not naturally connected. 

Prepositions, in their original and literal acceptatioir, 
s;jem to have denoted relations of place ; but they are 
now \iSG(\Jigurafivelt/ to express other relations. For ex* 
'itnple, as they who are ahove have in several respects the 
gdvanta^^e of such as are betowy prepositions expressing 
high and low places are used for superiority and inferiority 
in general : as, " lie h above disguise ;" " we serve under 
a good mister ;" " he i-ules over a willing people ;" " we 
i,houkl do nothing beneath our character." 

The importance of the prepositions will be further per- 
ceived by the explanation of a few of them. 

Cy denotes possession or belonging, an effect or conse- 
qnv^nce, and other relations connected with the^e : as, 
•'^ The house of my friend ;" tliat is, " the house belong- 
ing to my friend ;" '' He died of a fever ;" that is, " in 
consequence of a fever." 

Toy or witoy is opposed to from ; as, " He rode from 
Salisbury to Winchester." 

For indicates the cause or moive of any action or cir* 
cuaistance, &c. : as, " He loves her /or (that b, on account 
of ) her amiable cjuolidss.** 
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JSy is generally used with reference to the cause, agent, 
means, &c. ; as " He was killed by a fall ;" that is, "a 
fall was the cause of his being killed ;" " This house was 
built 6y him ;*' that is, " he was the builder of it." 

H^th denotes the act of accompanying, uniting, Sec. : as, 
^ We will go ^iffith you ;" *.' They are on good terms wii/i 
each other."-*— ff'f^A also alludes to the instrument or 
means ; as, ** He was cut idth a knife. 

In relates to time, place, the state or manner of beiiig or 
acting, &c. : as, "He was bom in (that is, during) the 
. year 1720 ;" « He dwells in the city ;" " She lives in af- 
fluence." 

IniG is used after verbs that imply motion of any kind : 
as, " He retired into the country ;" " Copper is converted 
into brass," 

Within^ relates to something comprehended in any place 
or time : as, " They are nvitfdn the house ;" " He began 
and finished his work witldn the limited time," 

The signification of wic/iout is opposite to that of within^ 
as, " She stands without the gate :" But it is more frequent- 
ly opposed to Kvith ; as, " You may go without me." 

The import aiid f^arce of the-remaming prepositions will 
be readily understood, without a particukr detail of them. 
We shall, therefore, conckide this head with observing, that 
there is a peculiar propriety in distinguishing the use of 
the prepositions by aiid with ; which is observable in sen- 
tences like the following : " He walks with a staff by moon- ' 
light ;" '• He was taken 61/ -stratagem, and killed with a 
sword." Pu^ the one preposition for the other, and say, 
« he walks bij^ staff with moonlight ;" " he was taken 
with stratagepi,,^ killed by a sword ;" and it wilf appear, 
that they differ in signification more than one, at first vibw, 
would be apt.to imagine* . -* . 

Some of the^prepositions have the appearance and effect 
of conjunctions ; as, " Jfter their prisons were thrown 
open," &c. ^^ Before \ die;'* " They made, haste to be 
pre|)jired a^emsi their friends anived:" but if the noun 

L 2 
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iimey which is understood, be added, they will lose theii' 
conjunctive form : as, « After [the time when], their pri^ 
sons," &c. 

The prepositions aftevy be/ore^ abovcy beneath^ and several 
others, sometimes appeal* to be adverbs, and may be so 
considered : as, " Tliey had their reward soon after ;** 
« He died not long befrre ;** " He dwells above ;*• but if 
the nouns time sjid fiiace be added, they will lose their adr^ 
¥erbial foiin : as, ** He died not long before that time^*' &c» 

CHAPTER IX. 

Of Coy yu2icr JOSS, 

A coNjiTNCTioN IS a part of speech that » 
chiefly used to connect sentences ; so as, out of 
two, to make one sentence. It sometimes con- 
nects only words* 

Conjunctions are principally divided into two 
sorts, the copulative andtheDisj.UNcxivE. 

The Conjunction Copulative serves to connect 
or to continue a sentence, by expressing an ad- 
dition, a supposition, a cause, &c. : as, "He and 
his brotlier reside in London ;" "I will go if hit 
will accompany me;'' " You are happy, because 
vou are good." 

The Conjunction Disjunctive serves, not only 
to connect and continue the sentence, l^ut also ta 
express opposition of meaning in different dc- 
gr^ ; as, " Tbotigh he was frequently reproved,. 
yet he did ^not reform ; '* They came with her, 
•^i^/ went away without her." 

The following is a list of the principal Conjunctions. 
The Cofiulativc.- And, if, that, both, then, since, fbr,^ 

because, therefore, wherefore. * 

l"i\e JDhjuncUve, But, or, nor, as, tlian, lest, though^ 

unless, either, neith^, yet, notwithstanding. 
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The same word is occasionally used both as a conjunc- 
tion and as an adverb ; and sometimes as a preposition r 
*' I rest then upon this argument ;" then is here a conjunc- 
tion : in the following phrase, it is an adverb : " He ar- 
rived then and not before." ^ I submitted ; for it waa 
vain to resist ;" in this sentence, /or is a conjunction ; in 
the next, it is a preposition : " He contended /or victory- 
only.'* In the first of the following sentences, since is a 
conjunclion : in the second, it is a preposition ; and in the 
third, an adverb : " Since we must part, let us do it peace- 
ably :" " I have not seen him since that time t" ^ Our 
friendship commenced long since J^ 

ReJative pronouns, as well as conjunctions, serve to con* 
nect sentences : as, *' Blessed is the man wAo feareth the 
Lord, and keepeth his comixiandments." 

A relative pronoun possesses the force both of a pronoun 
and a ccmnectiye. Nay, the union by relatives is rather 
closer, than that by mere conjunctions^ The latter may 
form two or nuxre sentences into one : but by the former, 
several sentences nuiy incorporate in one and the same 
clatise of a sentence* Thus, " thou secst a man, end he is 
called Peter," is a sentence consisting of two distinct claus- 
es, united by the copulative and : but " the man whom thou 
seestis called Peter," is a sentence of one clause, and not 
, less comprehensive than the other* 

Conjunctions very often unite sentences, when they ap- 
pear to unite only words ; as in the following instances : 
« Duty and interest forbid vicious indulgences ;" " Wis- 
dom or foUy governs us." Each of these forms of expres- 
sion contains two sentences, namely ; " Duty forbids vi- 
cious indulgences ; interest forbids vicious indulgences j" 
** Wisdom governs us, or folly governs us," 

Though the conjunction is commonly used to connect 
sentences together, yet on some occasions, it n^rely con^ 
nects words, not sentences : as, " The king and queen are 
an amiable pair ;" where the affirmation cannot refer to 
each ; it being absurd to say, that the kLig^ or the gueen onlif 
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is an amiable pair. So in the instances, " two and two are 
four ;" " the fifth ctm? sixth volumes will complete the set 
of books." Prepositions alsoy as before observed, connect 
words ; but they do it to show the relation which the con- 
nected wordi have to each other : conjunctions, when they 
unite words only, are designed to show the relations, which 
these words, so united, have to other parts of the sentence. 
. As there ore many conjunctions and connective phras«s 
appropriated to the coupling of sentences, that are never 
employed in joining the members of a sentence ; so there 
are several conjunctions appropriated to the latter use, 
which are never employed in the former : and some that 
are equally adapted to both those purposes : as, agaiuy 
further 1 besides^ &c. of the first kind ; thaft^ leet^ unless^ ehaty 
*o that^ &c. of the second j and duty andyfor^ therefore y &c. 
of the last. 

We shall close this chapter with a few observations on 
the peculiar use and advan^ge of th^ conjunctions ; a sub- 
ject which will, doubtless, give pleasure to the ingenious 
student, and expand his views of the importance of his 
grammatical studies. 

• " Relatives are not so useful in language, as conjunc- 
tions. The former make speech more concise : the latter 
make it mbre explicit. Relatives comprehend the mean- 
ing of a pronoun and conjunction cofitUativ'e : conjunctions, 
while they coufile sentences, may also express opposition, in- 
ference, ai\d many other relations and dependences. 

Till men began to think in a train, and to carry their . 
reasonings to a consideraWe length, it is not probable that 
they would make much use of conjunctions, or of any 
other connectives. Ignorant people, and children, gene- 
rally speak in short and separate sentences. The same thing 
is true of barbarous nations : and hence uncultivated lan- 
guages are not well supplied with connecting particles. 
The Greeks were the greatest reasoners that ever appeared 
in the world ; and their language, accordingly, abounda 
more than my other in connectiyes. 
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Cdhjunctions are not equally necessary in all sorts of 
wilting. In poetry, where great conciseness of phrase is 
required, and every appearance of formality avoided, 
many of them would have a bad effect. In passionate 
language too, it may be proper to omit them : because it 
is the nature of violent passion, to speak rather in disjointed 
sentences, than in the way of inference and argument. 
Books of aphorisms, like the Proverbs of Solomon, have 
few connectives ; because they instruct, not by reasoning, 
but in detached observations. And narrative will softxe- 
times appear very graceful, when the circumstances ar^ 
plainly told, with scarcely any other conjunction than the 
simple copulative and : which is frequently the case in 
the historical partu of Scripture. — When narration is full 
of images or events, the omission of connectives may, by 
crowding the principal words upon one another, give a 
sort of picture of hurry and tumult, and so heighten the 
vivacity of description. But when facts are to be traced 
down through their consequences, or upwards to their 
causes ; when the complicated designs of mankind are to 
be laid open, or conjectures offered concerning them ; 
when the historian argues either for the elucidation of 
truth, or in order to state the pleas and principles of cpu-^ 
tending parties ; there will be occasron for ^ very species 
of connective, as much as in philosophy itself. In feet, it 
is in argument, investigation, and science, that this part o£" 
speech is peculiarly and indispensably necessary.*' 



CHAPTER X. 
Of iNtERJECtlOyS, 

Interjections are words thrown in between 
the parts of a sentence, to express the passions 
or emotions of the speaker : as, " Oh ! I have 
alienated my friend ; alas ! I fear for life :'* 
" O virtue ! how anxiable^thou art I" 
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The English interjections, as well as those of other kn^ 
guages, are comprised within a small compass. They 
are of different sorts, according to the different passions 
which they serve to express. Those which intimate earnest^ 
nessor grief, are^ O I oh I ah I alas J Such as are expressive 
of contempt, are, fiish ! tush I of wonder, heig^h I reaili/ f 
strange J of calling, hem I ho I eoho ! of aversion or disgust, 
foh I fie I "aivay 1 of acallof the attention,/© / behold ! hark / 
of requesting silence, luiah 1 hist I of salutation, itfelcome J 
haUlall hail J Besides these, several others, frequent ^a 
the , mouths of the multitude, might be enumerated ; but, 
in a g-rammar of a cultivated tongue, it is imnecessary 
to expatiate on such expressions of passion, as are scsffcely 
worthy of being ranked among the branches of artificial 
language. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Of DEMTVAriOfr. 

Sect. 1. Of the various ways in ivliich vfords are derived 
from one andther. 

Having treated of the different sorts of words, and 
their various modifications', which is the first part of Ety- 
Ttnology, it is now proper to explain the methods by wliich 
one word is derived from another. 

Words are derived from one another in various ways, 
■zttz. 

1 . Substantives are derived from verbs. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and 
sometimes from adverbs. 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives. 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives. 

5. Adverbs are derived from adjectives. 

i. Substantives, are derived from verbs : as, from ** to 
love," comes " lover ;" from " to visit, visiter ;'* fix>m 
" to survive, surviver ;'* &c. 

In the following instances, and in many others, it is 
''fficult to detennine whether tlie verb was deduced 
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from tlie n&mh orthe noun from tlie verb, wV.. « Love, to 
love ; hate, to hate ; fear, to fear ; sleep, to sleep ; walk) 
to walk ; ride, to ride ; act, to act ;'* kc. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and 
sometiraes from adverbs : as, from the substantive, eaUj 
comes " to salt ;" from the adjective warm, " to warm ;" 
and from the adveit forward^ " to forward." Sometimes 
they are formed by lengthening the vowel, or softening 
tte cdnsonant ; as, from *' grass, to graze :** sometimes 
by adding en ; especially to adjectives : as, from " length, 
to lengthen ; short, to shorten." 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives, in the fol- 
lowing manner : Adjectives denoting plenty are derived 
from substantives by adding y ; as, from " Health, healthy ; 
wealth, wealthy ; might, mighty," &c. 

Adjectives denoting the matter out of which any thing 
is made, are derived from substantives by adding «i : as, 
from " Oak, oaken ; wood, wooden ; wool, woollen," fee. 

Adjectives denoting abiuidance are derived from sub- 
stantives, by adding ful : as, from « joy, joyful ; sin, sin- 
ful ; fruit, fruitful," fee. 

Adjecdves denoting plenty, but with some kind of di- 
minution, are derived from substantives, by adding 9(nne : 
as, from " Light, lightsome ; trouble, troublesome ; toil, 
toilsome," fee. 

Adjectives denoting want are derived from substantives, 
by adding less : as from " Worth, worthless ;" from 
" care, careless ; joy, joyless,? fee. 

Adjectives denoting likeness are derived from substan- 
tives, by adding ly : as, from « Man, manly ; earth, 
earthly ; court, courtly," fee. 

Some adjectives are derived from other adjectives, or 
from substantives, by adding ish to them : which termina- 
tion, when added to adjectives, , imports diminution, or 
lessening the quality : as, " White, whitish ;" i.e. some- 
what white. When added to substantives, it signifies simi- 
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Utude or tendency to a character : as, " Child, childish i 
thief, thievish." 

Some adjectives are formed from substantives or verbs, 
by adding the termination able; and those adjectives 
signify capacity i as, " Answer, answerable ; to change, 
•changeable.** 

4. Substantives are derived irom adjectives, sometimes 
"by adding the termination, neea : as, " White, whiteness .; 
swift, swiftness ;" sometimes by adding th or ^ and making 
a small change in some of the letters : as, " Long, length ; 
Wgh, height.'' 

5. Adverbs of quality are derived from adjectives, by 
adding /y, or changing le into ly ; and denote the same 
quality as the adjectives from which they are derived : as, 
from " base," comes " basely ;" from " slow, slowly ;** 
from « able, ably." 

There arc so many other ways of deriving words from 
one another, that it would be extremely difficult, and 
nearly impossible to enumerate them The primitive 
words of any language are very few ; the derivatives form 
much the greater number. A few more instances only 
can be given here. 

Some substantives are derived from other substantives^ 
by adding the terminations hood or head^ sMJi, ery^ wicky 
rick^ domy ian^ ment^ and age. 

Substantives ending in hood or fieady are such as signify 
character or qualities ; as, " Manhood, knighthood, false^ 
hood,*' &c. 

. Substantives ending in M/h are those that signify office, 
employment, state, or condition,: as, " lordship, steward- 
ship, partnership," 8cc. Some substantives in ehifiy are de- 
rived from adjectives : as, " Hard hardship," 8cc* 

Substantives which end in en/, signify action or habit : 
as, " Slavery, foolery, prudery," 8cc. Some substantives of 
this sort come from adjectives ; as, " Brave, bravery," &c. 

Substantives ending in, wcX:, rick^ and dom^ denote do- 



imnion, jurisdiction, or condition : as, « Bsdliwick^ bishop- 
ric^, kingdom, dukedom, freedom," &c. 

Substfloitives which end in «<m, ^e those that signify 
profession ; as, " Phyacian, musician," &c. Those that end 
in ment and agCy come from the French, and generally sig- 
nify the act or habit ; as^ " Commandment^ usage." 

Some substantives ending in ard, are derived from verbs 
or adjectives, and denote character or habit : as, '^ Drunk, 
^inmkard ; dote, dotard." 

Some substantives have the form of diminutives ; but 
these are not many. They are formed by adding the ter- 
minations km^Ungi ing^ Qcky ely and the like, as, " Lamb, 
lambkin ; goose, gosling ; duck, duckling ; hill, hillock ; 
<?ock? cojckereU" &c. 

'that part of derivation which consists in tracing English 
•words to the $axon, Greek, ^^atin, French, an.d other lan- 
-gU^^^ must be omitted, as the English scholar is not 
supposed to be acquainted with these languages. The best 
English dictionaries will, however, ftirnish some informa- 
tion Oft this head, to those who are desirous of obtaining 
it. The learned Home Tooke, in his "Diversions of 
Parley," has given an ingenious account of the derivation 
%nd meaning of many of the adverbs, conjunctions, and 
prepositions. 

It is highly probable that the system of this acute gram- 
marian, is founded inti^uth; and that advei-bs, preposi- 
tions, and conjunctions, are curruptions or abbreviations 
-of other parts of speech. But as many of them are derived 
from obsolete words in our own language, or from words 
in kindred languages, the radical meaning of which is, 
therefore, either obscure, or generally unkno>vn ; as the 
system of this very abl^ etymologist is not fully admitted 
and established ; and as, by long prescription, vf hatever 
Txiay bave been their origin, the words in question appear 
to have acquired a title to the rank of distinct species ; it 
seiem^ proper to cpnsider them, as such, in an elementary 
treatise of gifammar ; especially as this plan coincides with 

M 
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that, by which other languages must be taught ; and will 
render the study of them less intricate. It is of small mo- 
ment, by what names and dassification we distinguish these 
words, provided their meaning and use are well under- 
stood. A philosophical consideration of the subject, niay, 
with great propriety, be entered upon by the gi^ammaticai 
student, when his knowledge and judgment become more 
improved. 

Sect. 2. A sketch of the MefiB by which the English Lan^ 
guage has risen to its present state ofrejinement* 

Before we conclude the subject of derivation, it will 
probably be gratifying to the curious scholar, to be in- 
formed of some particulars respecting the origm of the 
English language^ and the various nations to which it is 
indebted for the copiousness, elegance, and refinement, 
which it has now attained. , j ^ 

<« When the ancient Britons were so harassed and op- 
pressed by the- invasions of their northern neighbours, the 
Scots, and Picts, that their situation was truly miserable, 
they sent an embassy (about the middle of the fifth cen-, 
tury) to the Saxons, a warlike people inhabiting the north 
of Germany, with solicitations for speedy relief. Ihe 
Saxons accordingly came over to Britain, and were sue- 
cessful in repelling the mcursions of the Scots and Picts j 
but seeing the weak and defenceless state of ^he Bntons, 
they resi^ved to take advantage of it ; ^d at Jength estob- 
.lished themselves in the greater part of South-Bntam, 
after havine dispossessed the ongmal inhabitants. 

u From these barbarians, who founded several' petty 
kingdoms in this island, and introduced their ownlaws, 
^fuage, and manners, is derived the groundwork o^^^^^^^ 
Enllish language ; which, even in its present state of cul- 
St and fot;ithstandihg the successive augmen^- 
Sons ^d improvements which it has received through 
yarious channels, displays very conspicuous tiraces ot its 
Saxon original. 
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^' The Saxons did not long remain in quiet possession 
of the kingdom ; for before the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury, the Danes, a hardy and adventrous nation, who 
had long infested the northern seasi with their piracies, 
began to ravage the English coasts. Their first attempts 
were, in general, attended with such success, that they 
were encouraged to a renewal of their ravages ; till, at 
length, in the beginning of the eleventh century, they made 
themselves masters of the greater part of England. 

*' Though the period during which these invaders oc- 
cupied the Enlish throne, was very short, not greatly ex- 
ceeding half a centufy, it is highly probable that some 
change was introduced by them into, the language spoken 
by those whotti they had subdued : but this change can- 
not be supposed to have been very considerable, as the 
Danish and Saxon languages arose 6x)m one common 
source, the Gothic being the parent of both. 

** The next conquerors of this kingdom, after the Danes, 
were*the Normans, who, in the year 1066, introduced their 
leader William to the possession of the English throne. 
This prince, soon after his accession, endeavoured to bring 
his own language {the Norman French) into use among 
his new subjects ; but his efforts were not very successful, 
as the Saxons enteitained a great antipathy to these 
haughty foreigners. In process of time, however, many 
Nofman words and phrases were incorporated into the 
Saxon language : bvit its general form and construction 
still remained the same. 

« From the Conquest to the Reformation, the language 
continued to receive |^casional accessions of foreign woras, 
till it acquired such a degree of copiousness and strength, 
as to render it susceptible of that polish, ivhich it has re- 
ceived from writers of taste and genius, in the last and 
present centuries. During this period the learned have 
enriched it with many significant expressions, drawn from 
the treasures of Greek and Roman literature ; the ingeni- 
ous and the fashionable have imported occasional supplies 
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of Frencb, Spanisli, Italiati, and German words, gleatied 
during iheir foreign excursions ; and the cotmexiotis which 
We maintain, through the medium of government and 
commerce, with many remote nations, have mluie scikt^ 
additions to our native vocabulary. 

« In this^ manner did the ancient language of the Anglo- 
Saxons proceed, through the various sta^e^of iftnovatioh, 
and the several gradations of f efinement, to the forftiatioH 
of the present English tongue.*'* 



Cdote's Elements of EgUsh GramiViar. 
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PART III. 

Syntax. 

The third part of grammar is syntax, which 
shows the agreement and right disposition of 
words in a sentence. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, expres- 
sed in proper form, ranged in proper order, and 
concurring to make a complete sense* 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple and com- 
pound. 

A simple sentence has in it but one subject, 
and one finite* verb ; as, " Life is short.-'' 

A compound sentence contains two or more 
simple sentences, joined together by one or more 
connective words : as, *' Life is short, and art is 
long." 

As sentences themselves are divided into simple and 
compound, so the members of sentences may be divided 
likewise into simple and compound members t for whole 
sentences, whether simple or compounded^ may become 
members of other sentences, by means of some additional 
connexion ; as in the following example : " The ox 
knoweth his owner, and the ass his master's crib ; buc 
Israel doth not know, my people do not consider." This 
sentence consists of two compounded members-, each of 
which is subdivided into two simple members, which arc 
properly tailed clauses. 

There are three sorts of simple sentences ; tht expllcativey 
or explaining ; the inCerrogativey or asking ; the iwperativt^ 
or commanding. 

An explicative sentence is when a thing is said to be or 
not to be, to do or not to do, to suffer or not to sufft r, in a 

* fzmVe verbs are those to ^'hich number and person appertain. 
Verbs in the injtnitive mood liave no respect to number or person. 

. M 2 
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direct manner : as, « I am ; thou writest ; Thomas is 
loved." If the sentence be negative, the adverb not is 
placed after the auxiliary, or after the verb itself when it 
has no auxiliary : as, " I did not touch him ;" or, " I 
touched him not/' 

In an interrogative sentence? or when a question is asked) 
the nominative case follows the pxincipal verb or the au3&i- 
liary : as, " Was it he ?" « Did Alexander conquer the 
Persians?*' 

In an imperative sentence, when a thing is commanded 
to be, to do, to suffer, or not, the iwpainative case likewise 
follows the verb or the auxiliary : as, *« Go, thou ti?aitor 1'* 
" Do thou go :" " Haste ye away :*' unless the verb let 
be used ;^ as, « Let Us be gone," 

A phrase is two or more words rightly put to- 
gether, making sometirhes part of a sentence^ and 
sometimes a whole sentence. 

The principal parts of a simple sentence ^re, 
the subject, the attribute and the object. 
* The subject is the thing chiefly spoken of; the 
attribute is the thing or action affirmed or de- 
nied of it ; and the object is the thing affected by 
such action. 

The nominative denotes the subject, and usual- 
ly goes before the verb or attribute ; and the word 
or phrase, denoting the object, follows the verb i 
as, " A wise man governs his passions/* Here, a 
wise man is the subject ; governs^ the attribute, 
or thing affirmed ; and Ms/jassions, the object. 

Syntax principally consists of two parts, Con- 
cord and Government. 

Concord is the agreement which one word has 
with another, in gender, number, case, or person. 

Government is that power which one part of 
speech has over another, in directing its mood, 
'^nse, or case. 
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To produce the agreement and rightdisposkion 
of woitis in a sentence, many rules are necessary. 
The following, with the annexed observations, 
comprise the^ chief of them. 

RULE I. 

A verb must agree with its nominative case, in 
number and person : as, '* I learn ;'^ " Thou art 
improved,'' " The birds sing.'* 

The fbftowing are a few examples of the violation of 
this rule. " What signifies good opinions, when our prac- 
tice is bad ?*' «^ what mgmfy," « The Normans, under 
Which general term is comprehended the Danes, Nor- 
wegians, and Swedes, were accustomed to slaughter and 
rapine ;'* " ar^ comprehended/* " If thou would be easy 
and happy m thy family , be careful to observe discipline :** 
'* if thou woiiidst" " Gold, whence came thou ? whither 
goes thou ^ when will thou come again V* ** cameut^ gotaty 
Hdlt** « But thou, fsdse promiser, never shall obtain thy 
purpose :" it ought to be ** shaltP « And wheresoever 
thou turns thy view ;'* « tumestJ* " There's two or three 
of us have seen the Work i" " there are'* « Great pains 
has been taken ;*' « have been/* " I have considered what 
have bete said on both sides in this controversy ;" « what 
fias been said/' " One would think there was more 
sophists than one ;"" there wcr*? more/' "The number 
of the names together were about one hundred and 
twenty ;" "' ims aftiout,^* 

* 1 . The infinitive mood, or part of a sentence, is some- 
times put as the nominative case to the verb : as, '* To dee 
the sun is pleasant ;" « To be good ?« to be happy ;" " A 
desirfr to excel others in learning and virtue is commend- 
able ;" " That vr arm climates should accelerate the growth 
of the human body, and shorten its duration^ is very rea- 

* The chief pra^ctical notes under each Rule, are regularly num- 
bered, in oirder to make tii«m. correspond to the cKamples in the 
volume Qf Exercises^ 
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sonable to believe ;" " To be temperate in eating and 
drinking, to useiexercise in the open air, and "to preserve 
the tnind free from tumuhuous emotions, ar^ the best pre- 
servatives of health." 

2. Every verb, except in the infinitive mood, or the par- 
ticiple, ought to have a nominative case, either expressed 
of implied : as, « Awake ; arise ;" that is, " Awsd^e ye ; 
arise ye." 

We shall here add some examples of inaccuracy, in the 
use of the verb without its nominative case. " As it hath 
pleased him of his goodness to give you safe deliverance, 
and hath preserved you in the great danger," &c. The 
verb " l^ath preserved^* has here no nominative case, for 
it cannot be properly supplied by the preceding word, 
« AzVn," which is m the objective case. It 'ought to be, 
" and as ke hath firestt'ved you ;" or rather, " ai^d to fire- 
serve you." " If the calm in which he was born, and 
lasted so long, had continued ;" " and which lasted,'' &c. 
" These we have extracted fron an historian of undoubted 
credit, and are the same that were practised," Sec, ; " and 
they are the same." " A man whose inclinations led him 
to be corrupt, and had great abilities to manage the busi- 
ness ; " and nvho had," &c, " A cloud gathering in the 
nortii ; which we have helped to raise, and may quicjdy 
break in a storm upon our heads ;" " and wMch may 
quickly." 

o. Every nominative case, except the case absolute, and 
when an address is made to a person, should belong to 
some verb, either expressed or implied : as, « Who wrote 
this book ?" " James ;" that is, « James wrote it." « To 
whom thus Adam," that is, « spoke." 

One or two instances of the improper use of the nomi- 
native case, without any verb, expressed or implied, to 
answer it, may be sufficient to illustrate the usefulness of 
the preceding observation. 

« Which rulcy if it had been observed, a neighbouring . 
prince would have w?Jiteda great deal of thatincenser 



wMch hath beefi bffered up to him." The pronoun £/ is 
here the nominative case to the verb '* observed ;" and 
which rulty is left by itself, a nominative case without any 
verbfoHowing it. This fbrm of expression, though im- 
proper, is very cofnmon. It ought to be, " If this rule 
had been observed," &c. *< Man^ though he has great 
variety of thoughts, and such from which others as well aft 
himself might receive profit arid delight, yet they are all 
vrithin his t)wn brieast." In this sentence, the nominative 
man fetahds alone and unconnected with any verb, either 
expressed or implied. It should be, " Though man has 
great variety," &c. 

4. When a verb comes between two nouns, either of 
which may be understood as the subject of the affirmation, 
it may agree with either of them ; but some regard must 
be had to that which is more naturally the subject of it, . a$ 
also to that which stands next to the verb : as, *' His 
meat "ams locusts and wild honey ;" " A great causfe of 
the low state of industry were the restraints put upon it ;" 
" The wages of sin ia death." 

5. When the nominative case has no personal tense of a 
verb, but is put before a parjdicipie, independently on tlie 
rest of the sentence^ it is called the case absolute : as, 
" Shame being loA, all virtue is lost j'* " That having beetl 
discussed long ago, there is no occasion to resume it." 

As in the use of the case absolute, the case is, in English,, 
always the nominative, the following example is erroneous, 
in making it the objective. " SojLomon was of this mind ; 
and I have no doubt he made as wise and true provfert>si 
as anjr body has done since ; Aim only excepted^ ^ho^^as 
a much greater and wiser man than Solomon." It should 
be, « he only fexcepted." 

The nominative case is commonly placed before the 
verb 5 but someltimes it is put after the verb, if it is ft 
simple tense ; and between the auxiliary, and the verb ot^ 
participle, if a compound tense : as, 
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1st. When a question is asked, a command given, or a 
•wish expressed : as, " Confidest thou in me ?*' " Read 
thou ;" « Mayst thou be happy !" " Long live the King 1" 

2d. When a supposition is made without the conjunc- 
tion if: as, « Were it not for this ;*' " Had I been there.'' 

3d. When a verb neuter is used : as, "On a sudden 
appeared the king.*' 

4th. When the verb is preceded by the adverbs, here^ 
there^ then, theiice, hence^ thua, &c. : as, " Here am I ;" 
"There was he slain ;" "^Then cometh the end;*' 
" Thence ariseth his grief;" " Hence proceeds his an- 
ger ;'' « Thus was the ^air settled.*' 

5th. When a sentence depends on neither or novy so as 
to be coupled with another sentence : as, " Ye shall not 
eat of it, neitlier shall ye touch it, lest ye die." 

The phrases, as folloivs^ as afifieara^ fonn what are called 
impersonal verbs ; and should therefore be confined to 
the smgular number : as, " The arguments advanced 
were nearly as follows ;" " The positions were as a/tf tears 
incontrovertible :" that is, " as it follows," " as it ap- 
pears." If we give the sentence a different turn, and in- 
stead of aw, %3y such fl!», the verb is no longer tenned im- 
personal ; but properly agrees with its nominative, in the 
plural number : as, " The arguments advanced were 
nearly such as foUonv ;" " The positions were such as 
afifiear incontrovertible."* 

They who are inclined to favour the opinion of Home 
Tooke, " That as, however and whenever used in English, 



• In our idea? on this subj^^ w? arc supported by general usage, 
and by the authority of an eminient critic on language and conipo* 
sition. " When a verb is used impersonally," says Dr. Campbell in 
his Philosophy of Rhetorict " it ought undoubtedly to be in the 
singular number, whether the neuter pronoun be expressed or un- 
derstood. For this reason, analogy and usage favour this mode of 
expression : ** The conditions of the agreement were at follows /" 
and not, asfolloxB. A few late writers have inconsiderately adopted 
this last form, through a mistake of the construction. For the same 
reasofi, we ought to say, ** I shall consider his censures so far only 
as concerns my friend's conduct ;'* and not «* so far as coticern'* 
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means the same as jV, or thaty or v>hich ;" and who are not 
satisfied whether the verbs, in the sentences first mentioned, 
should be in the singular or pkiral number, may vary 
the form of expression. Thus, the sense of the preceding 
sentences may be conveyed in the follomng terms, *< The 
arguments advanced were nearly of the following nature ;'* 
« The following are nearly the arguments which were 
advanced ;" " The arguments advanced were nearly those 
which follow :'* " It appears that the positions were incon* 
trovertible ;'* " That the positions were ircontrovertible 
is apparent ;" " The positions were apparently incontro- 
vertible/' 

RULE 11. 

Two or more nouns, &c. in the singular num- 
ber, joined together by one or more cop|^Iative 
conjunctions, expressed or understood, must have 
verbs, nouns, and pronouns, agreeing with them 
in the plural number : as, *' Socrates and Plato 
v)€r€ wise ; tbey were the most eminent philoso- 
phers of Greece ;'* "The sun that rolls over our 
heads, the food that we receive, the rest that we 
enjoy, daily admonish us of a superior and super* 
intending Power.'' 

This rule is often violated ; some instances of which are 
annexed. " And so was also James and John the sons of 
Zebedee, who were partners with Simon ;" " and so Vfere 
also." " All joy, tranquillity, and peace, even for ever and 
ever, doth dwell ;*' " dwell fpr ever.*' " By whose power 
all good and evil is distributed ;" " are distributed." 
" Their love, and their hatred, and their envy, is now 
perished ;** " are perished." " The thoughtless and in- 
temperate enjoyment of pleasure, the criminal abuse of it, 
and the forgetfulness of our being accountable creatures, 
obliterates every serious thought of the proper business of 
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life, and effaces the sense of religion a^d of God ;" It 
ought to be, '' obbt€rat€i* and " effaced* 

1. When tl^e nouns are. nearly related, or scarcely dis- 
tinguishable in sen^e, and sometimes even when they are 
very different, some authors have thought it allowaWe to 
put the verbs, nouns, and pronouns, in the fi^Uffular num- 
ber : as, " Tranquillity and peace dwells theue ;" '* Igno- 
rance and negligence has produfoed the effect ;" " The 
discomfiture and slaughter was very great." But it is evi- 
dently contrarwto the first principles of grammar, to con- 
sider two distinct ideas as one, however nice may be their 
shades of difference : and if there be no difference one of 
them must be superfluous, and ought to be rejected. 

To suppport the above construction, it is said, that the 
verb may be understood as applied to each of the preceding 
terms ; as in the following ex^i^iplq, « Sand, and salt, and 
a mass of iix^n, is easipr to bear than a man without under- 
standing.** But besides the confusion, and the latitude of 
appUcatipn whi^h such a construction would introduce, 
it' appear;& to be more proper and analogical, in cases wh(5re . 
the. verb is intended to be applied to any one of the terms, 
to make us^ of the disjunctive conjunction^ whkh gi^miAa- 
tipaliy refers 'the. vei*b to one or other of the preceding 
terms in a separate view. To preserve the distinctive uses 
of the copulative and disjunctive conjunctions, would ren- 
d(sr the rules precise, consistent, and intelligible.. Dr. 
Blair very justly observes, that " two or more substantives^ 
joined by a copulative, must always require the verb or 
pronpvinto which they refer, to bepla.ced in the plyral 
number." 

2. In many complex sentences, it is difficult for learners 
to determine, whether one or more of the clauses are to be 
considered as the nominative case ; and consequently, 
whether the verb should be in the:, singular or the plural 
laumber. We shall, therefore, set down a number of varied 
examples of thisnaturcj which may serve as swne govern- 
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ment to the scholar, with respect to sentences of a similar 
construction. " Prosperity, with humility, renders its pos- 
sessor truly amiable." " The ship with all her furniture, 
was destroyed." " Not only his estate, his reputation too 
has suffered by his misconduct." " The general also, in 
conjunction with the officers, has appliied for redress,*' 
" He -cannot be justified ; for it is true, that the prince, as 
well as the people, was blameworthy.** " The king, with 
his life-guard, has just passed through the village." " In the 
mutual influence of body and soul, there is a wisdom, a 
wonderful art, which v/e cannot fathom." " Virtue, ho- 
nour, nay, even self-interest, consfure to recommend the 
measure." " Patriotism, morality, every public and pri- 
vate consideration, demand our submission to just and law- 
ful govermment." " Nothing delights me so much as the 
works of nature." 

In support of such forms of expression as the following, 
we see the authority of Hume, Priestley, and other writers ; 
and we annex them for the reader's consideration. " A 
long course of time, with a variety of accidents and cir- 
cumstances, are requisite to produce those revolutions." 
"The king, wiUi the lord'^ and commons, form an excel- 
lent frame of government." " The side A, Avith the sides 
B and C, comfiose the triangle." " The fire communicated 
itself to the bed, which, with the furniture of the room, 
and a valuable library, were all entirely consumed." It is, 
hoi^ever, proper to observe, that these modes of expression 
do not appear to be warranted by the just principles of con- 
struction. The words, " A long course of time," " The 
king," " The side A," and "which," are the true nomi- 
natives to the respective verbs. In the last example, the 
word all should be expunged. As the preposition with 
g^ovems the objective case of a pronoun, in English ; and, if 
translated into Latin, would govern the ablative case, it is 
manifest, from analogy, that the clauses following imth^ in 
the preceding sentences, cannot form any part of the 
nomwativt case. The following sentence appears to be 

N 
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unexceptionable ; and may serve to explain the others. 
" Thje lords and commons arc essentia] branches of the 
British constitution : the king, with' them, fornix an excel- 
lent frame of government/* 

3. If the singular nouns and pronouns, which are joined 
together by a copulative conjunction, be of several persons, 
in making the plural pronoun agree with them in person, 
the second person takes place of the third, and the first of 
both : as, " James, and thou, and I, are attached to our 
country.". ^*' Thou and he shared it between i/o»." 

RULE IIL 

.. The conjunction disjunctive has an efFect con^. 
trary to that of the conjunction copulative ; for 
as the verb, noun, or pronoun, is referred to the 
preceding terms taken separately, it must be in 
the singular number : as, ^* Ignorance or negli- 
gence has caused this "mistake ;^' " John, James^ 
or Joseph, intends Xo accompany me;" *' There 
w, in many minds, neither knowledge nor under- 
standing." 

The following sentences are variations from this rule s 
" A man may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, 
as well as read them in a description ;" " read ^V," " Nei- 
ther character nor dialogue were yet understood ;" " wa* 
yet." " It must indeed be confessed that a lampoon or a 
satire do not carry in them robbery or murder ;" " doe* 
not carry in ?>." " Death, or some worse misfortune, soon 
divide them." It ought to be " divides'* 

1 , When singular pronouns of different persons arc dis- 
junctively connected, the verb must ag^ree with that person 
wjiich is placed nearest to it: as, " I or thou art to blame ;" 
" Thou or I am in fault ;" " I, or thou, or he^ m the au- 
thor of it." But it would be better to say ; « Either I am 
to blame, or thou art," &c. 
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2. When a disjunctive occurs between a singular nouu^ 
or pjx)nDun, and a plural. one, the verb is made to agree 
with the plural noun and pronoun : as, " Neither poverty 
nor riches were injurious to him ;" "I or they were of- 
fended by it." But in this case, the plui'al noun or pro- 
noun, when it can conveniently be done, should be placed 
next to the verb. 

RULE IV. 

A noun of multitude, or signifying many, may 
have a verb or pronoun agreeing with it, either of 
the singular or plural number ; yet not without 
regard to the import of the word, as conveying 
unity or plurality of idea : as, *' The meeting 
ivas large ;" " The parliament is dissolved ;" 
** The nation is powerful ;" '' My people do not 
consider: tbey have not known me;" *' The 
multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, as tAeir chief 
good ;" ^' The council were divided in their stn- 
timents." 

We ought to consider whether the term v.ill immcdiatclv 
sug-gest the idea of the number it represents, or '\vhether it 
exhibits to the mind the idea of the v;hole as one thinjr- 
In the former case, the verb ought to be plural ; in the 
latter it ought to be singular. Thus, it seems improper 
to say, " The peasantry goes barefoot, and the middle sort 
makes use of wooden shoes.*' It would be better to say, 
" The peasantry go barefoot, and the middle sort ?nakc 
use," &c. because the idea in both these cases, is that of 
a number. On the contrary, there is a harshness in the • 
foUowing sentences, in which nouns of number have verbs 
plural ; because the ideas they represent ^eem not to be 
sufficiently divided in the mind. « The court of Rome 
were not without solicitude." " The house of commons 
were of small weight." " The house of lords were so 
much influenced by these reasons." " Stephen's party 
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were entirely broken up by the captivity of their leader." 
" An army of twenty-four thousand were assembled.** 
" What reason have the church of Rome for proceeding 
in this manner ?" '* There is indeed no constitution so 
tame and^ careless of their own defence. '*' " AH the virtues 
of mankind are to be counted upon a few fingers, but his 
follies and vices are innumerablCt*' Is not rrMnkind in this 
place a noun of multitude, and such us requires the pro- 
noun referring to it to be in the plural number, their ? 

RULE V. 

Pronouns must always agree with their anteee* 
dents, and the nouns for which they stand, in 
gender and number : as, " This is the friend 
V)bom I love ;" ** That is the vice V)hicb I hate ;^" 
" The king and the queen had put on their 
robes;" ** The moon appears, and she shines, 
but the light is not her own." 

The relative is of the same person with the an- 
tecedent, and the verb agrees with it accordingly : 
as, *' Thou ivho lovest wisdom ;" "I 'ivho speak 
from experience." 

Of this rule there are many violations to be met with ; 
a few of which may be sufficient to put the Jeamer on his 
guard. " Hach of the sexes should keep within ita parti- 
cular bounds, and content themselves with the advantages 
of their particular districts :'* better thus : " The sexes 
should keep within rA'r/r particular bounds," &c. « Can 
any one, on their entrance into the world, be fully secure 
that* they shall not be deceived?'* « on Aw entrance," and 
" that he shalU*' " One should not tliink too favourably 
of ourselves ;" " of one's self.'* " He had one acqusdnt- 
ance which poisoned his principles ;" " who poisoned." 

Every relative must have an antecedent to which it re- 
fers, either expressed or implied : as, " Who is fatal to 
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others is so to Himself ;" that is, " the man who is fatal to 
others." % 

fVhoy ivhichy nvhatj and the relative that^ though in the 
ohjective case, are always placed before the verb ; as arc 
also their compounds, whoever^ whosoever j Sec. ; as, " He 
whom ye seek ;" " This is what, or the thing which, ti- 
that, you want ;" " Whomsoever you please to appoint ** 

What is sometimes applied, rather improperly, to tlie 
plural number ; as, " All fevers, except what are called 
nervous," &c. It would be better to say, « except tho^^c 
^vJiich are called nervous." 

1. Personal pronoims being used to supply the place of 
the noun, are not employed in the same pail of a sentence 
with the noun which they represent j for it would be im- 
proper to say, *' The king he is just;" " I saw her the 
queen ;" " The men they were there ;" " Many words 
M<?t/ darken speech ;"'" My banks they are furnished with 
bees." ^ These personals are superfluous, as there is not t]\e 
least occasion for a substitute in the sanie part where the 
piincipal word is present. The nominative case' they^ in 
the following sentence, is also superfluous ; '• Who instead 
of going about doing good, they are pcrpetuaiiy intent 
upon doing mischief." 

2. The pronoun that is frequently applied to persons as 
ivell as to things ; but after an adjective in the superlative 
degree, and after the pronominal adjective same^ it is gene- 
n\]]y used in preference to w/?o or which : as, " Charles 
XII. king of Sweden, was one of the greatest madmen that 
the world ever saw ;" « Catline's followers were the most 
profligate that could be found in ejiy city." « He is the 
same man that we saw before." There are cases v/herein 
we cannot conveniently dispense with this relative as ap- 
plied to persons : as first, afteiww/io the interiT>gatite ; 
" Who that hu.s any sense of religion, would have argued 
thus ? Secondly, when persons make but a part of the 
antecedent ; " The Vv^oman, and the estate, that became his 

N 2. 
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portion were too much for his moderation." In neither 
of these examples could any other relative have been used. 

3. The pronouns ivhic/isoever^ whosoever and the like, 
arc elegantly divided by £lie interposition of the corres- 
ponding substantives : thus, " On whichsoever side the king 
cast his eyes ;" would have sounded better, if written, " On 
which side soever,'* &c. 

4. Many persons are apt, in conversation, to ^ut.thc 
objective case of the personal pronouns, in the place of 
these and those : as, « Give me them books ;" instead of 
" those books." We may sometimes find this fault even 
in writing ^ as, " Observe them three there." We also 
frequently medt \i4th those instead of they^ at the beginning 
'of a sentence, and where there is no particular reference to 
an antecedent ; as, ^^ Those that sow in tears, sometimes 
reap in joy." TItey that, or they who sow in tears. 

f 
It is not, however, always easy to say, whether a per- 
sonal pronoun or a demonstrative is preferable, in certain 
constructions. « We are not unacquainted with the ca- 
lumny of them [or those] who openly make %ise of the 
warmest professions." 

5. In some dialects, the word tohat is improperly used 
for that^ and sometimes we find it in this sense in writing : 
" They will never believe but v>hat I have been entirely 
to blame." " I am not satisfied but what," ficc. instead of • 
*^ but that** « The word somewhat^ in the following sentence, 
seems to be used improperly. " These punishments seem 
to have been exercised in somewhat an arbitrary manner "' 
Sometimes we read, " .In somewhat of." The meaning is, 
*' in a manner which is in some respects arbitrary.'* 

6. The pronoun relative who is so. much appropriated tor 
persons, that there is generally hariihness in the application 
of it, except to the proper names of persons, or the genei'al 
terms wan, womariy &c. A term which only implies the 
idea of persoms, and expresses them by some circumstance 
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of ephithet, will harcHy authorize the use of it : aS) « That 
faction in England who most powerfully opposed his ar- 
bitrary pretensions.'* ^^ That Taction v)Mch^^ would have 
been better ; and the same remark will serve for the f<^ 
lowing examples : " France, v)ho was in alliance with Swe- 
den.** « The court, who^^ &c. « The cavalry, w^," &c. 
" The cities who aspired at liberty." ** That party among 
us wAo,*' &c. " The family whom they consider as 
usurpers." 

In sonve cases it may be doubtful, whether this pronoun 
is properly applied or not : as, " The number of substan- 
tial inhabitants with whom some cities abound." For 
when a term directly and necessarily implies persons, it 
may in many cases claim the personal relative. " None 
of the company wh&m he most affected, could cure him of 
the melancholy under which he laboured." The word 
acquaintancemeiY have the same construction. 

T, We hardly consider little children as persons, because 
that term ^ves* us the idea of reason and reflection : and 
therefore the application of the personal relative wAo, in 
this case, seems to be harsh : " A child who.*' It is still 
more improperly applied to animals : " A lake frequented 
by that fowl whom nature has taught to dip the wing ia 
water." 

8. When the name of a person is used merely as a name, 
a^id does not refer to the person, the pronoun which ought 
to be used> and not who : as, *' It is no wonder if such a 
man did not shine at the court of queen Elizabeth, who 
was but another name for prudence and economy.'* The 
word whose begins likewise to be restricted to persons ; yet 
it is not done so generaHy,^ but that good writers, even in 
prose, use it when speaking of things. The construction 
is not, however generally pleasing, as we may see in the 
following instances : " Pleasure, whose nature," &c. " CaH 
every production, whose parts and>wAow nature," &c. 

In one case, however, ctistom authorizes us to use w^'cA, 
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with respect to persons : and that is when we want to dis- 
tinguish one person of two, or a particular person among 
a number of others. We should theh say, " Which of the 
two," or « Which of them, is he or she ?" 

9. As the pronoun relative has no distinction of num- 
ber, we sometimes find an ambiguity in the use of it ; as 
when we say, " The disciples of Christ, whom we imi- 
tate ;*' we may mean the imitation either of Christ, or of 
his disciples. The accuracy and clearness of the sentence, 
depend very much upon the proper and determinate use 
of the relative, so that it may readily present its antecedent 
to the mind of the hearer or reader, -without any obscurity 
or ambiguity. 

The neuter pronoun, by an iicliom peculiar to the Eng- 
lish language, is frequently joined in explanatory sentences, 
with a noun or pronoun of the masculine or feminine gen- 
der : as, " It was I ;" " It was the man or woman that 
did it." 

The neuter pronoun it is sometimes omitted and under- 
stood : thus, we say, " As appears, as follows ;*' for" As 
it appears, as it follows ;" and "May be," for "It may 
be.« 

Tlieneutejc pronoun iVis sometimes employedtoexpress ; 

1st. The subject of any discourse or inquiry : as, " It 
happened on a summer's day ;" " Who is it that calls on 
me?" 

2dv The state or condition af aily person or thing : as, 
*' How is it with you ?" 

3d. The thing, whatever it be, that is the cause of 
any effect or event, or any person considered merely as a 
cause : as, " We heard her say it was not he ;" " The 
iRith is, it was I that helped, her." 

10. It is and it was^ are often, after the manner of the 
French, used in a plural construction, and by some of our 
best writers : as, " It is either a few great men who decide 
fior the whole, or.iVwthe rabble that follow a seditious 
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ringleader ;*' " /r U they that are the real authors, though 
the soldiers are the actors of the revolutions ;" " /r wa»the 
heretics that first began to' rail," &c. ; "'7» these that 
early taint the female mind." This licence in the con- 
struction of it is (if it be proper to admit it at all,) has, 
however, been certainly abused in the following sentence, 
which is thereby made a very awkward one. ^ It is won- 
derful the very few trifling accidents, which happen not 
once, perhaps, in several years.'* 

1 1 . The interjections O ! Oh I and Jh ! require the 
objective case of a pronoun in the fii:st person after them : 
as, " O me ! Oh me ! Ah me I" But the nominative 
case in the second person : as, " O thou persecutor I'* 
*^ Oh ye hypocrites \** 

RULE VL 



The relative is the nominative case to the verb, 
.when no nominative comes between it and the 
verb : as, ** The master wZ^o taught us ;" ** The 
trtQS wbich are planted." 

When a nominative comes between the relative 
and the verb, the relative is governed by some 
word in its own member- of the sentence : as, 
" He ivbo preserves me, to V)hom I owe my being, 
ivbose I am, and xvhom I serve, is eternal.'' 

In the several members of the last sentence, the relative 
performs a different office. In the first member it marks 
the agent ; in the second, it submits to the government of 
the preposition ; in the third, it represents the possessor ; 
and in the fourth, the object of an action : and therefore it 
must be in the three different cases, correspondent to those 
offices. 

When both the antecedent and relative become nomina- 
tives, each to different verbs, the relative is the nominative 
to the former, and the antecedent to the latter verb : as. 
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" Tnte fiJiilosofikyj which is the ornameirt of our nature, 
consists more in the love of our duty, and the practice of 
virtue, than in great talents and extensive knowledge." 

A few instances of erroneous construction, will Ulustrate 
both the branches of the sixth rule. The three following 
refer to the first part. " How can we avoid being grateful 
to those whona, by repeated kind offices, have proved 
themselves pur real friends ?" " These are the men whom, 
you might suppose, Avere the authors of the work :" " If 
you were here, you would find three or four, whom you 
would say passed their time agreeably :*' in all these places 
it should be wAo instead of whom. The two latter sen- 
tences contain a nominative between the relative and the 
verb ; and, therefore, seem to contravene the rule : but the 
student will reflect, that it is not the nominative of the 
verb witli which the relative is connected. The remaining 
examples refer to the second part of the rule. " Men of 
fine talents are not always the persons who we should 
esteem.". " The persons who you dispute with, are pre- 
cisely of your opinion." " Our tutors are our benefactors, 
who we owe obedience to, and who we ought to love." 
In these sentences ivhom should be used instead of 
*who, 

1. When the relative pronoun is of the interrogative 
kind, the noun or pronoun containing the answer, must be 
in the same case as that which contains the question : as, 
" Whose books are these ? They are John's,'' « Who gave 
them to him ? We'* " Of whom did you buy them ? Of 
a bookseller ; him who lives at the Bible and Crown." 
" Whom did you 'see there ? Both Iiim and the shopman." 
The learner will readily comprehend this rule, by supplying 
the words which are understood in the answers. Thus, to 
express the answers at large, we should say, << They are 
John's books." « We gave them to hijtn." « We bought 
them of liim who lives," &c. " We saw both him and the 
shopman."— .As the relative pronoun, when used interroga- 
tively, refers to the subsequent word or phrase containing 
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the answer to the question, that word or phrase may pro- 
perly be termed the subsequent to the interrogative. 

RULE VII * 

When the Relative is preceded by two nomina- 
lives of different persons, the relative and verb 
may agree in person with either, according to the 
sense : as, " lam the imnwbo command yon ;'* 
or, " 1 am the man who commands you.^^ 

The form of the first of the two preceding sentences, ex- 
presses the meaning rather obscurely. It would be more 
perspicuous to say ; " I, who. command you, am the 
man." Perhaps the difference of meaningi produced by 
referring the relative to different antecedents, will be more 
evident to the learner, in the following sentences. " I am 
the general Who gives the orders to-day ;" " I am the 
general who give the orders to-day ;'* that is, « I, who 
give the orders to-day, am the general." 

When the relative and the verb have bedn determined 
to . agree with either of the preceding nominatives, that 
agreement must be preserved throughout the sentence ; as 
in the follo\ving instance : " I am the Lord that maketh 
all things ; that strctchnh forth the heavens alone." Isa, 
xliv. 24. Thus far is consistent : The Ltird^ in the third 
person, is the antecedent, and the verb agreed with the re- 
lative in the third persoa : « I am the Lord^ which Lord, 
or he that maketh all things." If / were made the ante- 
cedent, the relative and verb should agree with it in the 
first person : as, " / am the Lord that make all things, 
that stretth forth the heavens alone." But should it follow ; 
" That sfireddeth abroad the earth by myself;" there 
would arise a confusion of persons, and a manifest solecism . 



• For the improvement of the reventh rule of Syiita*, the author 
is indebted to the criticisms of Dr. Crombie. 
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RULE VIII. 

Every adjective belongs to a substantive, ex- 
pressed or understood: as, "He ha goody as 
well as a ms^ mm ;" " Few are happy ;" that is 
^^ persons.^^ 

The adjective pronouns, this and that^ &c. must 
agree, in number, with their substantive : .as, 
^^ This book, these books ; that sort, those sorts ; 
another road, other roads.'^ 

A few instances of the breach of this rule are here exhi- 
bited. " I have not travelled this twenty years ;** « these 
twenty/* « I am not recommending these kind of suffer- 
ings ;" « this kind.** " Those sort of people fear nothing ;'* 
" that sort.'* 

1. The word means in the singular number, and the 
phrases, " By this means^^ " By that means^'* are used by 
our best and most correct writers ; namely, Bacon, Tillot- 
son, Atterbury, Addison, Steele, Pope, &c.* They are, 
indeed, in such general and approved use, that it would 
appear awkward, if not affected, to apply the old angular 
form, and say, « By this mean ; by that m^an ; it was by 

• «' By tbu mcarut he had them the more at vantage, being tijcd 
and harassed with a long march." Boson. 

" By this mearu one great restraint from doing evil, woiild be tak- 
en away." — " And tbi* is an admirable nveans to improve men in 
virtue."—" By that means they have rendered their duty more <Uffi- 
cult.'* * . Tillotson. 

'* It renders us careless of approving ourselves to God, and by that 
nuana securing the continuance of his goodness."—" A good charac- 
ter, when established, should not be rested in as an end, but employ- 
ed as a nueans of doing still further good." Atterbury. 

" By this nutans they are happy in each other.*'— " Hety tbat means 
preserves his superiority." Addison. 

f* Your vanity by tbis means will want its food.** Steele. 

** By tbis means alone, their greatest obstacles will vanish." Bope. 

** Which eustom has proved the most eflfcctual m^ans to ruin the 
^<^f*''* DeanSviJt. 
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a mean,i^ although it is more agreeable to the general ana- 
logy of the language. " The word wean (says Priestley) 
belongs to tibe class of words, which do not change their 
termination on account of number ; for it is used alike in 
both numbers." 

The word amends is used in this manner, in the fbllow- 
^ing sentences : " Though he did not succeed, he gained 
the approbation of bis country ; and with thia uinenda he 
was content.*' " Peace of mind is an honorable amends 
for the sacrifices of interest/' ^' In return, he received the 
thanks of his employers, and the present of a large estate; 
these were ample amends for all his labours." " We Iiave 
described the rewards of vice : the good man's ainends are 
t)f a different nature," 

It can scarcely be do»>bted, that this vrov^amcndfi (like 
the word mean*) had formerly its correspondent form in the 
singular number, as it is derived from the French amende^ 
though new it is exclusively established in the plural form. 
If, therefore, it be alleged that mean should be applied iti 
the singular, because it is derived from the French moyen^ 
th« same kind of argument may be advanced in favour of 
the singular flme7M/<r ; and the general analogy of the lan- 
guage may also be pleaded in support of it. 



«* There is no meant of escaping the persecution.*' — " Faith is not 
't>nly a means of obeying, but a principal act of ohedience.'* Br. Young. 

" He looked on m(Jney as a necessary mecuu of iDaimaining and 
increasing power." Lord LyttletarCs Henry II. 

** John was too much intimidated not to embrace every means af- 
forded for his safety." Goldhmtb. 

" Lest this meaiis shoiild fail." — *"* By means o£ ship-TtKKiey, the late 
king," &c. — "The only means of securing a durable peace." Hume. 

•* By this means there was nothing left to the parliament of Ire- 
land." &c. Blackstone. 

" By this means so many slaves escaped out of the hands of their 
masters." Dr. Robertson. 

•* By this means they l>ear-witncss to each other.*' Bitrke. 

" By this m»7A« the wrath of man wasma^ to turn against itself." 

t>r. Blair. 

" A magazine, which has, by this means, cdntained."&c. — "Birds^ 
in general, procure their food by means of their leak'* I}r^ Foley. 

O 
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Campbell in his "Philosophy of Rhetoric,** has the 
following remark on the subject before us : >* No persons 
of taste will, I presume, venture so far to violate the pre- 
sent usage, and consequently to shock the ears of ,the ge- 
nerality of readers, as to say, « By this meanj by that 

Lowth and Johnson seem to be against the use of tnecme 
in the singular number. They do not, however, speak de- 
cisively on the point ; tut rather dubiously, and as if they 
knew that they were questioning eminent authorities, as 
w^ell as general practice. That they were not decidedly 
against the application of this word to the singular num- 
ber, appears from their own language : *' Whole sentences, 
whether simple or compound, may become members of 
other sentences by means of some additional connexion**'-^ 
Dr. Lowth 's Intro^ction to English rGrammar. 

** There is no other method of teaching that of which 
any one is ignorant, but by meoTts of something already 
known." Dr. Johnson. Idler, 

It is remarkable that our present version of the Scriptures 
makes no use, as far as the Compiler can discover, of the 
word mean ; though there are several instances to be found 
in it of the use of means in the sense and connexion con- 
tended for. " By tlus means thou shalt have no portion, 
on this side the river.'* Ezra iv. 16. «That by means of 
deathj*' kc, Heb. ix. 15. It will scarcely be pretended, 
that the translators of the sacred volumes did not accurately 
understand the English language ; or that they would have 
admitted one form of this word, and rejected the other, 
had not their determination been conformable to the best 
usage. An attempt therefore to recover an old word, so 
long since disused by the most correct writers, seems not 
likely to be successful ; especially as the rejection of it is 
not attended with any inconvenience. 

The practice of the best and most correct writers, or a 
great majority of them, corroborated by general usage> 
forms, during its continuance, the standard of language ; 
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fcspeciallyy if) in particular instance ?« this practice continur^ 
after objection and due consideration. Every connexion 
and application of words and phrases, thus supported^ must 
therefore be proper, and entitled to respect, if not ex- 
ceptionable in a moral point of view. 



'" Si volct usus 



" Quern penes arbitrium est, et jus, ct noima loquendi." HOR. 

On this principle, many forms of expression, not less 
deviating from the general analogy of the language, than 
those before mentioned, arc to be considered as strict! y 
proper and justifiable. Of this kind are the following. 
« None of them are varied to express the gender ;" and 
yet none originally signified no one, " He fdmsel/ shall do 
the work :" here, what was at first appropriated to the 
objective, is now properly used as the nominative ca.se. 
♦' You have behaved yourselves well ;" in this example » 
the word you is put in the nominative case plural, with 8tlic^. 
propriety ; though formerly it was confmed to the ob- 
jective case, and ye exclusively used for the nominative. 

With respect to anomalies and variations of languaj:^c, 
thus established, it is the grammarian's business to submit, 
not to remonstrate. In pertinaciously opposing the deci- 
sion of proper authority, and contending for obsolete 
modes of expression, he may, indeed, display learning and 
critical sagacity ; and, in some degree, obscure points tliat 
are sufficiently cleai' and decided ; but he cannot reasona- 
bly hope, either to succeed in his aims, or to assist tlic 
learner, in discovering and respecting the true standard and 
principles of language. 

Cases which custom has left dubious, are certainly with- 
in the grammarians province. Here, he may reason and 
remonstrate on the ground of derivation, analogy, and pro- 
priety ; and his reasonings may refine and improve the 
language i but when authority speaks out and decides 
the point, it were perpetually to unsettle the language, to 
admit of cavil and debate. Anomalies then, under the 
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limitation mentioned, become ^e law, as clearly aa the 
plainest analogies. 

The reader will perceive that, in the following sentences, 
the use of the word Tw^an, in the old formha&a very im- 
couth appearance : " By- the m^an of adversity we arc 
often instructed/* " He preserved his health by mean of 
exercise," " Frugality is one mean of accpjirihg a, com- 
petency." They should be, " By means of adversity," 
^Q, "By meane^ of exercise," fitc. **^ Frugality is one 
meansy^ 8cc. 

Good writers d© indeed make use of the substantive 
mean in the singular number, and in that number only, to 
signify mediocrity, middle rate, &c. as, "This is a mean 
between the two extremes." But in the sense of instru- 
mentality, it has been long disused by the best authors, and 
by almost every writer. 

This means wa^ that means should be used only whcn. 
they refer to what is singular ; these means and those meanly 
when they respect plurals : as *^ He lived temperately, 
and by rA?? meatis preserved his health :" " The scholars 
were attentive, industrious, and obedient to their tutors ;. 
and by these means acquired knowledge.*' 

We have enlarged on this article that the young student 
may be led to reflect on a point so important, as that of 
ascertaining the standard of propriety in the use of lan- 
guage. 

2. The distributive pronominal adjectives, eacJi^ every^ 
either^ agree with the nouns, pronouns^ and verbs, of the 
singular number only : as, " The king of Israel, and Jeho- 
sophat, the king of Judah, sat each on AxV throne ;" " Every 
tree i* known by its fruit :" unless the plural noun convey 
a collective idea : as, " Every six months ;*^ " Every hun- 
dred years." The following phrases are exceptionable* 

" Let each esteem others better than themselves :'* It ought 
to be « himself," " It is requisite that the language, should 
be both perspicuous and correct : in proportion as^ ^'fAer of 



f 
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theise two qualities are wanting, the language is imperfect;" 
it should be *' i»" " 'Tis observable, that every one of 
the letters bear date after his banishment, and contain a 
complete narrative of all his story afterwards ;" it ought to 
be " bears'^* and" they cimtcdn** 

Either is often used improperly, instead of each : as, 
*< The king of Israel, and Jehosopliat the king of Judaa, 
sat either of them on his throne ;" « Nadab and Abihu, 
the sons of Aaran, took either of them his censer." £acfi 
signifies both of tliem taken distinctly or separately ; eitha* 
properly signifies only the one or the other of them taken 
cUsjunctively. 

In the course of this work, some examples will appear of 
erroneous translations from the Holy Scriptures, with re- 
spect to grammatical construction : but it may be proper 
to remark, that notwithstanding these verbal mistakes, the 
Bible, for the size of it, is the most accurate grammatical 
composiUon that we have in the English language. The 
authority of several eminent grammarians might be ad- 
duced in support of this assertion ; but it may be sufiBcient 
to mention only that of Dr. Lowth, who says, " The pre- 
sent translation of the Bible, is the best standard of the 
English language." 

3. Adjectives are sometimes improixjrly applied as ad- 
verbs t ** fts, " iiidlfferent honest ; excellent well ; miserable 
poor ;" instead of** Indifferently honest ; excellently well ; 
mi^fably poor." « He behaved himself, conformable to 
that great example ;" " conformabiy." « Endeavour to 
live hisreafter stiitableto a person in thy station ;•' « suit- 
abty,'* ^ I can never think so very nvean of him ;'* 
" meanly.*^ " He describes this river agreeable to the 
common reading :" " agreeably,** « Agreeable hereunto, it 
may not be amiss," &c. " agreeably." « Thy exceedinj^ 
great reward :" When united to an adjective, or adverb 
not ending ih /?/, the word exceeding has ly added to it : 
as,,« exceedingly .dreadful, exceetogly great ;" "exceed- 
62 
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ingly well, exceedingly more active :" but when it is jpined 
to an adverb or adjective, having that termination, the ly 
is omitted : a^, « Some men think exceeding clearly, and 
reasoh exceeding forcibly :'* " She appeared, on this ck> 
casion, exceeding lovely." ^^He acted in tins business 
bolder than was expected :" " They behaved the nobleaty 
because they were disinterested.'*" They should have been, 
♦* more boldly ; 7no8t «o%/V— The adjective pronoun sucA 
is often misapplied: as, " He was such an extravagant 
young man, that he spent his whole patrimony in a few 
years :" it should be, " so extravagant a young man.**' 
•' I never before saw such large trees :" " mtv trees s<h 
large,^*^ When we refer to the species or nature of a 
thing, the word such is properly applied : as, " Such a. 
temper b seldom found :'* but when degree is signified^ 
we use the word so : as, ^^ So bad a temper i& seldont 
found.'* 

Adverbs are likewise improperly used as adjectives : as, 
'' The tutor addressed him in terms rather wapm> but 
suitably to his offence ;** '* statable,** " They were seen 
wandering about solitarily and distressed ;'* " so&tary.** 
4* He lived in a manner agreeably to the dictates of reason 
j^nd religion ;*' " agreeable** " The study of syntax should 
uc previously to that of punctuation j** " firevious.^ 

4. Double comparatives and superlatives should be 
avoided: such as, " A worser conduct;" " On lesser hopes;** 
« A more serener temper ;" « The most straitest sect ;** ** A 
more superior work." They should he, ** worse conduct ;**" 
" less hopes ;'* « a more serene temper i'*^ « the straitest 
sect ;*• « a superior work." 

5. Adjectives that have in themselves a superlative sig* 
nification, do not properly admit of the superlative or com-: 
parative form superadded : such as, *' Chief, extreme, 
perfect, right, universal, supreme,'* &c. ; which arc some* 
times improperly written, " Chiefest, extremest, perfectest, 
Tightest, most universal, most supreme,'* &c. The foUow« 
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ing expressions are therefore improper. ^ He sometimes 
claims admission to the chiefest offices.'* " The quarrel 
-was become «a umve-rsal and national ;** " A meUiod of 
attaining the right€%t and greatest happiness.** The 
phrases, so perfect, so right, so extreme, so universal, &c. 
are incorrect ; because they imply that one thing is less 
perfect, lessextreme, Sec. thasi another, which is not pos- 
sible< 

6. Inaccuracies are often found in die way in which the 
degrees of comparison are applied and construed. The 
following are examples of wrong construction in this re- 
spect : ^ This noble nation hath, of all others, admitted 
fewer corruptions.'* The word fewer is. here construed 
precisely as if it were the superlative. It should be, « This 
noble nation hath admitted fewer corruptions than any 
other.'* We commonly say, " This is the weaker of the 
two ;*^ or " The weakest of the two :" but the former is 
the regular mode of expression, because there are only two 
things compared. " The vice of covetousness is what enters 
deepest into the soul of any other." " He celebrates the 
church of England as the most perfect of all others." Both 
hese modes of expression are faulty ; we sliould not say, 
^ The best of any man," or, « The best of any other man,*^ 
for " the best of men." The sentences may be corrected 
by substituting the comparative in the room of the super*^ 
lative, ** The vice, Sec. is what enters deeper into the 
souJ than any other." " He celebrates, &c. as more perfect 
than any other." It is also possible to retain the superla^^ 
tive, and render the expression grammatical. " Covetous- 
ness, of all vices, enters the deepest into the souL'* " He 
celebrates, Sec. as the most perfect of all churches.'* These 
sentences contain other errors, against which it is preper 
to caution the learner. The words deefier and deefiestj 
being intended for adverbs, should have been more deeply^ 
most deefily. The phrases more fierfect^i and mont perfect^ - 
are improper j because perfection admits of no degrees of 
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< comparison. We may say nearer or nearer to perfection, 
or more or less imperfect. 

7\ When two persons or things are spoken of ,in a sen- 
tence, and there is occasion to rtiention them again for the 
sak^of distinction, fAa? is used in reference to the former, 
♦and tld9 in reference to the latter : as, " Self-love, which 
is the spring of action in the soul, is ruled by reason : but 
for that^ man would be inactive ; and but for this^ he would 
be active to no end." 

- 8i In some cases, adjectives should not be separated from 
their substantives, even by words which modify their mean- 
ing, and make but one sense with them : as^ *< A large 
enough number surely." " It should be, " A number large 
enough." "The lower sort of people are good enough 
judges of one not very distant from them." 

The adjective is usually placed before its substantive : a^ 
*' A generous man ;" !' How ainiadie a woman i" The in- 
«tances in which it comes after the substantive, are the fol- 
lowing. 

1st. When something depends upon the adjective ; and 
•when it gives a better sound, especially in poetry : as, 
" A man generous to his enemies ;" " Feed me with food 
convenient for me ;" " A tree three feet thick** ** A body 
t)f troops fifty thousand strong ;" « The tdtrent tumbling 
through rocks abrupt,** 

2d; When the adjective isemphadcal : as^" Alexander 
the Great :'* « Lewis the Bold;'* « Goodmss infinite ,-" 
<* Wisdom unsearchable" 

3d. When several adjectives belong to one substantive : 
as, " A man just, wise, wid charitable ;" " A woman mo- 
dest, sensible, and virtuous." 

4th. When the adjective is preceded by an adverb : as, 
^' A boy regularly studious ;" .« A girl unaffectedly mo- 
dest" 

5th. When the verb to be^ m any of its variations, comes 
between a substantive and an adjective, the adjective may- 
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frequently either precede or follow it : as^ « The man is 
Imfipy i'* or, " hafipy is the man who makes virtue his 
choice :'* " The interview was deUghtful i'* oe, « deUghtfut 
was the interview." 

6th. When the adjective'expresscs some circumstance of 
a substantive placed after an active verb : as, " Vanity of- 
ten renders its possessor despicable,'* In an exclamatory 
sentence, the adjective generally precedes the substantive; 
as, " How desfdcable does vanity often render its pos- 
sessor I" 

There is sometimes great beauty, as well as force, in 
placing the adjective before the verb, and the subrtantive 
immediately adfter it 2 as, " Great is the Lord I just and 
true are thy ways, thou King of saints 1" 

Sometimes the word all is emphatically put after a num- 
ber of particulars comprehended under it. <* Ambition, 
interest, honour, ai/ concurred." Sometimes a substantive, 
which likewise comprehends the preceding particulars,, is 
used in conjunction virith this adjective : as, ^ Royalists^ 
republicans, churchmen, sectaries, courtiers, patriots, aU 
parties^ concurred in the ilkision.*' 

An adjective pronoun, in the plural number, will often 
properly associate with a singular noun : as, " Our desire, 
your intention, their resignation ." This association applies 
rather to things of an intellectual nature, than to those 
which arc corporeal. 

A substantive with its adjective is reckoned as one com- 
pounded woi-d, whence they often take another adjective, 
and sometimes a third, and so on : as, " An old man ; a 
good old man ; a veiy learned, judicious, good old man.'* 

Every adjective, adjective pronoun, and participle, re- 
lates to some substantive ; and is, in many instances, put 
absolutely, especially where the noun has been mentioned 
before, or is easily understood, though not expressed: as, 
** I often survey the green fields, as I am very fond of 
green :'* « The wise, the virtuous, the honoured, famed, 
and great,'* that is, <* persons ;" '^ The twelve," that is» 
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.** apostleiff ;'• " Have compassion on the fioor ; be feet tso 
the iame^i and eycsto the blhid/* 

Sometimes the substantive becomes a kind of adjective,^ 
and has another substantive joined to it by a hyphen : as^ 
^' A sea-fish ; a silver-tankard ; a mahogany stable ; an 
adjective-pronoun.*' The hyphen is not always used, but 
may be dispensed with, in cases where the association has 
been long established, and is become familiar. In some of 
these instances the two words coalesce : as, " Icehouse, 
Inkhom, Yorksliire," &c. 

Sometimes the adjective becomes a substantive, and has 
another adjective joined to it : as, " The chief good ;" 
« The vast immense of space." 

When an adjective has a preposition before it, the sub- 
stantive being understood, it takes the nature of an adverb, 
and is considered as an adverb : as, " In general, in parti- 
cular, in haste," Sec. ; that is, " Generally, panicularly, 
hastily.'* 

Entm was formerly used as the plirral of enough ; but it 
is now obsolete. 

RULE IX. 

The article a or an agrees with nouns in the 
singular nuniber only, individually or collectively: 
as, •* A christian, an infidel, a score, a thousand." 

The definite article the may agree with nouns 
in the singular and plural number : as, ^* The 
garden, the houses, the stars/* 

The articles are often properly omitted : when 
used, they should be justly applied, according to 
their distinct nature : as, ** Gold is corrupting ; 
the sea is green ; a lion is bold." 

It is of the nature of both the articles to determine or 
limit the thing spoken of. A determines it to be one single 
thing of the kind, leaving it still uncertain which : the de- 
termines which it is, or of many, wliicb they are. 
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Tlae following passage will serve as an example of the* 
tiifferent uses of a and the^ and of the force of the siri>stan- 
tive, -without any article. " Man was made fiw society, 
and ought to extend his good will to all men : but a man 
will naturally entertain a more particular kindness fer the 
Ttten^ with whom he has the most frequent intercourse ; and 
enter into a still closer union witti the man whose temper 
and disposition suit best with his own." 

As the articles are sometimes misapplied, it may be of 
some use to exhibit a few instances : " And I persecnited 
this"way unto the death." The apostle does not mean any 
particular sort of death, but death in general : the de&iite 
article therefore is improperly used : it ought to be " unto 
death," without any article. 

« When he, the Spirit of Truth, is come, ke wUl guide 
you into all truth ;" that is, according to this translation, 
« into all truth whatsoever, into truth of all kinds ;" very 
different from the meanmg of the evangelist, and from the 
oiiginal, " into all the truth ;" that is, " into all evange- 
lical truth, aH truth necessary for you to know." 

« Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ?" it ought to be 
« the wheel," used as an instrument for the particular pur- 
pose of torturing criminals. " The Almighty hath given 
reason to a man to be a light unto him :" it should rather 
be, " to Tra^n," in general. " This day is salvation come 
to this house, forasmuch as he also is the son of Abraham :" 
it ought to be " a son of Abraham." 

These remarks may serve to show the great importance 
of the proper use of the ardcle, and the excellence of the 
English language in this respect : which by means of its 
two articles, does most precisely determine the extent of 
signification of common names. 

I . A nice distinction of the sense is sometimes made by 
the use or omission of the article a. If I say ; " He be- 
haved with a little reverence ;" my meaning is positive. 
If I say, *' He behaved with little reverence ;" my mean^ 
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Ing is negative. And these two are by no means the same^ 
or to be used in the same cases. By the former^ I rather 
praise a person ; by the latter, I dispraise him. For the 
sake of tins distinction, which is a very useful one, we may 
better bear the seeming impropriety of the article a before 
nouns of number. When I say, " There were few men 
with him ;" I speak diminutively, and mean to represent 
them as inconsiderable : whereas, when I say ; " There 
were a few men with him j" I evidently intend to make 
the most of them. 

The article /Ac has sometimes a good effect in distinguish- 
ing a person by an epithet. *' In the history of Henry the 
fourth, by Father Daniel, we are supprised at not finding 
him the great man.*' " I own I am often surprised that he 
should have treated so coldly, a man so much ihe gentle- 
man." 

This article is often elegantly put, after the manner of 
the French, for the pronoun possessive : as, " He looks 
him full in the face ;" that is, " in his fact.** " In his 
presence they were to strike the forehead o« the ground i** 
that is, « their foreheads'* 

2. In general, it may be sufficient to prefix the article t% 
the former of two words in the same construction ; though 
tlie French never fail to repeat it in this case. " There 
were many hours, both of the night and day, which he 
could spend, without suspicion, in solitiuy thought." It 
might have been " of the night and of the day.*' And, for 
the sake of emphasis, we often repeat the article in a series 
of epithets. " He hoped that this title would secure him 
an ample and an independent authority." 

We sometimes, after the manner of the French, repeat 
the same article, when the adjective, on account of any 
clause depending upon it, is put after the substantive. " Of 
all the considerable governments among the Alps, a com- 
monwealth is a constitution the most adapted of any to the 
poverty of those countries." « With such a specious tiUc . 
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as to that of blood, which with the multitude is always a 
daim, the strongest, and the most easily comprehended." 
" They are not the men in the nation the most difficult tt> 
be replaced.'** 

3. In common conversation, and in familiar style, t^c 
frequently omit the articles, which might be inseited with 
propriety in writing, especially in a grave style. " At 
worst, time niight be gained by this expedient." " At the 
w^orst," would have been better in this place. " Give me 
here John Baptist's head." There would have been more 
^gnity in saying, « Johir the Baptist's head :" or, " I'hr 
head of John the Baptist." 

RULE X. 

One substantive governs another, signifying a 
different thing, in the possessive or genitive case: 
as, ** My father's house ;'' *' Man's happiness;" 
** Virtue's reward." 

When the annexed substantive signifies the same thing as 
the first, there is no variation of case ; as, " George, king 
of Great Britain, elector of Hanover," 8cc. ; " Pompey 
contended with Caesar, the greatest general of his time ;" 
" Religion, the support of adversity, adorns prosperity," 
Nouns thus circumstanced are said to be in ofifwsitton to 
each other ; and will admit a relative and verb to be in- 
serted between them : as we may say, " George, 'n^ho is 
king," &c, ; " Cxsar ivho tvas the greatest," ficc; ; Reli- 
gion, which is the support of adversity," &c. 

The preposidon q/" joined to a substantive, is not always 
equivalent to the possessive case. It is only so, when the 
expression can be converted into the regular form of the 
possessive case. We can say, " The reward of virtue," 
and " Virtue's reward :" but though it is proper to say 
« A crown of gold," we cannot convert the expression 
into the possessive case, and say, " Gold's crown.'* 
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Subst^tntiyes govern pronouns as well as nouns^ in the 
possessive case : as, " fiveiy tree is known by ei« fruit.;** 
*' Goodness brin^ its. reward y* " That desk is 77tm«?." 

The genitive its is often improperly used for"rf* or it wj 
as, " Its my book/' 

The pronouu A«>, when detached front the noun to which 
it relates, is to be considered^ not as a possessive pronoun, 
but as the genitive case of the personal pronoim : as, ^ This 
composition is A«V "Whose book is that!" " BiaJ' If 
we used the noun itself, we should say, " This composition 
is JohnV « Whose book is that ?" « Eliza's/* The po>- 
sition will be still more evident, when, we consider thatbotk 
the pronouns in the following sentence nmsthave asimilai; 
construction : " Is it her or his honour that is tarnished ?" 
« It is not hers, but his." . 

Sometimes a subslgaitive in the genitive orposscssive case 
stands alone, the latter one by which it is governed being 
understood : as, " I called at the bookseller's," that .i% 
** at the bookseller's sho/ij' 

1. If several nouns come together in the genitive case^ 
the apostrophe with s is annexed to the last, and under- 
stood to the rest : as, " John and Eliza's books ;'* " This 
was my father, mother, and uncle's advice." Biit when 
any words intervene, perhaps on account of the increased 
pause, the sign of the possessive should be annexed to 
each : as, " They are John's as weli as Eliza's books ;" 
" I had the physician's, the surgeon's, and the apothe- 
cary's asjdstaiice." 

2. In poetry, the additional s is frequently omitted, but 
the apostrophe retauied, in the same manner as in sub- 
stantives of the plural namber endings in « : as « The 
wrath of Pelus' son." This seems not so allowable in 
prose 5 which the following examples will demonstrate : 
"Moses; minister;" "Phinehas* vy^ife ?" " Festus came 
into Felix' room." « These answers were made to the 
witness' questions." But in cases which would give toa 



ihxich of the hissing sound, or increase the diflSciilty of 
pronunciation, the ondssion takes place even in prose : as, 
" For righteousness' sake ;" " For conscience' sake." 

3. Little explanatory circumstances are particularly 
awkward between a genitive case and the word which 
usually follows it ; as, " She began to extol the farmer's, 
as she called him, excelleht understanding ;" " the excel- 
lent understanding of the' fanner, as she called him." 

4. When a sentence consists of terms signifying a name 
and an office, or of any expressions by which one part is 
descriptive or explanatory of the other, it may occasion 
some doiibt to which of fhem the sign of the genidve case 
should be annexed ; or whether it should be subjoined to 
them both. Thus some would say ; " I left the parctl at 
Smith's the bookseller ;" others, " at Smith the booksel- 
ler^s ;" and perhaps others, " at Smith's the bookseller's." 
The first of these forms is most agreeable to the English 
idiom J and if the addition consists of two or more words, 
the? caie seems to be leSS dubious ; as, " I left the parcel 
at Smith's the bookseller and stationer." But as this sub- 
ject requires a little further explanation to make it intelli- 
gible to the learners, we shall Sidd a few observations tend- 
ing to unfold its piinciples. 

A phrase in which the words are so connected and de- 
pendent, as to admit of no pause before the conclusion, 
necessarily requires the genitive sign at or near the end of 
the phrase : as, " Whose prerogative is it I It is the king of 
Creat Britain's-;" « That is the duke of Bridge water's 
canal ;" " The bishop of LandafF's excellent book ;" 
« The Lord mayor of London's authority ;" " The cap- 
tain of the guard's house." 

When words In app<^itron follow each other in quick 
«iiccesi^on, it seems also most agreeable to our idiom, to 
give the sign of the genitive a similar situation ; especially 
if the noun which governs the genitive be expressed : as, 
^' The emperor Leopold's ;" <• Dionysius the tyi-ant's ;" 
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" For David my servant*8 sake ;" " Give m« John the 
Bajitisi'shesd ;" " Pawl the a^ostie^a advice.** But when a 
pause is proper, and the governing noun not expressed ; 
and when the latter part of the sentence is extended ; it 
appears to be requisite that the sign should be applied to 
the first genitive, and understood to the other : as, ** I re- 
side at lord Stormont^s my old patron and benefactor ;'* 
•* Whose glory did he emulate ? He emulated Caesar's, the 
greatest general of antiquity.'* In the following sentences, 
it would be very awkward to place the sign, either at the 
end of each of the clauses, or at the end of the latter one 
alone : " These psalms are David's the king^ priest, and 
prophet of the Jewish people ;'f " We staid a month at 
lord Lyttleton's, the ornament of his country, and the 
friend of every virtue." Tl^e sign of the genitive case may 
very properly be understood at the end of these members, 
an ellipsis at the latter part of. sentences being a common 
construction in our language ; as the learner will see by 
one or two examples : " They wished to submit, but he 
did not ;** that is*, " he did not wish to submit ;" *< He said 
it was their concern, but not his ;" that is, " not hi^ con^ 
€trn" 

If wc annex the sign of the genitive to the end of the last 
clause only, we shall perceive that a restingplace is wanted,, 
and that the conneclkig circumstance is placed too remotely> 
to be either perspicuous or agreeable : as, " Whose glory 
did he emulate V* " He emulated Caesai;, the greatest 
general of antigtdn/s ;'^ « These psalms are David, the 
kii]g, priest, and prophet of the Jewish /leofile's,*' It is 
rauch better to say, " This is Fours advice, the christian 
hero, and great apostle of the gentiles,'* than, <'^ This is 
Paul, the christian hero, and great apostle of the gentUea* 
advice." On the other hand, the application of the geni* 
tive sign to both or all of the nouns in apposition, would be 
generally harsh and displeasing, and perhaps in some cases 
incorrect : as, « The emperor's Leopold's" ** King's 
George's ;" Charles's the second's ;" *' The parcel was. 
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left at Smithes the bookseller's and stationer's/' The 
rules which we have endeavoured to elucidate, will pre- 
vent the inconvenience of both these modes of expression ; 
and they appear to be simple, perspicuous, and consistent 
with the idiom of the language. 

5. The English genitive has often an unpleasant sound ; 
so that we daily make more use of the particle of to ex- 
press the same relation. There is something awkward in 
the following sentences, in which this method has not been 
taken. " The general, in the army's name, published a 
declaration.*' "The commons* vote." ** The Lords' 
house." '* Unless he is very ignorant of tlie kingdom's 
condition." It were certainly better to say, " In the name 
of the army ;" " The votes of tlie commons ;" " The 
house of lords :" " The , condition of the kingdom." It 
is also rather harsh to use two English genitives witli the 
same substantive \ as, " Whom he acquainted with the 
pope's and the king's pleasure." " The pleasure of the 
pope and the king," would have been better. 

We sometimes meet with three substantives dependent 
on one another, and connected by the preposition c/ applied 
to each of them ; as, « The severity of the distress of the 
son of the king, touched the nation ;" but this mode of ex- 
pression is not to be recommended. It would be better to. 
say, *^ The severe distress of the king's son, touched the 
nation, '*^ We have a striking instance of this laborious 
mode of expression, in the following sentence : " QTsome 
o/the books o/* each of these classes of literature, a cata- 
logue will be given 'at the end of the work.** 

6. In some cases, we use both the genitive termination 
and the preposition of; asj " It is a discovery of Sir Isaac 
Newton's." Sometimes indeed, unless v/e throw the sen- 
tence into another form, this method is absolutely ntces- 
feary, in order to distinguish the sense, and to give the idea 
of property, strictly so called, which is the most important 
of the relations expressed by the genitive ca^e : for the ex- 

P 2 
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pressions, " This picture af my friend,'* and " This pic- 
ture of my friend's,'* suggest very different ideas. The 
latter only is that of property in the strictest sense. The 
idea would, doubtless, be conveyed in a better manner, by 
saying, " This picture belonging to my friend.'* 

^When this double genitive, as it may be called, is not 
necessary to distinguish the seDse, and especially in a gii'ave 
style^ it is generaljy omitted. Except to prevent ambi- 
guity, it seems to be allowable only in cases which suppose^ 
the existence of a plurality of subjects of the same kind.. 
In the expressions, w \ subject of tlie emperor's ;" '* A 
sentiment of my brother's ;" more than one subject, and 
one sentiment, ai*e supposed to belong to the possessor. 
But when this plurality is neitlier intimated, nor neces- 
sarily supposed, the double genitive, except as,before men-> 
tioned, should not be used : as, *' This house of the go- 
vernor is very comtmodious ;'* " The ci*own of the king 
was stolen ;** " That privilege of the scholar was never 
abused.'* (See page 56.) But after all that can be said fon 
this double genitive, some grammarians think that it would 
be better to avoid the use of it altogether, and to give the. 
sentiment another form of expression. 

7, When an entire clause of a sentence, beginning with, 
a participle of the present tense, is usod as one name, or to. 
express one idea or circumstance, the noun on which it de- 
pends may be put in the genitive case ; thus, instead of 
saying, " What is the reason of this person dismissing hia 
servant so hastily ?** that is, « What is the reason of this 
person in dismissing his servant so hastily ?" we may say, 
and perhaps ought to sayj " What is the reason of this per- 
son's dismissing of his servant sp hastily ?" Just as wte 
say, " What is the reason of this person^s hafety dismission 
of his servant ?" So also, we say, " I rememUer it h/ing 
reckoned a great exploit j" of more properly, " I remember 
its being reckoned," Sec. The following sentence is correct 
and proper : "Much will depend on the fiufiil's composing 
but more on hia reading frequently." It would not.be ac- 
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curate to say, « much will depend on the ftufiil c(nafi06ing^'* 
&c. We also properly say ; '^ This will be ti\e effect of the 
pitpil*8 comfiodng^ frequently ;*' instead of, *' Of the fiufiil 
cmn^iosing frequently.'* 

RULE XI. 

Active verbs govern the objective case : as, 
" Truth ennobles her ;'* " She comforts me ;'*^ 
" They support us ;" '' Virtue rewards tbemihsX 
follow her.^^ 

In English, the nominative case, denoting the subject, 
usually goes before the verb ; and the objective case, de- 
noting the object, follows the verb active ; and it is the 
order that determines the case in noutta i as, " Alexander 
conquered the Persians." But the pronoun havmg a pro- 
per form for each of those cases, is sometimes, when it is 
in the objective case, placed before the verb ; and, when 
it is in the nominative case, follows the object and verb ; 
as, " Whom ye igrtorantly worship, him declare I . unto 
you." 

This positions of the pronoun sometimes occasions its 
proper case and government to be neglected : as in the fol- 
lowing instances : " Who should I esteem more than the 
wise and good ?" "By the character of those who you 
choose for your friends, your own is likely to be formed." 
" Those are the persons who he thought true to his in- 
terests.** *^ Who should I see the other day but my old 
friend V* " Whosoever the court favours." In all these 
places it ought to be whojn, the relative being governed in 
the objective case by the verbs " esteem, choose, thought," 
&c. ** He, who under all proper circumstances, has the 
boldness to speak tinith, choose for thy friend j" ,It should 
be" Amwl>o,"&c. 

Verbs neuter do not act upon, or govefn, nouns and pro- 
nouns. " He sleeps ; they 7jiuse ;" &c. are not transitive. 
They are, therefore, not followed by an objective case, spe- 
cifying tlie object of 9jx action. But when this case, or aii 
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object of action, comes after such verbs, though it may 
carry the appearance of being governed by thero^ it is af- 
fected by a preposition or some other word miderstood : 
as, " He resided many years [that is, for or during many 
years] in that street ;*' '' He rode several miles [that is, 
for or through the space of several miles] on that day ;" 
" He lay an hour [that is, during an hour] in great tor- 
ture." In the phrases, *' To dream a dream,*' " Toiive 
a virtuous life," &c. it appears that the noun expresses the 
same notion with the verb, and that it is no object of an 
action. 

1 . Some -^Titers, however, use certain neuter verbs as if 
they were transitive, putting after them the objective case 
of the pronoun wliich v/as the nominative case to it, agree- 
ably to. the French construction of the reciprocal verbs ; but 
this custom is so foreign to the idiom of the English tongue, 
that it ought not to be adopted or imitated. The follow- 
ing are some instances of this practice. " Refienfing hinx- 
of his design." "The king soon found reason to refient 
him of his provoking such dangerous enemies." " The 
popular lords did not fail to enlarge themselves on the 
subject." " The nearer his successes afifiroached him to 
the throne." « Gojlee thee away into the land of Judah." 
" I think it by no means a fit and decent thing to vie cha- 
rities," &c. « They have spent their v/hole time and pains 
to agree the sacred mth the profane chronology." 

2. Active verbs are sometimes as improperly made neuter; 
as, " I must premise with three circumstances." " Those 
that think to ihgradatrmth him by calumniating me/* 

3. The neuter verb is 'V'arfed like the active ; but, having 
in some degree the' nature of the passive, it admits, in 
many instances, of the passive form, retaining still the 
neuter signification, chiefly in such verbs as signify some 
sort of motion, or change of place or condition : as, " I am 
come ; I was gone ; I am grown ; I was fallen." The fol- 
lowing examples, however, appear to be erroneous, in 
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giving the neuter verbs a passive form, instead of an active 
one. " The rule of our holy religion, from which we are 
infinitely ^vte-rvedP " The whole obligation of that law 
and covenant was also ceased." " Whose number r^as 
now amounted to three hundred.'* " This mareschal, upon 
some discontent, was entered into a conspiracy against his 
master." " At the end of a campaign, when half the men 
c?r deserted or killed.*' It should be, " have swerved, had 
ceased,'* Sec. 

4. The verb to be^ through all its vai'iations, has the same 
case^er it, as that which next precedes it : " / am he 
wliom they invited ;" " // may be (or might have been) 
Ae, but eV cannot be (or could not have been) /; " /r is 
impossible to be they ;* " // seems to have l^en he^ who 
conducted himself so wisely ;" " It appeared to be she that 
transacted the business ;" " I understood it to be hhn ;*' 
^ I believe it to have been them ;" " We at first took it 
to be her ; but were afterwards convinced that it was not 
«A<?." « He is not the person who it seemed he was." '* He 
is really the person who he appeared to be." " She is not 
now the woman v.^ho7n they represented her to have been.** 
« Whom do you fancy him to be ?" By these examples, it 
appears that this substantive verb has no government of 
case, but serves, in all its forms, as a conductor to the 
cases ; so that the two cases which, in the construction of 
the sentence, are the next before and after it, nuist always 
be alike. Perhaps this subject will be more intelligible to 
the learner, by observing that the word^ in the cases pre- 
ceding, and following the verb to be, may be said to be in 
upjwsition to each either. Thus, in the sentence, " I un- 
derstood it to be him," the words it and /dm are in appo- 
sition ; that is, they refer to the same thing, and are in 
the same case.*' 

The following sentences contain deviations from the 
rule, and exhibit the pronoun in a wrong case : '' It might 
have been /«/«, but there is no proof of it ;" " Though I 
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was blamed, it could not have been mc ;" « I saw one 
whom I took to be she ;" " She is the person who I under- 
stood it to have been :" " IVho do you think me to be ?" 
" fVhcm do men say that I am ?" " And vrhom think ye 
that I am ?" 

5. The auxiliary let governs the objective case 2 as, *< Let 
/am beware ;" " Let us judge candidly ;" " Let t/tehi not 
presume ;" " Let ine die the death of the righteous/' 

RULE XIL 

One verb governs another that follows it, or de- 
pends upon it, in the infinitive mood : as, " Cease 
io do e\al ; learn to do well ;" *' We should be pre- 
pared to render an account of our actions.*' 

The preposition /(?, though generally used before 
the latter verb, is sometimes properly omitted ; as, 
" I heard him say it ;" instead of ** /o say itr'* 

The verbs which have commonly other verbs following 
them in the infinitive mood, without the sign to^ are Bid, 
dare, need, make, see, hear, feel ; and also, let, not used 
as an auxiliary ; and perhaps a few others : as, " I bade 
him do it ;" « Ye dare not do it ;" " I saw him do it ;" 
« I heard him say it ; " Thou lettest him go." 

1. In the following pass^es, the word /o, the sign of the 
infinitive mood, where it is distinguished by italic cha- 
racters, is superfluous and improper. " I have observed 
some satirists to use," &c. ** To see so many to make so 
little conscience of so great a sin." " It cannot but be a 
delightful spectacle to God and angels, to see a young per- 
son, besieged by powei-ful temptations on every side^ to ac- 
quit himself gloriously, and resolutely to hold out against 
the most violent assaults ; to behold one in the prime and 
flower of his age, that is coiu'ted by pleasures and honours^, 
by the devil, and all the bewitching vanities of the world, 
to reject all these, and to cleave steadfastly unto God.** 
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This, mood has also been impropeply used in the follow- 
ing places : " I am not like other men, to envy the ta- 
lents I cannot reach." '< Grammarians have denied^ or at 
least doubted, them to be genuine." « That all our doings 
may be ordered by thy governance, to do always what is^ 
righteous in thy sight." 

Adjectives, substantives, uid participles, frequently go- 
vern the infinitive mood after tiiem : as, " He is eager to 
learn ;" " She is worthy to be loved ;" « They have a de- 
sire to improve ;" " Endeavouring to persuade."^ 

The iafinitbe mood has much of the nature of a substan- 
tive, expressing the action itself which the verb signiiies> 
as- the participle has the nature of an adjective. Thus the 
infinitive mood does the office of a subst^antive in diffeFent 
cases : in the nominative ; as, ^^ To /ikty is pleasant :" in* 
the objective : as, '^ Boys love to filay /* *' For to vnll is 
present mth me ; but- to fierform that is which is good, I find 
not" 

The infinidve mood is often made absolute, or used in- 
dependently on the rest of the sentence, supplying the 
place of the conjunction rAc^ with the subjunctive mood: 
as, « To confess the truth, I was in fault ;" ** To begin 
with the first ;*' « To proceed ;" " To conclude ;** that 
is, " That I may confess," &c. 

RULE XIII. 

In the use of verbs and words, that, in point of 
time, relate to each other, the order of time must 
be observed. Instead of say ing, ' ' The Lord hath 
gi^en, and the Lord hath taken away ;'' we should 
say, ** The Lordga^e,'^ &c. Instead of, " Ire- 
member him these many years ; it should be, ** I 
have remembered him," &c. - 

It is not easy to give particular rules for the management 
of the moods and tenses of verbs with respect to •ne ano- 
ther? so that they may be proper and consistent ; but the 
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l)est rule that can be given, is this very general one, " To 
observe what the sense necessarily requires." It may, how* 
ever, be of use to give a few examples that seem faulty in 
these respects. « The last week I intended to havewrittcny** 
is a very common phrase ; the infinitive being in the past 
time, as well as the verb which it follows. But it is certainly 
Tvrong : for how long soever it now is since I thought of 
writing, *' to write" was then present to me, and must still 
be considered as present, when I bring back that time, and 
the thoughts of it. It ought, therefore, to be, "The last 
week I intended to write?* The following sentences are 
also erroneous : " I cannot excuse the remissness of those 
whose business it should have been, as it certainly was their 
interest, to haroe interjiosed their good offices.'* " There 
were two circumstances which made it necessaiy for them 
to have lost ho time." " History painters would have found 
it difficult to h(rve invented such a species of beings/* " It 
ought to be, " to interfioacy to lose^ to invent," " On the 
morrow, because he should have known the certainty, 
wherefore he was accused of the Jews, he loosed him.*' It 
ought to be, " because he would know,'* or rather, ** being 
rtnlling to knowV *' The blind man said unto him, Lord, 
that I might receive my sight." " If by any means I jnight 
attain unto the resurrection of the dead ;" « may** in both 
places, would have been better. " From his biblical know- 
ledge, he appears to study the Scriptures with great atten- 
tion ;" " to hcrve studied,** &c. " I feared that I should 
have lost it, before I arrived at the city ;" . « should lose it?* 
" I had rather walk ;" It should be, « I would rather walk.'* 
*' It would have~affi>rded me no satisfaction, if I could per- 
form it :" it should be, " if I could have performed it ;" or 
" It wotdd afford me no satisfaction, if I could fierfomi it,** 
To preserveconsistency in the time of verbs, we must re- 
collect that, in the subjunctive mood, the present and im- 
perfect tenses often carry witli them a future tense ; and, 
that the auxiliaiies should and wouldf in the imperfect times 
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.are \ised to express the present and future us \rell as the 
past : for which see page 83. 

1 . It is proper further to observe, that Verbs of the infi- 
nitive 4fftOod, in the following fortn ; « to "write," " to be 
writiftg,** and " to be written/' always denote something^ 
contempornry ^Uh the time of the governing verb, or sub' 
■sequent to it ; but When vei^ of that mood are expressed as 
follows ; " To have been wiiting," " to have written,*' and 
«%o haTe been written,*' they always denote something 
mtectdent Vo tlie time bf the goveming vei-b. This remark 
is thought lb be of Importance ; for if duly attended to, 
it wiJI, in most cases, be sufficient to direct us in the rela- 
tive application of these tenses, 

' The fbliowing sentence is properly and analo[^'Ically ex- 
pressed : *^ i found him better than I expected to find 
him." *^ Expected to have found him," is irreconcilable 
alike to grammar and to sense. Indeed, all verbs expressive 
-of hope, desire, intention or command, must invariably 
t)e followed by the present, and not the perfect of the infi- 
nidve. Evei7 person would perceive an error in this ex- 
pressi(5n t " It is long since I commanded him to Jurve done 
it :" Yet " expected to ftax^e found *^ is no better. It is as 
-clear that the finding must be posterior to the expectation 
us that the obedience must be posterior to the command. 

In the sentence which follows, the latter verb is with 
propriety put in the perfect tense of the infinitive mood : 
^< It Would have afforded me great pleasure, to have been 
the Ttjessenger of such intelligence." As the message must 
havfe |>rfcceded the pleasure, the infinitive which expresses 
it, must also be precedent in time. But in this sentence, 
*' It Was truly comfortable to see him so affectionate and 
dudful to his parents," the verb is properly put in the pre- 
$rcnt of the infinitive ; because the comfort and tlie feeing 
were eonteniporary. 

It is proper to inform the learner, that, in order to ex- 
press the past time mth the defective verb ought^ the per- 
fect of the infinitive must always be used : as, " He ought 

Q 
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to fiaye done it." When we use this verb, this is the only 
possible way to distinguish the past from the present. 

In support of the positions advanced under this rule, we 
can produce the sentiments of eminent grammarians : 
amongst whom are Lowth and Campbell. But there are 
some writers on grammar, who strenuously maintain, that 
the governed verb in the infinitive ought to be in the past 
tense, when the verb which governs it, is in the past time. 
Though tliis cannot be admitted, in the instances which 
we have already given under this rule, or in any instances 
of a similar nature, yet there can be no doubt that, in 
many cases, in which the thing referred to preceded the 
governing verb, it would be proper and allowable. We 
may say ; « From a conversation I once had with him, he 
afijieared to have studied Homer with great care and 
judgment." It would be proper also to say, " From his 
conversation^ he afifiears to /mve stvdied Homer with great 
care and judgment :" <' That unhappy man ia sufiposed to 
hxrve died by violence*" These examples are not only con- 
sistent with our rule, but they confinn and illustrate it. 
It is the tense of tlie governing verb only, that marks what 
ds called the absolute time : the tense of the verb governed 
marks solely its relative time with respect to the other. 

To assert, as some writers do, that verbs in the infinitive 
mood have no tenses, no relative distinctions of present, 
past and future, is inconsistent with just grammatical views 
of the subject. That these verbs associate with verbs in all 
the tenses, is no proof of their having no peculiar time of 
their own. Whatever period the governing verb assumes, 
whether present, past, or future, the governed verb in the 
infinitive always respects that period, and its time is cal- 
culated from it. Thus, the time of the infinitive may be 
before, after, or the same as, the time of the governing 
verb, according as the thing signified by the infinitive is 
supposed to be before, after, or present with, the thing de- 
noted by the governing verb. It is, therefore, with great 
• propriety, that tenses are assigned to verbs of the infinitive 
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tnood. The point of time frem which they are computed, 
is of no consequence : since present, past, and future, are 
completely applicable to them. Our limits do not permit 
us to discuss this point at large ; or we might further evince 
the truth of our positions, . by showing how far all the 
tenses of verbs denote relative time ; and by elucidating 
the subject with a variety of examples. See the remarks 
on the participles, and the note at page 77. 

We shall conclude our observations under this rule, by 
remarking, that though it may sometimes be proper to use 
the past infinitive immediately after the governing verb, yet 
it is generally better to give the sentence a different turn. 
Thus, instead of saying, " I wish to have written to him 
sooner," *< I then wished to have wiitten to him sooner," 
« He will one day wish to have written sooner ;" it would 
be more perspicuous and forcible, as well as more agree- 
able to the practice of good writers, to say, " I wish that 
I had written to him sooner," « I then wished that I had 
written to lum sooner," " He will one day wish that he had 
written sooner." Should the justness of these strictures be 
admitted, there would still be numerous occasions for the 
use of the past infinitive ; as we may perceive by a few ex- 
amples. " It would have made me happy to have found 
him wise and virtuovis." " To have deferred his re- 
pentance longer, would have disqualified him from re- 
penting at all." '* They will then sec, that to have faith- 
fully performed their duty, would have been their greatest 
consolation." 

RULE XIV. 

. Participles have the same government as the 
verbs have from which they are derived : as, '* I 
am weary with hearing him ; " She is instructing 
us ;^^ " He was admojiishing them.^^ 

K Participles are sometimes governed by the article^; 
for the present participle, with the definite article the be- 
fore it, becomes a substantive, and must have the pi eposi- 
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tion q/' after it : as, " These are tlie rules of Gmmmac, by 
the obsemng of wliich, you ipay avoid mUtakes/' Iti 
would not be proper to s^y, ". by the observing which ;** 
nor, " by observing of which ;" but the phrase, without 
either article or preposition^ would be right : as, " by^ 
observing which." The article a or an haathe same ef- 
fect : as» <^ This was a beti^ayiDg o{ tbe trust reposed uk 
him." 

. This ruje 'arises frx>m the natujje aad idiom of our lan- 
guage, and from as plain a ptihci^le as any on which k 13. 
iounded ; namely, that a word which has the ai^icle be-^ 
fore it, and the possessive preposition 0/-' after it, must b« a» 
noun ; and, if a noun, it ought to follow the Gonstru/ctioi> 
of a noim, and not to have the regimen of a verb, ft !& tha 
participial termination of this sort of words that is^ agt to^ 
deceive us, and make us treat them as if they were of aoi 
amphibious species, partly nouns and partly verbs.. 

The following are a few examples of the violaUon o5 tbis^ 
rule. " He was sent to prepare the way, by preacbiBg. of 
repentance ;" it ought to be, " by the preaching of repe»t^ 
ancc ;" or, "by preachiiig repentance^* " By the QOiajd-' 
nud mortifying our corrupt affections." it should be, " by 
the continujil mortifying o/>** or, " by continually, mord— 
f) ing cnr corrupt afibctions." " They laid out themselves 
towards the advancing fend promoting tl»e good, of k ;'" 
*' tov<rard3 advancing and promoting the good." *«' litis. 
an overvaluing ourselves, to -reduce ev€iry tluag to the nar- 
row measure of our capacities ;" " it is orerraluipg^ our- 
selves," cr, « en overvaluing 0/' ourselves," " Keepirig of 
one day in seven," Sec. it oug.ht to be, " the keeping q/' 
one day ;" or, " keeping one day." 

A phrase in which the article precedes the present par- 
ticiple and the possessive preposition foUoinrs ib^ will* not^ 
in every instance, con^vey the same meaningj,. as would bo 
conveyed by the participle witbotU the article and prepo- 
sition. '* He expressed the pleasure he had in the hearings 
<jf the philosopher," is capabte of q; diSer^^jMi seosfi fiix)m, 
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<* H€ expressed the pleasure he had in hearing the philo- 
sopher.** When thereforej we wish, for the sake of hiir- 
mony or variety^ to substitute one of these phraseologies 
for the other, we should ppcviousiy consider whether they 
ace perfectly sinailar in the sentiments they convey. 

2. The sameobseisvations which ha^e been made respect- 
ing the effect of the aiticle and participle, appeal' to be ap- 
plicable to the pronoun and participle when they are simi- 
larly associated : as, " Much depends on their observing of 
the rule, and enpor will be the consequence of their neg- 
Itcting of \\.J*: instead of *^^them observing the rule, audi 
thdr^egtecting it.** We shall perceive this more clearly, 
if we subsUtute a teoun for die pronoun ; as, " Much dt- 
pcnds upon Tyro* a observing of the rule,'* Sec. . But, as 
t^is. construction sounds rather harshly ^ it would, in gene- 
ral, be better to express the sentiment in the following, or 
some other form i " Much depends on the rulers being ob- 
served ; and error will be the consequence o£its being^neg- 
lectedV This remark may be applied to several other 
modes of expression to be found in this work ; which^ 
though they are contended for as strictly correct, are not 
always the most eligibJe, on account ©fAeir unpleasant 
sound. See pa^es 56, 77, ITl*— .175. 

We sometimes meet withexpressjiMis like the following ^ 
" Informing o/'his sentences, he was very exact :** " From 
caldttg o/*names, he proceeded tq blows.'* But this is in- 
correct language ; for prepositions do not. like articles and 
pronouns, convert the participle uitp the nature of a sub- 
stantive 'y as we have shown, above in the phrase, " By ob- 
serving which.*** 

3. As the perfect participle and the imperfect tense are 
sometimes diflferent in their form, care niust be taken that. 
tliey be not mdiscriminately used. It is frequently said, 
^ He begun,** for « he began ;^* « he nm,'* for '^lie raij i** 
" he drunk,** for « he drank j" the participle being here 
used instead of the i^nperfect tense « and much more fre- 

Q3 
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quently the imperfect tense instead of the participle : as, - 
«' I had wrote,*' for " I had written ;" " I was chose,*' for 
« I was chosen ;" " I have eat,'* for " I have eaten ;** 
" His words were inter -.irove ynth sighs ;'* -*^ were inter-^ 
wcrven,** ** He would have spoke ;** " spoken.** « He* 
hath bore witness to his faithful servants ;*^ « borne/* " By 
this means he over-run his guide ;'* '' over^ran.**^ The sun 
has rose ;'* " risen}* « His constitution has been greatljr 
shook, but his mind is too strong to be 'shook by such 
causes;" « fi//aA:<?ri.*' in both places. " They were verses 
wrote on glass,'* " ivriiten/* " Philosophers have often mis- 
took the source of true happiness:** it ought to be ^^nds' 
taken/' 

The participle ending in ed is often improperly con- 
tracted by changing ed into t ; as, ''In good behavipur, he 
is not aurpaat by any pupil of the school.'* It ought to b^ 
<t 9urfias6ed,** 

RULE XV. 

Adverbs, though they have no government of 
case, tense, &c. require an appropriate situation 
in tlie sentence, viz, for the most part, before 
adjectives after verbs active or neuter^ and fre- 
quently between the auxiliary and the verb : as. 
*' He made a very semibk discourse ; he spoke un- 
aj^ectedly vix\i\ forcibly^ and •zt;^^ attentively heard 
by the whole assembly.'* 

A few instances of erroneous positions of adverbs may 
swerve to illustrate the rule. « He must not expect to fml 
study agreeable always ;" " ahvay^ agreeable."^ " We al- 
ways fiud tliem ready when we want them ;" " we find 
Vcizviiakvays ready/'.- i^, « Dissertations on the prophe- 
cies which have remavkabiy been, fulfilled ;" ^^ which have 
h^tw remarkably/' " Instead of looking contemptuously 
down on tlie crooked in mind or in body, we should look, 
up thankfully to God, who hath made us better ;" " in- 
stead of looking KiowY\ co^tcmfitiiou^ly^ 8cc. we should thank-^ 
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fully look u/i^'* &c. " If thou art blessed naturally with a 
good memory, continually exercise it;" " natitralhf bl€%8cd^* 
&c. ** exercise it continually »* 

Sometimes the adverb is placed with propriety before 
the verb, or at some distance after it ; sometimes between 
the two auxiliaries 7 and sometimes after them both ; as in 
the following examples. " Vice always creeps by degrees, 
and insensibly twines around us those concealed fetters, by 
which we are at last completely bound/* " He encouraged 
^e English Barons to carry tlieir opposition farther." 
" They compelled him to declare that he would abjure the 
realm for ever /" instead of " to carry farther theu* oppo- 
sition ;** and " to abjure for ever the realm." " He W 
generally been reckoned an honest man :*' " The book may 
always^ be had at such a place :*• in preference to " ha& 
been generally ;" and " may^ be always:" " These rules 
-will be clearly understood, after they have been diligently 
studied,'* are preferable to, " These rules will clearly be 
understood, after they have diligently been studied." 

From the preceding remarks and examples, it appears 
that no exact and determinate rule can be given for the 
placing of adverbs on all occasions. The general rule may 
be of considerable use ; but the easy flow and perspicuity of 
the phrase, are the things which ought to be chiefly re- 
garded. 

. The adverb* tAere is often used as an expletive, or as a 
word that adds nothing to the sense ; m which case it pre- 
cedes the verb and the nominative noun : as, " There is a 
person at the door;" "There are some thieves in the house;'* 
which would be as well, or. better, expressed by Sayiag,. 
'' A person is at the door ;** " Some thieves are in the 
house." Sometimes it is made use of to give a small de- 
gree of emphasis to the sentence : as, ^^ There was a mai> 
sent from God, whose name was John.'* When it is ap- 
plied in its strict sense, it principally follows the verb and 
the nominative case : as, " The man stands there^ 

1. The adverb ncrver generally precedes the verb : as, « I 
never was there j" " He never eomes at a proper time." 
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When aiLau2ulisii7 isused, it i& placed indi^rontiy). eltheir. 
bcfoitt OF afiev this adverb : as, ^^ He was never seen (cu? 
never was seen) to laugh from that time.*' Mraer seems to 
be improperly used in the (bllowing passages. ^ Ask me 
neven so much dowry and gift.'* ^ If I make my hands 
never so clean/' ^ Charm he naver so wisely." The 
wocd ^ ev&r" would be moise suitable to the sense. 

2. In Imitation of the French idiom, the adverb of place 
wAar^, is. often used instead of the pronoun relative and ^ 
preposition. " They fmmed a protestation, where they, re- 
peated sJl their former claims ; i. e. " in wMch the); re-. 
peatecU" " The king was still determined to run forwardi^v 
in the same course, where he was already, by his precipitate 

; career, too fatally advanced ;" i. e. " ih which he was.'* 
Biut it would be better to avoid this mode of expression.. 

The adverbs hencey thence and whence^ imply a prcposi-^ 
tion ; for they signify,, " from this place, from that place,, 
from- what place.*' It seems, therefore, strictly speaJdng, to 
be improper to join a preposition with tfiem, because 
it is supei^luous : ^s, ^ This is. the leviathan, from whence, 
the wits of our age are said to borrow theic weapons ;'* '<- An 
micient author prophecies from, hence.'* But the origin of, 
these words is little attended to, and the preposition from. 
so often used in construction with them, that the omission 
of it, in many cases, would seem stiftVand be dis?igreeable. 

Th^ advei'bs Iiere^ there^ where ^ are often improperly ap-, 
plied to v^rbs signifying motion, instead of the adverbs hi- 
ther^ thither^ whither : as, " He came Af re hastily ;^ " They 
rode tliere with speed." They should be?" He came 
hither ;*' « They rode thither^'* &c. 

3. We have some exampilftsof adverbs lleing used^ for 
substanttVQS : ^ In 1687, he erected it into a community of 
regulars,, since wherij it has begun to increase in those coun* 
tries a& a religious onder ;" i. e. " since wldck time,*' " A 
little while and I shall not see you ;" i. e. « Si short time,**^ 
" It is woyth tbw Wihilt ;" I e.." U deserves th«^ time apd 
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pains%" Bui tlii&useofthe word rather smts fenailiar than, 
grave style. The same may be said of the phi?ase, ^ To do 
a thing anybo%o ;" i. e. " in any mani^r ;" or, " somehow ;'* 
i. e* " in some manner." <' Somehow^, worthy as these 
people aHe, they look vipon public penance as disreputable." 

- RULE XVI. 

Two negatives, in English, destroy one another, 
or ai^ equivalent to an affirnaative : as:, " Nor did 
they not perceive him ;" that is, " they did per- 
ceive him." *' His languagpj though inelegant,, is 
not ungratnmatical :^^ that is, '' it is grammaticaL" 

It i& bet!^r to. expiress an. s^rmation, by a regular affir- 
mative, thaa by two separate negatives, as in the TormeF 
sdHjence : but wlienonie of the negatives is joined to aaother 
wordy as in tiie latter seHtence,. the two negatives forBOi a 
pleasing a«d delicate variety of expression. 

Some writeis have improperly ei«;^oyed two negatives 
ui^tead of one ;. as in t>iie following instances : ** I never dl^^ 
r-epcnt for doing goodr aor shall not now :" '^ nor s/iait I 
novf" « Nevcjr uo icni&jttor ever grew up to his autlhor :** 
« never did amf"^c. «^I caiiRot by no mi^ans allow hiiM 
what his argument m,ust prove ;" '' I caiRRot by any mcans>*' 
&c. or, " I can by no means" " Nor let no csxmfbttcir ap- 
proach m-e •" " nop let any comforter," Sec. " Nor is dan- 
ger ever apprehended in such a government, no more than 
we comtnonly apprehend danger from thuader or eaith- 
qiiajces. :" it shcnild be, ^^ a?iy more,''*' " Ariosto> Tasso, 
Galileo, no more than il^phael, v/ere not born in repub- 
lics.** '^Neither AriosJo, Tasso, nor Galileo, any more 
than Raphael, was born in a republic." 

RULE xvrr. 

Prepositions govern the objective ease ;: as/% 
have heard a good character of her ;" *' From hi T 
that is needy turn not away ;." ^^ A Word to the 
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wise is su&cicnt for them ;'' '^ Strength of mind is 
wth them that arc pure in heart." 

The following are examples of the nominative case being 
used instead of the objective. ^' Who servest thou under V* 
" Who do you speak to^" " We are still much at a loss vrho 
civil power belongs to V* " Who dost thou ask for ?*' 
** Associate not with those who none can speak weU of." 
In all these places it ought to be " whom*^ 

The prepositions to andybr are often understood, chiefly 
before tiie pronouns : as, " Give me the book ;" .^< Get mc 
some paper ;** tliat is, " to me ; for me." " Wo is me ;" 
i. e. « to me." " He was banished England ;" i. e. " from 
England." 

K The preposition is often separated from the reladve 
wliich it governs : as, " Whom wilt thou give it to V* in- 
stead of, " To whom wilt thou give it ?" " He is an author 
whom I am much delighted with ;" " The world is too po- 
lite to shock authors with a truth, which generally their 
booksellers are the first that inform them of." This is an 
idiom to which our language is strongly inclined ; it pre- 
vails in common conversation, and suits very well with the 
familiar style in writing : but the placing of the preposition 
before the relative, is more graceful, as well as more per- 
spicuous, and agrees much better with the solemn and 
elevated style. 

2. Some writers separate the preposition from its noun, 
in order to connect different prepositions with the same 
noun : ^s, " To suppose the zodiac and planets to be effi- 
cient of tind antecedent ro, themselves." Thb, whether 
in the familiar or the solemn style, is always inelegant, and 
should generally be. avoided. In forms of la'\y, and tlie 
like, where fulness and exactness of expression must take 
place of every other consideration, it may be admitted. 

3. Different relations, and different senses, must be ex- 
pressed by different prepositions, though in conjunction 
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with the same verb or adjective. Thus we say, " to con- 
verse iidth a person, ufion a subject, in a house," &c. Wc 
also say, " We are disappointed of a thing," when we can- 
not get it, ** and disappointed in it, " when we have it, and 
find it does not answer our expectations. But two dif- 
ferent prepositions must be improper in the same construc- 
tion, and in the same sentence : as, ^ The combat between 
thirty Britons against twenty English." 

Ii> some cases it is difficult to say, to which of two pre- 
positions the preference is to be given, as both are used 
promiscuously, and custom has not decided in fiivour of 
either of them. We say " Expert at," and ** expert in a 
thing." « Expert at finding a remedy for his mistakes ;" 
^ Expert in deception.*' 

When prepositions are subjoined to nouns, they are gene- 
rally the same that are subjoined to the verbs from which 
the nouns are derived : as, " A compliance twVA,*' " to 
comply with ;'* « A disposition to tyranny," " disposed to 
tyrannise." 

4. As an accurate and appropriate use of the preposition 
is of great importance, we shall select a considerable num- 
ber of examples of impropriety, in the application of this 
part of speech. 

I St. With respect to the preposition o/^— "He is resolved 
of going to the Persian court ;" « on going" &c. " He 
was totally dependent of the Papal crown ;'* " on the 
Papal," Sec. " To call of a person and to wait of him ;'* 
"07i a person," &c. " He was eager of recommending it 
to his fellow citizens,*' " in recommending,'* 8cc. Of is 
sometimes omitted, and sometimes inserted, after worthy : 
as, " It is worthy observation," or, " of observation.'* But 
it would have been better omitted in the following sen- 
tences. " The emulation who should serve their country 
best no longer subsists among them, but q/*who should ob- 
tain the most lucrative command." " The rain hath been 
falling qf a long time ;" " failing a leng time." " It is 
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fotuation clmefiy which decides of the fortune €ftd charac- 
ters of men :" " decides the fortutie," or, " concetmhig the 
fortune." « He found the greatest difficulty ©f writmg ;'* 
** in writing." " It might liave given me a grc^iter taste of 
its antiquities." A taste of a thing Implies actual enjoy- 
ment of it ; but a taste for it, impties only a capacity for 
enjoyment. " This had a much greater share of inciting 
him, than any regard after his father's commands ;** 
«hare in inciting," and " regard to his father's," &c. 

2d. With respect to tlie prepositions to andybr.*— .« Tou 
have'bestowed your favours to the most deserving persons ;** 
« t</ion the most deserving," &c. " He accused the mi* 
lusters for betraying the Dutch ;" '' paving betrayed." 
" His abhorrence to that superstitious figure i" " ^that," 
&c. " A great change to the better ;" « far the better." 
« Thy prejudice to my cause ;" " agamst,^* " The English 
were veiy different people then to what they are at pre- 
sent ;" ^^from what," &c. *i In compliance to the declara* 
tion ;" " ««VA," &c. " It is morje than they thought for ;" 
« thought o/." " There is no need for it ;" <'o/it.** For 
is superfluous in the phrase, " More than he knows ^br." 
*' No discouragement for the authore to proceed ;" *' to 
the ^luthors," &c. " It was perfectly in comptiance to 
some persons ;" " with** . « The wisest princes need not 
think it any diminution to their greatness, or derogation to 
their sufficiency, to rely upon counsel ;" " diminution o/I" 
«nd « derogation from '* 

3d. With respect to the prepositions with and u/ion. 

** Reconciling himself with the king." « Those things 
which have line greatest resemblance mth each other, fi^- 
quehtly differ the most." « That such rejection should be 
consonant with our common nature." " Conformable with," 
&c. ^' The history of Peter is agi^eeable with the sacred 
texts." -In all the above instances, it should be, "^o," in- 
stead of <' with." « It is a use that perhaps I should not 
have thouf^ht on ;" «< thought of** « A greater quantity 
may be ts^en from the heap, without making any sensible 
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alteratibn upon it;'' «mit." « Wusted to persons on 
whom tbe parliament coHld confide ;" '^ in whom" « He 
was made moch on at Argos ;" "much of.'' « ff „oKcv 
can prevail upon force;" «x(wr force." « I do likewi^ 
dissent with the examiner ;»' «/row» " c>yiac 

«.T^; Y'^ll"^'?'! to the prepositions in, from, Uc- 
« They should be mfonned m some parts of his character •" 

• f*^"" "^°r^'»ff;" ''Upon «uch^ occasions SlI 
«to their cognizance ;•' « „nder» "That variety of 
factions mto which we are stiH engaged ;» «m which '' 
"To restore myself into the favour;" "^othe £,r-' 
-Could he have pnrfited from repeated experierer-'' 
«6y." From, seems to be superfluous after /orW • V, 
««e could not fo-bea. fr^%p«nting1he pop 4' 
1 t^u **'''"^^^! after^wes wdfaabions;" <^Jti^i" 
«TheK;haracter which we 4my ,„aw *al«e «ureel^W 
drawing;" ^' ujto,, drawmg." - Neither of SshS 
Bidce me swe«ve crt of the path;- ^^ from tlTpaSii 

* ¥e blind guides, which etwtJn ai a gnat, and sw^lowa 
«*mel J" at ought t« be, « wiuch stilin o«/ a m,at, or 
takea<gBatx)ut of the U^uor .by straiBingit." The im 
propriety of the preposition has Wholly "destroyed ttie 
BieanHig of the phrase. ' ' "^ 

The preposition amm^ always implies , a number of 
tilings ; and therefor^ caimot lie used in conjunct Lh 

" Which is found among eveiy species of Uberty ;" « The 
opuuqn seems to gain .gpound among eveiw body " 

5. PieprepQsition-(ois.madease of before^nounsof place, 
when th^y foUaw verbs and participles of motion : as, « 1 
went toLondon ;" " lamgoing to ^wn,» But the prenc^ 
«iUon misused after the neuter verb to 4^.; « «Ih^-, 
beenflMxw.don;;- «Iw^,U^ Place uppoinW ;" « 1 
sh^ bee/ Pans." WeJikewise^T'SH^ucfi; am- 
ved«f«iy place " The ptepositionm is setiS o^- 

m«,aUes,andar^:towns:as,.«He,li«.esirFrSrri 
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' houses, and cilks which are in distant countries cf, is used; 
as, " He lives at Hackney ;*' " He resides at Montpelier/' 
It is a matter />findifiereoce with respect to the pronoun 
^ne another^ whether the preposition o/'be placed between 
the two parts of it, or befpije them both. We may say, 
** They were jealous of one another ;*' or ^ They were 
jealous one of another ;'* but perhaps thelormer is better. 
Participles are frequently used as prepositions : as, ex- 

* <:tpling, respecting, touching, concerning, according. 
« iFhey were jdl in fault except or eorc^tf/^him." 

RULE XVIIL 

Conjunctionsconnect the same moods and tenses 
of verbs, and cases of nouns and {H*onouns : as, 
" €andour is to be apprpvedand practised .•" " If 
thou sincerely desire^ and earnestly pursue virtue, 
she it;/// assuredly ^^ found by thee, and pro^e^ 
rich reward :" " The master taught her andmeio 
write ;" ** He and she Were school-fellows. '^ 

Conjunctions are, indeed, frequently made to connect 
different inoods and tenses of verbs ; but in these instances 
the nominative must be repeated, which is not necessary, 
though it may be done, under the construction to which 
the inile refew. We may sayi " He lives temperately and 
he haa long lived temperately 5" " He may returny but he 
vrill not continue /' " She waa proud, though she is now 
humble ;" but it is obvious, that the repetition of the no- 
ihinative in such cases, is indispensable ; and that, by this 
means, the latter members of these sentences are rendered 
not so strictly dependent on the preceding, as those are 
which come under the rule. When, iii the progress of It 
sentence, we pass from the affirmative to the negative form, 
or from the negative to the affirmative, the subject or no- 
minative is always resumed ; as, « He is rich, but he is not 
respectable." " He is not rich, but he is respectable.** 
There appears to be equal reason for repeating die noxni- 
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native, and resviitiing the subject, when the course of the 
sentence is diverted by a change of the mood or tense. • 

A few examples of inaccuracies respecting this rule may 
fuither display its utility. 

** If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there remem- 
berest that thy biptlier hath au^ht against thee.'* It ought 
to be," " and there remember /* 

'* If he prefer a virtuous life> and is sincere in his pro- 
. fessions, he will succeed ;'* " if h^ prefers '^ 

" To deride the miseries of the unhappy, is inhuman ; 
and wanting compassion towards them^ is unchristian ;" 
" and to Vfarit compassion.'* 

^ The pariiament addressed the king, and has been pro- 
rogued the same day i'* and wa9 prorogued." 

*' Anger glances into the breast of a wise man, but will 
rest only in the bosom of fools ;** " but rests only ;" or, 
**l)ut iV will rest only." " His wealth and him bid adieu 
to each other ;'* " and he." " He entreated us, my com- 
rade and I, to live harmoniously ;" " comrade and me." 
w My sister and her were on good terms ;" " and she** 
" Virtue is praised by many, and would be desired also, 
if her worth were really known;" "and she would." 
" The world recedes, and will soon disappear ;" " and it 
will." " We often overlook the blessings which are in our 
possession, and are searching after those which are oUt of 
©ur reach ;" it ought to be, « and search after." 

RULE XIX. 

Some conjunctions require the indicative, some 
the subjunctive mood, after them. It is a general 
rule, that when something contingent or doubtful 
is implied, the subjunctive ought to be used : as, 
\^ If I were to write, he would not regard it ;" 
**H« will not be pardoned, 7//^<?^5 he repent. ^^ 

Conjunctions that are of a positive and absolute 
nature require the indicative mood. ** As virtue 
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advancesy styVitt recedes ;'* " He is htd^^y ^because 
he /> temperate." 

The conjunction 9, 7/5 though yvrdef?fi^ txcefit^ vJhethcr^ Sec. 
generally require the s'jbjupctive mood after t2;etti : as, « If 
thou *(? afflictercK repine not j'* « Tltough he «/ay me, yet 
will I trust in him ;". " He cannot be clean, tmlesa he tms/k 
inmseif ;*' '^^ No poWer^ exctfit it w<r?-e given from above ;** 
'* IVhether it 5cperr I or they, so we preach." But even these 
conjunctions, wlien the sentence does not imply doubt, ad- 
mit of the indicative : vs^ " Though he «r poor, he is con- 
tented/' 

The following exartipfe may, in some meastrre, sefve_io 
iUustrate the (fistinction between the stibiuncti^^e and the 
indicative m^od*. « ThoztgH he tf&v dmnely inspired^ 
and spoke therefore as the dracles of God, xvith supreme 
authority; though he wpr<? endued v;ith stipematuralpo^vers, 
and couW, therefore, have ccnfirmed the truth of what hei 
uttered by miracks ; yet, in Compliance with the way in 
which hunian ncture and reasonabld crestufes are usually 
wrought upon, he reasoned/^ That our Savicnj^r was di- 
vinely inspiredj inid tiT;d;:od with sirpernatural powers, ai*e. 
positions thtrt aroliere taken for granted, asr.ot admitting^ 
df the lefastdmibt ; they would therefore h?.v^ been better 
cxpresstfd in the indicative moot! : " Though he' Kvas di* 
viiiely inspired ; though he nvas endu^^d with supernatural 
■powers." The subjunctive ia used in the like improper 
'manner in tl\e foljowini^ example ; " Though he wf.re. a son, 
yet learned lie obedience^ by the thhigs which he suffered.'* 
But, in a siir.ilar passjige, the indicative with great pro-* 
priety, is employed to the same purpose : " Though he ^'a« 
rich, yet for ybUr sake^ fie became poor.*' ' 

1. Lea^ and that^ annexed to a command prece^gi 

necensarily rccjuircthe subjunctive mood : as, " Ldve not 

sleep, kit thou come to poverty ; *♦ Reprove not a scoH^er^ 

If St he Ikctc thee ;"' ^ Tr.ke heed' tftat Ihoti vp^ttk not to. 

.Jacob." 
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If with fnii following it, when futurity is denoted, re- 
v-fluires the subjunctive mood : as, " ijT he do hut touch the 
hills, they shall smoke ;" *< i/" he de hut discreet, he -vv ill 
succeed." But the indicative ought to be used, on tliis oc- 
casion, when future time is not signified : as, « //; in this 
expression, he does hut jest, no offence sho'ild be taken ;" 
'* -[^she ia hut sincere, I am happy." The same distinc- 
tion applies to the following forms of expression : " If he 
do submit, it will be from necessity ;" " Though he doe» 
submit, he is not convinced :" "If then I do not reward 
this service, he will be discouraged;" " If thcru dost heartily 
forgive him, endeavour to forget the offence.*' 

2. In the following instances, the conjunction that^ ex- 
pressed or understood, seems to be improperly accompanied 
with the subjunctive mood. " So much she dreaded his 
tyranny, that tlie fate of her friend she dare not lament." 
** He reasoned so artfully that his friends would listen, and 
think \that^ he w^re not wrong." 

3. The same conjunction governing both the indicative 
and the subjunctive moods, in the same sentence, and in the 
same circumstances, seems to be a great impropriety : as in 
these instances. « If there he but one body of legislators^ 
it is no better' than a tyranny ; if there are only two, there 
will want a casting voice." ^^ If amaii have^ hundred 
sheep, and one of them, is gone astray," &c. 

4. Alihost all the in^egularities in the eonstruction of any 
language, have arisen from the elipsisof some words, which 
were originally inserted in the sentence, and made it regu- 
lar ; and it is probable, that this has been the case with re- 
spect to the conjunctive form of words, now in use ; which 
will appear from the following examples : " We shall over- 

. take him though he run ;" that is, " though he «Aow/(/ run ;" 
^' Unless he act prudently, he will not accomplish his pur- 
pose ;"that is,^ w unless he nhaU act prudently." « If he 
Mucceed and obtain his end, he will not b« the happier for it;'' 

R ^ 
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that is, « If he ah6uld succeed, ahd shbtttd obtdin hfe end." 
These remai'ks ahd examples al* desigried to thoii tb« 
original of our pteseht conjuhctive forms of expftession ; 
and to ehable the studeiit to examhie the t)ropriety of 
nslng them, by tracing the words in question to their proper 
origin and ancient conhexions. But-it is necessary to be 
more particular on this subjfect, and therefore vre shall add. 
a few observations respecting it. " 

That part of the verb which grammarians call the pt-e-^ 
sent tense of the subjunctive mood, has a future signification. 
This is effected by varying the terminations of the second 
and third persons singular of the indicative ; as will be evi- 
dent from the following examples : " If thgu/rrQ^^er, tliou 
shouldst be thankful ;'* " Unless he study more closely he 
will never be learned.'* Some writers however would ex- 
press these sentiments without those variations ; '• if thou 
firosfiereat^'* Sec. " Unless he studies^'^ &c : and as there is 
great diversity of practice in this point, k is proper to offer 
the learners a few remarks to assist them in distinguishintj 
the light application of these different forms of exj^ression. 
It may be considered as a rule, that the changes of termi-^ 
fiatioiiare necessary, when these two circumstances concur: 
1st, When the subject is of a dubious and contingent na- 
ture ; and 2d, When the verb has a reference to future time. 
In the following sentences, botli these circumstances will be 
found to unite : " If thou injure another, thou wilt hmt, 
thyself;" " He has a hard heart ; and if he continue im^e-^ 
nitent, he must suffer ;" " He will maintain his principles, 
though he lose his estate ;'* " Whether he succeed or not^ 
his intention is laudable ; " If he b^e not prospero\is,: he 
ifrill not repine ;" " If a itoan sndte ^ servant, and he 
<i>," Sec. Mxodus xx^ 20. In all these. exampl^5 the things, 
trigiified by the veii)8 i^re uncertain, ai^d refer to future 
time. But in the instance which follow, future time ia not 
referred to ; and therefore a different ^ns^rucdon takes 
place : " If thou Uvest virtuously, thou at^happy j'* ** Un-»- 
lew ht^ means what he says, be is doubjy faithless ;" ** If 
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.He attofvis the 6tceBefice of vinue, he tloes not reg^nl hef 
. pilBc6{>ts j" « ThbUgh he ^eerns to be simple atid attless, 
he has deceived Uii ;** " Whethei* virtue i^ better than 
raftk oi^ Wealth, admits fiot of any dispute ;*' « If tiicu 
beiteve&t with all thy heSkit, thoit mayst,'* &c. ^m 
viii. 37.«— There are many sentences, introduced by con- 
junctions, in which neither contingency nor futurity is de- 
noted : as, ^' Though he^a^f e& her in knowledge, s}^^ fai- 
exceeds him in virtue.** "I have.no doubt of his prin- 
ciples : but if he believes the tiniths of religkai, he does n6t 
act acccording to them.** . • 

That both the circumstances of contingency and futurity 
are necesjsary, as tests of the propriety of altering tlie ter- 
minations, will be evident, by inspecting the following ex- 
amples ; which show that there are instances, in which 
neither of the circumstances alone implies the other. In 
the three examples following, contingency is denoted, but 
not futurity. " If he thinka as he speaks, he may safeljr 
be ti'usted.*'^ "If hew now disposed to it, I Will perform 
the operatioil.'*^ «* He acts uprightly, unless he dtcenrek 
me." In the fblldwing sentences, futurity is signified, but 
not contingency. *< As soon as the suti sets, it will ht 
cdOler,'*^ « As the autumn advhnce$y these birds wiH gra- 
dually erhigrate.'*' 

it appears, from the tenor of the examplei^ akWticed, 
that the roles abovfe mentiotied may be extended to assert 
that in cases wherein contingency and ftiturity do not 
concur, it is not proper to turn the verb from its signffica- 
tlon of present time, nor to vary its form or termination. 
The verb would then be in the indicative mood, whatever 
conjunctions might attend it.— *If these rules. Which seem 
to form tlie true distinction between the subjunctive and the 
indicitive moods in this t^nse, were ad<^ted and established 
in practice, we should have on this point, a principle o€ 
decision simple and precise, and readily apj^able t^ 
every case that may occur.-^It will, doubtless, sometimes 
happen, that, on tliis occasion, as well as on many other 
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occasions, a strict adherence to grammatical rules, would 
render the language stiff and formal : but when cases of 
tiiis sort occur, it would be better to give the expression a 
different turn, than to violate grammar for the sake of ease;, 
or even of elegance. See Rule 14. J/bte 2.^^ 

5. On the form of the auxiliaries in the compound tenser 
of the subjunctive mood, it seems proper to make a few ob- 
servations. Some wrkers express themselves in the perfect 
tense, as follows : " If thou ficn^e determined, we must sub- 
mit :'*« Unless he Afli;e consented, the writing will be void:'* 
but we believe that few authei's of critical sagacity write in 
this manner. The proper form seems to be, *' If thou hast 
determined ; unless he has consented," &c. conformably ta 
what we meet with in the Bible : " I have surnamed thee, 
though thou hast not kno'wn me.'* Is(d:ah xlv, 4, 5. ** What 
is the hope of the hypocrite, though he hath gained," &c. 
^o3 xxvii. 8. See also ^cr« xxviii. 4. 

6. In the pluperfect and future tenses, we sometimes- 
meet with such expressions as these : " If thou had applied 
thyself diligently, thou wouldst have reaped the advan- 
tage ;"" Unless thou »Aa^ speak the whole timth, we^aimot 
determine ;" " If thou will undertake the business, there is 
little doubt of success/' This mode of expressing the auxi- 
liaries does not appear to be warranted by the general prac- 
tice of correct writers. They should be hadst^ chatty and 
vnlt : and we find them used in this form in the sacred 
Scriptures. 

" If thou hadst known," Sec. Luke xix. 47. « If thou 
hadst been here," &c. John xi. 2 1 . "If thou wilt, thott 
canst make me clean," Mitt, \iii. 2. See also, 2 Sam, ii. 27.. 
Matt, xvii. 4. 

7. The second person singular of the imperfect tense in 
the subjunctive mood, is also very frequently varied in its 
termination : as, " If thou loved him truly, thou wouldst 
obey him ;" « Though thou did, conform, thou hast gained 
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nothing- by it." This vaviadon, however, appears to be 
improper. Our present versioo of the ScriptiU'cs, whieh 
we s^mn refer to, as a good gvammaitical auihoriiy ia points 
of this nature, decides against it. " If thou knevfest the 
gift," &c. Joh?i iv. 10. " If thou did^-t receive it, why dost 
thou glory V &c. 1 Qr«. iv. 7. See also, Z?cw. v. 22. Biit 
it is proper to remark, that the form of the verb to.be^ when 
used subjunctively in the imperfect tense, is indeed very 
considerably and properly varied from that which it has in 
the imperfect of the indicative mood r as the leai-ne? vrill 
X>erceive by turning to the conjugation of that vevb.* 

&. It may not be stiperfluotrS) afeo tt) observe, that th^ 
auxiliaries of the potential mood, wheit ftppiiecl to the sub- 
junctive, do not change the termination of the second per- 
i5on singular. We properly say, ^< If thou may^t or can^it 
go :" '^ Though thou Tmghtst lire ;*• ^* Unless thou couJdat 
read ;'' " If thou vxnUdst l^am ;" and not « If thou may 
or raw go ;** &c. It is sufficient, on this point, to adduce 
the atithorities of Johnson and Lowth ; «' If thou shottkki 
go ;'* Johnson, ^^ If thou rnayst^ ini^htst^ at cotddfH love ;** 
X<mth. Some auth'ors think, that when th^t e?{pre£*;cs tbd 
tiiotive or end, the termination of these auxiliaiies should 
be varied : as, " I advise thee, that thon insy beware ;** 
" He checked thee, that thou ih^xdd not prestimc :" but 
there does not api>eaT to be any ground for this: exceptionrt. 
If the expt^ession of " condition, doubt, contingency,'* Sec. 
ddes not v/arrant a change in the form of these aarxiii iriei?,- 
why should they have it, when a motive or end is expruasec^? 
The translators of the Scrii5tures do not iippenr to httvd 
made the distinction contended for. <* Thou buifdest the 
AV'aH, that fhou mayst be their kiitg,'^ Mh, ri, 6. •• There 
Is* fei'giveness withr thee,- thttt thotr mctyd be fce.i'cd.** 
Peaim c3txx. 4. 

Fi-om tiie pi^eteeding observaticfns under tliis m{6, it ap- 
peal's, that with ■ respect to what is termed the present 

* Sec observations on the mannet of conjugating the subju^^ctivc 
mood, at pages 9Q, 102. 
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tense of any verb, when the circumstances of contingency 
and futurity concur, it is proper to vary the terminations 
of the second and third persons singular ; that without the 
concurrence of those circumstances,tlie terminations should 
not be altered : and that the verb and the auxiliaries of 
the three past tenses, and the auxiliaries of the future, un- 
dergo no alterations vp^hatever : except the imperfect of the 
verb to bcy which, in cases denotijig contingency, b varied 
in all the persons of the Angular number. 

After perusing what has been advanced on this subject, it 
^vill be natural for the student to inquire, what is the extent, 
of the subjunctive mood ? Some grammarians think it extends 
only to what is called the present tense of verbs generally, 
under the circumstances of contingency and futurity ; and to 
the imperfect tense of the verb to bcy when it denotes con- 
tingency : because in these tenses only, the form of the 
verb admits of variation r and they suppose tliat it is va- 
riation merely which constitutes the distinction of moodiS. 
It is the opinion of other gp:^mmarians, that, besides the 
two casea just mentioned, all verbs in tlie three past, and 
the two future tenses, are in the subjunctive mood, when 
they denote contingency and uncertaii^ty, tliough they 
have not any change^of termination ; and that, when con* 
tingency is not signified, the verb, through all these five 
tenses, belongs to tht indicative mood, wliatever conjunc- 
tion may attend it. They think, that the definiticm and 
nature of the subjunctive tnood, haveno reference to change 
of termination, but that they refer merely to the manner 
of the being, action, or passion, signified by the Verb ; and 
that the subjunctive mood may as properly exist, without a 
variation of the verb, as the infinitive mood, which cer- 
tainly has no terminations different from those of the indi- 
cative. The^decision of this point is not, however, of 
much consequence.. The rules which a^^ertaan the pro- 
priety of varying, or not varying, the terminations of the 
verb, are of more importance ; and may be well observecj, 
without a uniformity of sentiment respecting the nature 
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and limits of the subjunctive mood. For ftirthcr remarks 
on the subject, see sect. 8. p. i02. 

There is a peculiar neatness in a sentence be^nning with 
the conjunctive form of a verb. " PVei-e there no difference, 
there would be no choice." 

A double conjunctive, in two correspondent clauses of a 
sentence, is sometimes made use of : as, " Had he done this, 
he had escaped ;'* ^^'Nad the limitations on the prerogative 
been, in his time, quite fixed and certain, his integrity hud 
made him regard as sacred, the boundaries of the con- 
stitution." The sentence in the common form would have 
read thus : « If the limitations on the prerogative had been, 
&e. his integrity would have made Mm regard,*' 8cc. • 

9. Some conjunctions have their correspondent conjunc- 
tions belonging to them, so that, in the subsequent member, 
of the sentence, the latter answers to the former : as, 

1st, Thoughf^et^ nevertheleaa : as, " Though he was 
rich, yet for our sakes he became poor.*' 

2d, WheiheT'-^r : as, *< Whether he will go or not, I 
cannot tell/' 

3d, Either-^^r : as, " I will either send it, or bring it 
myself." 

4th, JVetther^^^-mor : as, " JVeither thou nor 1 am able to 
compass it." 

5th, M — as : expressing a comparison of equality : as, 
<* She isfl« amiable as her sister." 

6th,\4ff— «o; expressing a comparison of equality: as, 
•< jia the stars, so shall thy seed be." 

Tth, M'-^o : expressing a comparison of quality : as, 
« ./f^the one dieth, so dieth the other," 

8th, So'-^s : with a verb expressing a comparison of 
quality : as, ** To sec thy glory, so asl have seen thee in 
the sanctuary." 

9th, ^0— .Nfl» .• Yfith a negative and an adjective expressing 
& comparisonof quantity : as, " Pompey was not so great 
3kixiane»C»sar." 
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lOfii, 'Sc — that: expressing a conseqiience : as, « He 
was 80 fatigued, that he could scarcely move." - 

The conjunctions or and nor tnay often be used, with 
nearly equal propriety. " The king, whose character was 
not sufficiently vigorous, nor decisive, assented to the 
measure.** In this sentence, of would perhaps have been 
better : but, in general, nor seems to repeat the negation in 
the former part of the sentence, and therefore gives more 
emphasis to the expression. 

10. Conjunctions are often improperly used, both angly 
and in pairs. The following are examples of this isapfO' 
priety; " The relations are so imcertam, ais thatthef re- 
quire a great deal of examination ;" it should be, " that 
they require," &c. " There was no man so sanguine, who 
did not apprehend some ill consequences r" it ought to be, 
*' So sanguine as not to apprehend," &c. ; or, " no man, 
how sanguine soever, who <Ud not," &c. « To trust in him 
is no more but to acknowledge his power." ^« This is no 
other but the gate of paradise." In both these instances, 
but should be than. « We should sufficiently )veigb theob- 
jects of our hope ; whether they are such as we may reason- 
ably expect from them what they propose," &c. It ought 
tobe,*W/w^we may reasonably," &c. "The -duke had 
not behaved with that loyalty as he ought to have done ;" 
« itdth which he ought." " In the order as they Jie in his 
.preface :" it should be, " in order as they lie ;" or, " in the 
order in vihich they lie."*' " Sucli shaiip replies that cost 
him his life ;" " as cost him," &c. " If lie was truly tiiat 
scarecrow, as he is now comltnonly painted ;" « suehisx 
scarecrow,'* &c. « J wish I could do tli^t justice to his 
memory, to oblige the painters," &c. ; " do ^wcA justice /lt 
to oblige," &c. 

The particle a*, when it is connected with the puiwiouri 
MUChyhsA the force of a •relative .pronoun : as, " 1-et suih 
as presume to advise others, look well to their own con- 
duct ;" which is equivalent to»" Let them tt^ho presume," &c. 
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But when used by itsclT, this particle is to be considered 
as a conjunction. 

Our language wants a conjunction adapted to familiar 
style, equivalent 'to notwithstanding. The words /or all 
thaty seem to be too low. « A word it was in the mouth 
of every one, but, for all that, this may still be a secret." 

In regard that is solemn and antiquated ; because would 
do much better in the following sentence. "It cannot be 
otherwise, in regard that the French prosody differs from 
that of every otfcr,'' &c. 

The word except is far preferable to other than, « It ad- 
mitted of no effectual cure other than amputation.'* ii'x- 
refit is also to be preferred to all but. «' They were happy 
all but the stranger." 

In the two following phrases the conjunction as is im- 
properly omitted ; " Which nobody presumes, or is so san- 
guine A to hope.** « I must, however,. be so just a to own.'* 

The conjunction that is often properly omitted, and 
understood ; as, « I beg you would come to me ;'* "See 
thou do it not ;" instead of "that you would,*' that thou 
do." But in the following and many similar phrases, this 
conjunction were much better inserted : "Yet it is reason 
the memory of their virtues remain to posterity.** It should 
be, " yet it hjust that the memory,'* &c. 

RULE XX. 

When the qualities of different things are com- 
pared, the fetter noun or pronoun is not governed 
by the conjunction than or as^ (for conjunctions 
have no government of cases,) but argees with the 
verb, or is governed by the verb or die prepo- 
sition, expressed or understood : as, "Thou art 
wiser thaiv I.;" that is, " than I am." «* They 
loved him more than me :" i. e, ** more than they 
loved me." The sentiment is well expressed 
by Plato, but much better by Solomon than him;" 
that is, " than by him." 

S 
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The propAtty or impropriety o^^ snany phrases, in tht 
preceding as well as in some other forms, may bedisc^Hrefodt 
by stqpplykig^ the woirls that as«3M>t escpressed ; which wDl 
be ey£deBt fa>m die foUo^dng instances of emmeous coQr 
stmctioii. ^ He can read fetter than nae.^' ^ j^ ^ as 
good as her." "Whether I be pr&ient or bo/' «Who ^d 
this ? Me.'' By sapip^ying the words imdeestaod in each of 
tbese phraaes) their impropriety and goyeming rule win 
appear: as, << Better than l.canread;*' «^ As good as she 
is ;" « Present or not present ;" " I did it" ^ 

1. By sot attending to this mle^ many errors haTebeien 
«€fmmitted : a number of wluch is svilijeiaed^ as a farther 
caution and direction to the learner. ^ Thouart'amudh 
groater loser than me by his death.'* <« She suffers hourly 
more than me.'* ** We contdbuted a third more tixan ^e 
Dutch, who were obliged to the same proportion more than 
i»y ^ King Chades, and more than him^ the duke and 
the popish faction, were at liberty to form new schemes^** 
«* The drift of all his sermons was, to prepare the Jews far 
the reception of a prophet mightier than him, and whose 
shoes he was not worthy to bear.'* <* it wbs not the work 
of so eminent an aothot, as him to whom it was first ittk* 
puted." " A stone is heavy, and the sand weighty ; but 
a fool's wrath is heavier than them both." « If the king 
give us leave, we may perform the office as well as them 
that do." In these pa^gesh ought to be, ^^ I,ftffi^'Aey 
/Aey, renpectively." 

When the relative who immediately follows Man, it seems 
Ho form an exception to the 20th rule^ ; for iii that con- 
nexion, the neldtive must be in the objective ca^ : aSy 
« Alfoedy f^^n nvhonUf a greater king nevei* reigned,'* kc- 
<i Beelaebub, than whom^ S>al«» es&pepted, none logher s^" 
ScG. It is remarkable, that ia such instances) if the personal 
pronoun were used> it would be in the tiominktive case ; 
as, " A greater king never reigned than he^ that is, <* than 
he^MB^ "Beelaebub, ihan Aej** k.c. that is, ^ than M 
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m^V Tht i^me thau ivhanh i^ hofweftVy ^ftvmded hj the 
^8t modern vi&teft. 

iWLE XXI. 

To avoid tUsdgroeable i^^petitions, and to ex- 
press OUT ideas ki few words, an ellipsis, or 
omission of some words, is frequently admitted. 
Instead of saying, " He was a learned man, he 
was a wi&c m^i, mid be was a good man ;" we 
mAc use of the dlipsis, and say, " He was a 
teamed, wise and good tnan." 

When the omission of Words would ol>scurethe 
sentence, weaken its force, or be attepcfed with an 
imipropriety, ^cy must be expressed. lathe sen- 
tence, " We we apt to love who love us,'* the 
Word d>em should be Supplied. *^ A beautiful field 
and trees," is not proper language. It Bhoiild be, 
K' Bcauti&i fields and trees ;'^ or, ^* A beautiful 
field tind fine trees.'* 

. Almost all €(^pouaad sentences are more or less ellip* 
tjcal ; «otne examples of which v^^Ly be seen under the dU** 
liereat parts of s|)QeGii.' 

1. The ellipsis of the arruic is thnzli used 5 <* A t*an^ 
wzkQifta, and child r^ itat i&, <* t maiH a woman, tmi a 
child/' ^ A honse imd garden s" that is, ^< A bense smd « 
garden." ^ Tk^ sraii and moon ;" that is, -^^ the sim ioA 
tiie moon." ^ The day and hour ;*' that is, « Ibe^af saad 
the hour." In ail these instances, the article b^ing onee 
expressed, Ihe refpetiiion of it becomes iKUieeesaaij. There 
is^ iiOQ^evier, ait exce|ition to this observatsoik, when sooiie 
peculiar cmflhaaia reqiuves a re|ietilit9D : as inlihe loilewing: 
sfioitenc"?. ** Not oiif the year, iwt the day and the 
hour.'* In this case, the ellipsis of the last jirtsicle would 
be improper. When a different form of the article is requi- 
site, the article is also properly repeated : as, " a house and 
mi orchard j" instead of " a house and orchard." 
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2. The noun is frequently omitted in the following man* 
ner. " The laws of God and man 4" that is, " the laws of 
God and the laws of man." In some very emphatical ex- 
pressions, the ellipsis should not be used : as, ^' Christ the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God ;** which is more 
exphatical than, " Christ the power and wisdom of 
God." 

3. The ellipsis of the adjective is used in the following 
manner. " A delightful garden and orchard j" that is, " a 
delightful garden and a delightful orchard ;" "A little inan 
and .woman ;** that is, <^ A little man and a little woman/' 
In such elliptical expressions as these, the adjective ought 
to have exactly the same signification, and to be quite as 
proper, when joined to the latter substantive as to the for- 
mer ; otherwise the ellipsis should not be admitted. 

Sometimes the ellipus is improperly applied to nouns of 
different numbers: as, '^ A magnificent house and gar- 
dens." In this case it is better to use another adjective i 
as, " A magnificent house and fine gardens." 

4. The following is the ellipsis of the /ironoMn. « I love 
and fear him ;" tihat is, " I love him and I fear him.'* 
•' My house and lands ;'* that is, " my house and my 
lands." In these instances the ellipsis may take place with 
propriety ; but if we would be more express and emphati- 
cal, it must not be used : as, ^^ His friends and his foes ;'^ 
" My sons and my daughters." 

In some of the common forms of speech, the relative pro- 
noun is usually omitted : as, " This is the man they love ;" 
instead of, " This is the man whom they love." " These 
are the goods they bought j" for, ^ These are the goods 
w/dcA they bought." 

In complex sentences, it is much better to have the re- 
lative pronoun expressed: as it is more proper to say> 
« The posture in which I lay," than, " In the posture I 
lay :" « The horse on which I rode> fell down ;" than> 
« The horse I rode, fell down." 



The i#lte<sfe<kiit ^tid the »etedve toftWeottht t>art« ^^ 
sentence together, and, to preyent ob^cforhy a&d •conl^BioB, 
should answer to each other with great exactness. " We 
'spo^ tJiat we d© fcnoi^v, Mid testify that we feate seen." 
itere the ^llrpsis is manifettiy knpnoper, and oi*ght tobt 
««pl^li»d : as; « W« spbtJc 1i»«t »f«^A xfrt cb Itnow, and tes- 
tify tlwtt «»A#f A 5»e fcaire soen." 

5. Tbe Blipsfe df the^er^ ig used Itt the following itt- 
'StamGes. «* The «ian W5r« old «nd crafty,*' thitt is, « the 
'ifian'tiras o1d,^<& iht man was crafty;** « Site was yoimf , 
And heamifiCl, >mA ^iiod j^' that 4s^ « She was yoiing, siie 
was heautiful, and she was g©od.^' « Thon urt poor, and 
w^^Mched, «i«Jl miserable, «nd MM, -Sfid ftaked." If we 
wonld fill \ip the ellipsis in the last sentence, f*«« art might 
to be repeated before each of the adjectlYes. 

i% in sneli 'enumerat^m, we tlK)<)se to poifit out one 
^opftpty above l3ie rtt^, ti»at fw»operty must be pkced last, 
ttfid the ellipsis supptted : as, « She is young and beatitiful, 
and «he is go6d/* 

^ I went to see and hear kim ;*' that is, ** 1 wwnt to see 
him, and I went to hear him." In this instance ttere is 
not only an ellipsis of the governing verb / iventy but like- 
wise of th^ sign of th« infiniti'.'« mood^ which is governed 
by it. 

off the auK^4aaies ctf the compoitnd tenses, ai^e frequently 
used aSotie, to spare the repetition of the verb : as, w Jle 
regards lils word, but tho« dost not :'* i. e. <' dost not rc- 
:gard it.** " We succeeded, but <hey did not :" « did not 
•sucoced.'* ^ I have learned my task, but thou ha»t not ;•' 
« tiast not learned.'* « They must and shall be punished ;" 
tl\at is, « tJiey must be punished." 

'6. The ellipsis of the YX(lwr^ is used in tfhe following 
ifemner. ^'He spok-e and acted wisely ;**. that is, « he 
spoke wisely, and he acted wisely." « Thrice i went aitd 

S 2 
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offered my service ;^' that is, « thrice I went, and thrice 
I offered my service." 

7. The ellipsis of the firefiositmi^ as well as of the verb, is 
seen in the following: instances : « He went into the ab- 
beys, halls, and piibhc buildings ;*' that is, « he went into 
the abbeys, he went into the halls, and he went into the 
public buildings." « He also went through all the streets,, 
and lanes of the city ;" that is, " through all the streets, 
and through all the lanes," &c. " He spoke to every 
man and woman there," .that is, " to every man and t& 
every woman." « TJiis day, next month, last year ;" that 
is, " on this day, in the next month, in ^ the last year ;'*' 
" The Lord do that which seemeth him good i" that is> 
« which seemetli to him/' 

8. The ellipsis of the c<mjuncUtm is as follows : " They 
confess the power, wisdom, goodness, and love, of their 
Creator ;*' i. e. « the power, and wisdom, and goodness, 
and love of," &c. « Though I love him, I do not flatter 
him," that is, "though I love him, yet I do not flatter^ 
him.'* 

9. The ellipsis of the interjection is not very eotnmon r 
it, however, is sometimes used : as, " Oh I pity and 
shame !*' that is, « Oh pity ! Oh shame 1" 

As the ellipsis occurs in almost every sentence in the 
English language, numerous examples of it might be 
given ; but only a few moi'e can be admitted here, 

In the following instance there is a very considerable 
one ; as, " He will often argue, that if this part of our 
trade were well cultivated, we should gain from one na- 
tion ; and if another, fi'om another ;". that is,. *^ He will 
often argue, that if this part of our trade were well culti- 
vated, we should gain from one nation, and if another 
part of our trade were well cultivated, we should gain from 
another nation." : 

The following instances, though short> contain much of 
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the^ ellipsis j « Wo is tne." i.e. "wo is to me.'* « to 
let blood ;'* i. e. " to let out blood." « To let down ;'' 
i. e. « to let it fall or slide down.*' « To walk a mile ;" 
i. e. " to walk through the space of a mile.*' " Ta sleep 
all night ; i. e. " to sleep through all the night.** " To 
go a fishing ;*' " To go a hunting ;** i. e. " to go on a 
fishing voyage or business ;'* to go on a hunting party." 
« I dine at two o'clock ;*' i. e. " at tWo of the clock.**" 
« By sea, by land, on shore ;'* i. e» " By the sea, by the 
land, on the shore.** 

10. The examples that follow are produced to shew the 
impropriety of ellipsis in some particular cases. " The 
land ^vas always possessed, during pleasure, by those in- 
trusted with the command ;** it should be, " those persons 
intrusted ;*', or, " those who v/^re intrusted.** " If he had 
read further, he would have found several of his objections 
might have been spared ;** that is, " he would have found 
that several of his objections,*^ &c. " There is nothing men 
are more deficient in, than knowing their own characters.'* 
It ought to be, " nothing in which men ;*^ and, than in 
knowing." « I scarcely know any part of natural phi- 
losophy would yield more variety and use ;** it should be 
" wMch would yield,*' &c. " In the temper of mind he 
was then ;*' i. e. " in which he then was.'* " The little 
satisfaction and consistency, to be found in most of the sys- 
tems of divinity I have met with, made me betake myself 
to the sole reading of the Scriptures :" it ought to be, 
« which are to be found,'* and, « which I have met with.'* 
" He desired they might go to the altar together, and 
jointly return tteir thanks to whom only they were due ;" 
i. e. " ?o him to whom," &c» 

RULE XXII. 

All the partsof a sentence should correspond to 
each other, and a regular and dependent construe- 
tioii; throughout, be carefully preserved, Tte 
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ftAlowing sentence is Acrefiyre inaccurate : " He 
was more bdovect, fcut not so much admired, a$ 
Cimfado.'' More requires ilj&n after it, which is . 
no whi?rc foii«d in the sientence* It should be, 
** He was more t3elovedthan Cinthio, but not so 
miich admired.^ 

This rule may be considered as comprdieniEng afl the 
preceding ones : and it will also apply* to many ibrms of 
»e^teDbe3> which none of those rules caxi b^ bwught to 
b^f^ upon. Its generality may seem to reader it useless i 
biitby ranging under it a number of varied exaxi^lc^iy 
it wiUy perhaps, afibrd Some ^eful direction, and serve a& 
A principle to prove the propriety or impropriety of many 
DCMo4es of expresdou, which the less i^eneral rules f^samot 
detewnine^-^AU the followii^g Bcntences appear to be, ia 
some reapeptf faulty in thei^r construction. 

<< This dedicatiosi may s^ve for ahnost any book^ that 
has, l^f or shall be published.'' It ought to be, '' that has 
beein, or shall be published.'* " He was guided by in- 
t^re&ts always di&rent, sometimes contrary to, those of 
the community f " difierent/row ;*' or, " always differei^t 
fromthoseof thp communiJ^9 4nd sometimies ^contrary to 
them/' " Will it be urged that lliese bopksare as old, or 
«vfcn older thaix tw&tion ?" The words, "as old,'' and 
" old^r," cannot hav^ a comsnon regimen ; it should be 
^ as old as tradition, or even older,'* « It requires few 
tt$dents to which most m^ ai^ not boio, or atle^ may^ 
«ot acquire ;?' « or which, «,t least, they may ^ot acqmre/* 
*< The court of cliEOicery frequently mitigates and breaks 
the teeth of the common law.'* In this construction, the 
first veit) is said, "to fBtti;|^te the teeth of the common 
law," which is an evident solecism. " Mitigates the com- 
jnon law, and breaks the teeth of it," would ha'w bee» 
, grammatical. 

« They presently grow kHO goo3 httmor, 'and good 
ispaguage tofwands the crown j*^ " gitiw iam ^ood tett- 
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guage," is very improper. " There is never wanting a 
set of evil instruments, who either out of mad zeal, pri\^te 
hatred, or filthy lucre, arc always ready," &c. We say pro- 
perly, " A man acta out of mad zeal," or, " out of private 
hatred ;'' hut we cannot say, if we would speak English, 
« he acts out of filthy lucre.'* " To double her kindnesa 
and caresses of me ;" the word " kindness"' requires to be 
followed by either to or /or, and cannot be construed with 
the preposition of, " Never was man so teased, of suf- 
fered half the uneasiness, as I have done this evening :'* 
the first and third clauses, viz. " Never was man so 
teased, as I have done this evening,'' cannot be joined 
without an impropriety ; and to coimect the second and 
third, the word that must be substitute^ for «* ; " Or suf- 
fered half the uneasiness that I hav^ done ;" or elsej " half 
so much uneasiness as I have done«^' 

The first part of the following sentence abounds with 
adverbs, and those such as are hardly consistent with one 
another ; " ffonv much sacver the reformation of this de- 
generate age is almost iitterly to be despaired of, we may. 
yet have a more comfortable prospect of future times,'* 
The sentence would be more correct in the following form : 
«* Though the reformation of this degenerate age is Ticarlij; 
to be despaired of," Sec. 

" O shut not up my soul with the sinners, nor my life 
with the bloody-thirsty ; in whose hands is wickedness, and 
their right hand is full of gifts." As the passage intro* 
duced by the copulative conjunction and^ was not intended 
as a continuation of the principal and independent part of 
the sentence, but of the dependent part, the relative whose 
should have been used instead of the possessive their ; viz* 
"' and whose right hand is full of gifts.*' 

" Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither han}€ entered 
into the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love him." There; seems to be an impro- 
priety in tliis sentence, in which the same noun serves in a 
double capacity, performing at the same time the offices 
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both of the nommative and objective eases. ^ Neither 
hath it entered lAto the heart of man) to conceive tike 
things,'' &c. would have been regular. 

« We have the power of retamifig, aHemg> and con* 
IKmnding, those images which ime have once received, into 
ail the varieties of pcture aiid vision." It is very pro|ler 
to say, ^ altering and compoonding those images which 
we have once received, into ail the varieties of picture and 
vision ;" but ire can with no propriety sa^, ^ retaini&g 
them into all the vaiieties ;" ajad yet acccnrding to .the 
Manner in which the words are arrstnged, this construction 
is «iiftavotdaMe : iot^^ rettdning, ahcaing, and compounding'* 
are participles, each of whidi equally refers to, andgio* 
vems the sabsequeiit noun, thou inagts ; and that noun 
again is necessaiiiy connected ^%h th^ Miowiiig preposL* 
tion, into. The constructicm might easily have be«i recti- 
fied, by disjoining the participle retaining from the other 
two participles, in this way : ^ We Imve the power of ne- 
taibkig those images whk^ we iiave once received, aad of 
altering and compounding them into all the variedes of 
f>ict«tre and vidon ;'• or, perhaps, better thus 2 ^< We have 
the power of retaiao^, altering, and oompoundis^ chose 
images which we have oncf necctYcd, ahd of formsng then* 
into ail the varieties of picture and vi^oh" 



A PRAXIS : 

OR SXAHPLES OT OltAMlCATICAL ABSOLUTION.* 

As We have fhxished die expkmadon of the different parts 
of speech,. and the rules for forming them into sentences, it 
is now proper to give some examples of the manner in 
which the leaimer& should he exercised^ in order to prove 
their knowledge^ andio reader it fsufnUiar to them* This is 
calbed porsiBg. The nature of the subject, as well as the 
adifrtation of it to learners, requires that it shouldbedivide4 
Mto two parts ; t2z« paorsing, m it nespects etymology alone ; 
and par^g, as it respects both etymology and syntax. 

Sect. X.Spedmtnofetymohgicalpurmng, 

<^Virt«ecndbfesm." 

Virtue is a conmioi^ substantive of the third person) the 
sii^uiar number, and in the nominative case. (Deciine 
thenoztn,) EnMhle^U a regular verb active, indicative 
mood, present tense, and the third person singular. (Re-s 
fteat the present tense^ the in^ieifect tense^ and the fierfeet 
-fiartici/ile.^) Ua is a personal pronoun, of the first person 
plural, and in the objective case. C Decline the pronoun, J 

'* Goodness will be rcwai-dcd." 

Goodnees]B acondmon substantive, of the third person, the 
singular number, and in the nominative case, f Decline it J 
Will be reiufarded is a regular verb, in the passive voice, the 
indicative xneod^ tlie &rst future tenser and the third person 
singular. (Rep€<^ the present tense ^ the imperfect tense -^ und 
the perfect participle. J 

' * This Praxis is accommodated to teachers, who adopt an 61>- 
jective case (or noun», as well as to those who think that English 
nouns have no such cate. 

t Tl^etetaner slMHild occasionally repeat all the moods and tenses 
of the verb. 
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** Stiire to improTe.*' 
Strireis an irregukr verb neuter, in the imperative 
mood, azid of the secood person singular. (Rejuat the fire- 
mnu tntMe, l^c.) To tntfirwe is a regular verb neuter, and 
in the Infinitive mood. (Repeat the present tense j ^c,J 

« Time flies, O ! how swiftly." 

Ti7ne is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
singular number, and in the nominative case. (Decline the 
noun,) jFU€s\& an irregular verb neuter, the indicative 
mood, present tense, and the third person singular. (Repeat 
the present tense, ^c.J O / isan interjection. How and 
svriftfy are adverbs. 

** Gratitude is a delightful emotion.'* 

'Gratitude is a common substantive of the third person, 
the singular number, and the nominative case. (Decline 
it.) i« is an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, pre- 
sent tense, and the third person lingular. (Repeat the 
present tense, isfc.) A is the indefinite article. Delightful 
is an adjective in the positive state. (Repeat the degrees ^ 
comparison.) £niotion is a common substantive of the 
thin! person, the singular number, and in the nominative 
«ase. (Decline it.) 

*' They who forgave, actnobly** 

They is a personal pronoun, of the third person, the plu- 
ral number, and in the nominative case. (Decline it.) fVho 
is a relative pronoun, and in the nominative case. (DecUne 
i^'J ^'^orgive is an- irregular verb active, indicative mood, 
present tense, and the third person plural. (Repeat the 
firesent tense^ Iffc.) Act is a regular verb active, indicative 
xnood, present tense, and the third person plural. (Re^ 
fieat, arc.) JSTobly is an adverb of quality. (Repeat the de- 
g-fces of comparison.) ^ ^ j y ^ 

« Bjr living temperately, our healUi is promoted:" 
J^y is a preposition. IMng is the present participle o^ 
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%lie regular neuter verb « to live." (Refieat thejiarticifiles,) 
Temficrately is an adverb of quality. Our is an adjective 
ipronoun of the possessive kind. (Decline it,) Health is 
a commcm substantive, of the third pereon, the singular 
number, and in tlie nominative case. (Decline it,) la 
firomotedis a regular verb passive, indicative mood, pre- 
'sent tense, and the tliird person angular. (Repeat^ t^c) 

« We should be kind to them, who are unkind to us." 

We is a, personal pronoun, of the first person, the plural 
number, and in the nominative case. (Decline it,) Should 
&e\s an irregular verb neuter, in the potential mood, the 
-imperfect tense, and the first person phiral. (Repeat the 
Jireaent tense^ Ifc) Kind is an adjective, in the positive 
estate. (Refieat the degrees of comfiariion.) T^oisa pre- 
position. 7%em is a personal pronoun, of the third person, 
tlie plural number, andtn the objective case. (Dectim^ 
it.) Who is a relative pronoun, and in the nominative 
case. (Decline it,) Are is an irregular verb neuter, in- 
dicative mood, present tense, and the thiixl person plural. 
(Repeat^ Is^c.) Unkind is an adjective in the positive state. 
(Repeat the degrees of cwnpariaon,) To is a preposition. 
Va is a personal pronoun, of the first person, the plural 
number, and in the objective case. (DecUnjs if.) 

SlSGT. 2. specimen of Syntactical /laraing, 

<* Vice produces misery." 

Vice\s a cotnmon substantive, of the third person, the 
'lingular number, and in the nominative case. Produces 
is a regular verb active, indicative mood, present tense, the 
third person singular, agfeeing with its nominative « vice," 
according to liuXE "i, which says ; (here repeat the rule ) 
Msery is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
^ingularnumber, and th^ object of the active verb "pro- 
duces ;"or, (as some grammarians think,) the objective 
Tcase governed by that verb. 

T . 
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<* Peace and joy ai'e virtue's crown/' 

•Peace' IS a common substantive. (Refieat tlieper^on^ num» 
Aer, eTid ca9e,) And is a copulative conjunction. Joy is 
* common substantive, l^efieat the per9on^ number ^ and 
case,) Are is an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, 
present tense, and the third person plural, agreeing with 
the nominative case "peace and joy," according to rule ii, 
which says ; {here refieitt the ride.)' Virtu€^8\%^ cemtnc»n 
substantive, of the third person, the singular number., and in 
tlie possessive case, governed by the substantive " crown," 
agreeably to rule X. which says, &c. Crattm is a com- 
mon substantive, of the third person, the lingular number, 
and in the nominatiye case, agreeably to the foulth tiote df 

rule XI. 

" Wisdom or folly governs tis." 

ff^edamis a common substantive. {Refiedt the fierstm^ 
number^ and eaee,) Or is adisjunctive conjunction. Folly 
is a common substandve. {Refteat the person^ number y and 
case.) Governs is 'Si regular verb active, indicative mood, 
present tense, and the third person singular, agreeing with 
its nominative case " 'wisdom*' or " folly," ticcording to 
rule III. which says, &c. I7«is a persoml pronoan, of 
Ithe first person, plural number, and in the objective case, 
governed by the active verb <* governs," agreeably to 
rule XI. which "says, &c. 

" Every heart knows its sorrows.*' 

Jivery IS an adjective pronoun of the distributive kind, 
agreeing with its substantive " heart," according to Note 2. 
under rule viii. which says. Sec. Heart is a commoh 
stabstantive. {Repeat the perkon^ number and caae.) Knows 
is an irregular verb active, indicative mood, present tense, 
third person singular, agredng with its nominative case 
" heart," according to rule i. which says. Sec. Its is a 
personal pronoun of the third person singular, and of the 
weuter gender, to agree with its substantive " heart," ac- 
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c(^uig to RUL» V. TKhichi says, ^c. it is in tlie possessive 
case, governed by the njoua « sorrows," according to 
^jjLE X. whici^ say&, 8cc. ^^orrow* is a common substan- 
tive, (^ tte tbird persotx, the plural number, and the oV. 
ject of the aca^e vei-b « k^ows ;» or, the objective case 
govern^ by that yerW^ 

" The n»n is fej^y who lives wisely." 

,. ^*^J**^^*^^^*^^*^- Afiwis a eommon sHbstan- 
live. (/f(p/i«^^ iheperwyiti numbtVi and case.) A is an ir- 
regirfar vei* neuter, indicative mood, present tense, and 
tue i^m pewoa singular, agreeing with the nomin^ive 
case «^ man,** accordmgto rule i. which says, &c. ffafi/ttr 
IS an adjcctave in the positive state. fVho is a relative pro- 
noun, which has for its antecedent, « man," with whidi it 
agrees m gender and number, according to rule v. which 
J^l^": ^t*.i? * ''^^''^^^ """^^ ^^^^^''^ indicative mood, 
i^ive "who,' accordmg to rule vi. which says, &c 
m^y IS an adverb of quaUty, placed after the verb,' acl 

" Who preserves us ?" • 

Who is a relative pronoun of the intprroRativc kind, and 

retotes, (its subsequent,) is the noun or pronoun comain! 
ing the answer to the question ; agreeably to a note S"; 
RULE vr. Pr«ert,« is a regular verb active, indicative 
mood, present tense, third person singular, agreeing S 
Its nommauve « who," accoi-ding to eule vi. which ^ts 

wL'^ni^^ifirr we'^- '^'^ *'~*^^'^ -'^ --• 

»%o«f is a relative pronoun of the interrogative kind, 
and relates to the following words, «,T>rother's"Ld "mine •• 
agreeably to a note under kvle vi. It is in the poss«d^e 
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case, governed by " house,** according to rule x, whic^ 
says, 8tc. Hoimc is a common substantive. {Refteat the 
fieraon^ number^ and ca9e») Is is an irregular verb neuter, 
indicative mood, present tense, and the third person sin- 
f*ular, agreeing with its nominative case " house,** accord- 
ing to RULE I. which says, &c. That h an adjective pro- 
noun of the demonstrative kind. My is an adjective pro- 
noun of the possessive kind. Brother^s is a common sub- 
stantive, of the tliird person> the singular number, and in 
tlie possessive case governed by <' house" understood, ac- 
cording to RULE X. and a note under rule vi. And is 
H copulative conjuncticni. Mine is a personal pronoun, of 
the first person, the singular number, and in the possessive 
case, according to a note under rule x. s^d* another un- 
<ier RULE VI. Who is a relative pronoun of the interro- 
l^ative kind, of the plural number, in the nominative case, 
and relates to « we" following, according to a note under 
RULE VI. I?ihabii is a regular verb active. Refieat the 
viood^ tenacy fierson^ isfc) Zf is a personal pronoun, of the 
third person, the singular number, and in the objective 
rase, governed by the active verb " inhabit," according 
to RULE XI. which says, 8cc. We is a personal pronoun,, 
of the first person, the plural number, and the nominative 
case to the verb **inhabiL'* understood. The words "in- 
liabit it*' are implied after " we/* agreeably tq a note uu* 
der RULE VI. 

« Remember to assist the distressed.** 

Remember is a regular verb active, imperative mood, th^ 
second person singular, and agrees with its nominative case 
** thou'^ understood, Ta assist is a regular verb active, in 
the infinitive mood, governed by the preceding verb " re- 
member," according tQ. rule xji. which says, &c. The is 
the definite article. Distressed is an adj,ective put sub- 
stantively. 

*' We arc not unemployed.** 

We is a perscMial pronoun. {Repeat ths fierson, vumber^ 
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widrme.) Art \& an irregular Terb neuter. {Re/teOt the 
inoodj ienke^ fierwn^ k3^c.) A'ht is an adverb of negation. 
Unemfiloyed is an adjective in the positive state. Tiie two 
negatives not and f<n, form an affirmative, agreeably t© 
ii|)Lt: XVI. which says^ kc. 

'< This bounty has relieved you and us ; and has 
gratified the donor." 

This is an adjective pronoun of the demonstrative kind. 
Bokiray is a common substantive. {Refieat the fier^on^ nwn- 
her^ and caw,) Hob reUeved is a regular verb active, in- 
^cative mood, perfect tense, third person singular, agree- 
ing with its nominative "bounty," according to rule t, 
wMch says &c. You is a perisonal pronoun, cSf the second 
person plural, and in the objective case. {Repeat the go* 
vemment and rule.) ^nd is a copulative conjunction. £/« 
is a personal pronoun, in the objeclive case. You and u« 
are put in the same case according to rule xvih. which 
ht^ys, &t. .<^72c2 is a copulative conjunction. Has gratified h 
a regular verb active, indicative mood, perfect tense, 
and third person singular, j^reeing with its nominative 
«* bounty," understood. " ffas relieved^' and " has gra- 
tified^''* are in the sam« mood and tense, according to 
RULE XVIII. which says, &c. The is the definite article. • 
Donor b a common substantive, of the third person, tlift 
singular number, and the object of the active verb " has 
gratified ;" or, the objective case govemsd by tl^t verb. 

" He will not be pardoned, unless he rep<;nt." 

J^ is « personal pronoun, of the third person, singular 
nut^Kr, masculine gender, and in the nominative case. 
fVai be fucrdaned is a regular passive verb, indicative mood> 
first future tense, andihe third personsinguifn% agreeing with 
its nominative, « he," according to rule i. and composed 
of the auxiliaries *' will be," and tire passive participle " par- 
doned." J^ot is a negative adverb. Unless is a disjunctive 
coitijunctimi. £1^ Is a personal pronoun. {Refieat tkeper^on^ 

T 2 
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number^ gender^ and caaeJ) Refient is a regular verb nfiuterf 
in the subjunctive mood, the present tense, the third per- 
son singular, and agrees \dth its nominative case ^ he," 
according to rule x. which says. &g. It is in the sub- 
junctive mood, because it implies a future sense, and de- 
notes uncertainty signified by the conjunction " unless,'* 
agreeably to rule xix. and the notes^ 

« Good works being neglected, devotion is false." 

Good works being neglected^ being independent on the 
rest of the sentence, is the case absolute, accordkig to the 
fifth note of RULE i. Devotion is a common substantive* 
{Refieat the mmther^ fienony and case.) /« is an irregular 
verb neuter. (^Refieat the inood^ tenacy person^ i5*c.) FaUc 
is ai> adjective in the positive state, and belongs to its sub- 
stantive " devotion" understood, agreeably to rule vm- 
vrhich says, &c* 

•^The emperor Marcus Aurelius^ was a wise audi 
virtuous piiiice." , , 

The is the definite article, ^mfieror 'is a common sub- 
stantive, of the third person, the singular number, and ia 
the nominative case. Marcus jinreHus is a proper name 
or substantive, and in the nommative case, because it is^ 
put in apposition with the substantive '" emfierory'' agree- 
ably to the first note of rule x. Was is an Irregular verb 
neuter, itidicative mood, imperfect tense, and the third 
person, singular, agreeing with its nominative case << em- 
peror," according to rule i. A is the indefinite article. 
Wise is an adjective, and belongs to its substantive ^ pnnce ."^ 
And is a copulative conjunction. Virtuoug'tA an adjective), 
and belongs^ kc. Prince is a conmion substahtive, and ia 
the nominatilfe case^ agreeably to the fourth note of rule xi» 

" To err is human/* 

T<f etTy is the infinitive mood, a^d the nominative cajs^ 
to the verb « is." /« is an irregular verb neut^^ indicative^ 
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mood, present tense, and the third person singular, agree- 
ing with its nominative case " to err," agreeably to Note 1. 
tinder rule the first. Human is an adjective and belongs 
to its substantive " nature" understood, according to 
RUL£ nil. which says, &c. 

** To countenance persons who are guilty of bad ac* 
tions, is but one lemove from actually committing 
them." 

To countenance persons who are guilty of bad actions^ is 
part of a sentence, which is the nominative case to the 
verb " is." Is is an irregular verb neuter, &c. ag^eing' 
with the aforementioned part of a sentence, as its nomina- 
tive ca^e, agreeably to Note 1. under rule the first. But 
is a disjunctive conjunction. One is a numeral adjective^ 
agreeing with its substantive " remove." Remove is a 
convmon substantive, of the third person, tlie singular 
number, and in the nominative case, agreeably to the 
fourth Note of rule xi. From is a preposition. Com- 
mit Hng is the present participle of the regular active verb 
«' to commit.'* Them is a personal pronoun, of the third 
person," the plural number, and in the objective case, go- 
verned by the participle « committing," agreeably to 
rVle XIV. which says, &c. 

The prece^ng specimens of parsing, if carefully studied 
by the learner, seem to be sufficiently explicit, to enable 
him to comprehend the nature of this employment ; and 
sufficiently diversified, to qualify him, in other exercises,, 
to point out and apply the remaining rules, both principal 
and subordinate. 



{ W4 ) 
PART IV. 

Phosody. 

Prosody consists of two parts: tht fbrmtt 
teaches the true pronunciation of words, com- 
prising ACCENT, qUANTITY, EMPHASIS, PAUSE, 

and TONE ; and the latter, the laws of vJERSiri- 

CATION* 

CHAPTER I. 
O/PMoyUNCIA^ION, 

Sect. 1. Of jiccent. 

Accent is the laying of a peculiar stress of 
the voice, on a certain letter or syllable in 4 
word, that it may be better heard than the rest, 
or distinguished from them : as, in the word 
presume^ the stress of the voice must be on the 
letter «, and the second syllable, sume^ which take 
the accent. 

As words m^iybc formed ofadifler^nt number of syK 
tablet!, from one to eight or nine, it \ras necessary to have 
some peculiar mark to distinguish words from mere syl«- 
tables ; otherwisie speech trould be on!v a continued suc-r 
cession of syllables, vithout conveying ideas : for, as words 
are the marks of ideas, any confusion in the maf^s, must 
• cause the same in the ideas for which they stand. It wa» 
therefore necessary, that the mind should at once perceive 
what number of syllables belongs to each word, in ut- 
terance. This might be done by a perceptible pause at 
the end of each word in speaking, as we form a certain 
distance between them in writing and printing. But this 
would make discourse extremely tedious \ and though it 
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might render words distinct, would make the meaning of 
sentences confused. Syllables might also be sufficiently^ 
disting^iished by a certain elevation or depression of voice 
upon one syllable of each word, which was the practice of 
some notions. But the English tongue has, for this pur- 
pose, adopted a mark of the easiest and simplest kind, 
which is called accent, apd which effectually answerai^ 
the end. 

Every word in our language, of more than one syllable, 
has one of them distinguished from the rest in this man- 
ner ; and some writers assert, that every monosyllable of 
two or more letters, has one of its letters thus distinguished. 

Accent is either principal or secondary. The principal 
nccent is that which necessarily distinguishes one syllable 
in a. word from the rest. The secondary accent is that 
stress which we may occasionally place upon another syl-- 
lable, besides that which has the principal accent ; in order 
to pronounce every part of the word more distinctly, for- 
cibly, and harmoniously : thus, " Complaisant, caravan,** 
and *' violin,'* have frequently an accent on the first as well 
as on tha last syllable, though a somewhat less forcible one. 
The same may be observed of « Repartee, referee, priva- 
teer, domineer,** &c. But it roust be observed, that 
though an accent is allo^^ed on the first syllable of these 
words, i I is by ho means necessary ; they may all be pro- 
nounced with one accent, and that on the last syllable, 
without the least deviation from propriety. 

As emphasis evidently points out the most significant 
word in a sentence ; so, where other reasons do not forbid, 
the accent always dwelte with greatest force on tliat part 
of the word which, ft-om its importance, the hearer has 
always the greatest occasion to observe : and this is neces- 
sarily the root or body of the word. But as harmony of 
termination frequently attracts the accent from the root 
to the branches of words, so the first and most natural law 
of accentuation seems to operate less in fixing the stress* 
Xhsn any other. Our own Saxon terminations, indQed». 
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with perfect umibrmity, leaye the priiKipal part of tbc, 
i»ord i» quiet possession of Mrhat seems k$ lawful property ; 
but Latin and Greek terminations^ of which our language 
is fuU> assume a rigjhi of preserving their orig^naj accent, 
and subject almost every word they bestow upon u& to their 
own classic^ laws. 

Accent therefore seems to be regpulated in a great mea-^ 
sure by etymology. In words from the Saxon, the accent 
is generally on. the root ; in word^ from the learned Ian* 
g^iages^ it is generally on the termination ; and if to th^^ 
w^ add tlie different accent we 1^ oia some words, to dis- 
tinguish them froDft. others, we* seem to have the three great 
prmcipies of acceutuadoo ;, namely, the radicals the ier* 
mnaiionaly and tht dhiinctive. The radical : as, " Lave, 
16vely, I6.velines& i*^ the terminatiooal : as, '^ Harmony^ 
hacmonious j" the distinctive : as, *« Coavert, to eoav4rt/' 

A,CGSJ»^ OS XULS8YIJL.AJ3LJKS*. 

Words o£ two syllables have necessarily one of them ac- 
cented, and but one. It is true, &>r the sake of emphasis^ 
we sQmetimea lay an equal stress upon two successive, syl- 
lsd>tes ; as, ^' Di-iect, same-limes ;'' but when these wopds 
are pvoiK>unced alone, they have never more than one ac* 
cent. The word « a-me.a,f* is the only word. which is 
pronounced with two accenits when alone. 

Of dissyllables^ formed by affixing a termination, the 
former syllable is commonly accented: as, ^^ CMidish> 
kiogdomc, ictest, acted, toilsome, lover, sc6Ser» fairer 
fferemost, z^ous; fulness, meekly, artist." 

Dissyllables formed by prefixing a syllable to tbe radical 
word^ have commonly the accent on the latter : as, ^ To 
beseem,, to best6w, to retim." 

Of dksylktbles, whkh are at once nouns and verbs, tlie 
verb has commoBly the accent on the latter, and the noun 
on the former syllable : as, ^^ To cemeat, a cement ; to 
contract, a c6ntract ; to presage, a presage." 

This rule has many exceptions. Though verbs seldom 
have their acgent on the former, yet nouns often have it 



on the latter syllable: us, "Delight, perfame.'* Those 
BGuns which in the cotmndn order of language, inust haVe 
•preceded the verbs, often transmit their accent to ihe 
yerbs they form,^and inversely. Thus, the noun " w£tei*' 
intist have preceded the verb *< to w£ter," as the verb " to 
correspond?** must have preceded the noun ^ correspond- 
'€at t'*. and ^ to pursue^' claims priority to " pursuit.'* So 
that we may t:ondude, wherever verbs deviate from the 
mile, itis^eldom by chance, and generally in those words 
•only where a superior few of accent takes place. 

All dissytkMes en&g in y, omt, ow, /e, wA, cky tcr, agcy 
trty et : as, <'*Cr$nny, labour, willow, wallow ;'* except 
« all6w, av6i|t* end6w, bel6w, hest6w ;" battle, banish, 
drmbric, better, courage, fasten, quiet ;'* accent the former 
syllable. 

Dissyllable nouns in er, as, " Canker, butter,** have the 
accent -on the former syllable. 

Dissyllable verbs, terminating in a consonant and e final, 
as, " Comprise, escape ;** or having a diphthong in the last 
syllable, as, " Appease, reveal ;" or ending in two conso- 
nants : as, <« Attend ;*' have the accent on the latter 
sj^llable. 

Dissyllable nouns, 'having a diphthong in the latter syl- 
lable, have commonly their accent on the latter syllable ; 
as, " Applause ;*' except some words in cdn : as, " Cer- 
tain, curtain, mountain .»' 

Dissyllables that have two vowels, which arq separated 
In the pronunciation, have always the accent on the first 
syllable : as, " lion, riot, quiet, liar ruin ;** except 
"create.** 

ACCJEVT ON TRISYLLABLES. 

Trisyllables formed by adding a termination, or prefix- 
ing a^yllable, retain the accent of the radical word : as, 
*' Loveliness, tenderness, contemner, waggoner, physical, 
hespatter, commenting, commending assurance." 

Trisyllables ending in ot^, a/, ion : as, ^^ arduous, capi- 
tal, mentioa,** accent the €rst. 
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Trisyllables ending in c<?» ent^ and a/r, accent the first 
syllable: as, "Countenance, continence, armament, immi- 
nent, Elegant, propagate ;" unless they are derived from 
words having the accent on the last : as, "Connivance, 
acquaintance {" and unless the middle syllable has a vowel 
before two consonants ; as, " promulgate." 

Trisyllables ending in y, as, « E'ntity, specify, liberty, 
victory, subsidy ,*• commonly accent the first syllable. 

Trisyllables in re or /f, accent the first syllable : as, 
« Legible, theatre ;" except " Discfple," and some words 
which have a preposition : as, " Example, indenture.'* 

Trisyllables ending in wrfe?, commonly accent the firs 
syllable : as, « Plenitude, habitude, rectitude." 

Trisyllables ending in ator^ have the fccent on the 
middle syllable : as, « Spectator, creator,*' &c. ; except 
<' orator, senator, I arrator, legator." 

Trisyllables which have in the middle syllable a diph- 
thong, as, " Endeavour ;" or a vowel before two conso- 
nants ; as, "Domestic ;" accent the middle syllaUe. 

Trisyllaijles that have their accent on the last syllable, 
are commonly French : as, « Acquiesce, repartee, maga- 
zine ;*• or they are words formed by prefixing one or two 
syllables to a short syllable ; as, " Immalure, overcbirge.** 

ACCENT ON POLTSTLLABLES, 

Polysyllables, or words of more than three syllables, 
generally follow the accent of the words from which they 
are derived : as, " Abrogating, conlinency incontinently, 
commi6ndable, communicableness." 

Words ending in ator have the accent generally on the 
penultimate, or last syllable but one ; as, Emendator, 
gladiator, equivocator, prevaricitor." 

Words ending in It commonly have the accent on the 
first syllable : as, " A'micable, di^ipicable :'* unless the 
second syllable has a vowel befi>re two consonants : as, 
" Combustible, cond^mnable." 

Words ending in imy ousy and ^, have their accent on 
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the antepe^iultimatei or last syllabic but two : as, '^ Salva- 
tion, victorious, acti V ity .* ' . 

Words wliich end in me, w, and co/, have the accent on 
the ahte(>eAult: : as, " Cyclopaedia, punctfiio, desp6tical." 

The rules fespfecting accent, are not advanced^ as com- 
plete . Q(r infallible^ but proposed as useful. Almost every 
rule of every language has its exceptions ; and, in En^^lish, 
as in other tongues, much must be learned by example 
and authority. 

It may be further observed, that though the syllable on 
^hich' the principal accent is placed, is fixed and certain, 
yet we may, and do, frequently make the secondary prin- 
cipal, and the principal, secondary : thus " Caravan, com- 
plaisant, violin, repartee, referee, privateer, domineer,'* 
may all have the gregiter stress on the first, and the less on 
the last syllable, without any violent offence to the ear : 
nay, it may be asserted, that the principal accent on the 
first syllable of these words, and none at all on the last, 
though certainly improper, has nothing in it grating or 
discordant ; but placing an acj::enton the second syllable 
of these Words would entirely derange them, and produce 
4 great harshness and dissonance. The same observations 
may be applied to " demonstration, lamentation, provoca- 
tion, navigator, propagator, alligator," and every similar 
word in the langviage. 

Sect. 2. Of Quantity, 

The quantity of a syllable is that time Xvhlch 
is occupied in pronouncing it. It is considered 

as t.ONG or SHORT. 

A Vowel or syllabic is long, when the accent is 
on the vowel ; which occasions it to be slowlv 
joined in pronunciation with the following 
letters as j '' Fall, bale, mood, house, feature.'' 

A syllable is'short, when the accent is on the 
consonant; which occasions the vowel to be 

u 
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quickly joined to the succeeding letter : as ** Xnt, 
bonnet, hunger.'' 

A long syllable requires double the time of ^ 
short one in pronouncing it ; thus " Mate'* and 
*' Note" should be pronounced as slowly again 
as *^ Mat" and'' Not,'' 

Unaccented syllables are generally short : asj " Admire, 
lo^dr.ess, sfanSr.*' But to this rule there are many excep* 
tions : ^is, A'lso, 6xT'e, gangrene, umpire, f6retaste, 8cc. 

When the accent is on a consonant, the syllable is often 
more or less short, as it ends with a single consonant, or 
"v\iih more than one : as, Sadly, r6bber, persist, matchless. 

When the accent is on a semi* vowel, the time of the 
syllable may be protracted, by dwelling upon the semi-p 
vowel : as, " Cm', can', fulfil' :'* but when the accent falls 
on a mute, the syllable cannot be lengthened in the same 
manner : as, " Bubble, captain, t6tter." 

The quantity of vowels has, in some measure, been con* 
sidered under the first part of grammar, which treats of 
the different sounds of the letters ; and therefore we shall 
dismiss this subject with a few general rules and observa* 
tions. 

1st, AH vowels under the principal accent, before the 
terminations ioy ioy and ion^ preceded by a single conso^ 
nant, are pronounced long : as, " Regalia, folio, adhesion, 
explosion, confusion :'* except tlie vpwel t, which in that 
situation is short : as, *' Militia, punctilio, decision, conr 
trition." The only exceptions to this rule seem. to be 
« Discretion, battalion, gladiator, national, and rational.'* 

2d, AH vowels that immediately precede the termina- 
tions %, and eiuj are pronounced long : as, " Deity, pier 
ly, spontaneity." ^But if one consonant precedes these 
tcnninatioiis, every preceding accented vowel is short ; 
except w, and the a in " scarcity," and " rarity ;*' as, 
« Polarity, severity, divinity, cuii6sity, — ^impunity." 
Even u before two consonants cpntracts itself : as, " Cur.- 
vity, taciturnity,*' &c. 
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3d, Vov^ls under tlie principal accent, before the ter- 
mination ic and ical, preceded by a single consonant, arc 
pronounced short ; ^us, " Satanic, pathetic, elliptic, har- 
monic,'* have the vowel short : while " Tunic, runic, cu- 
bic,'* have the accented vowel long : and " Fanatical, poet- 
ical, levitical, canonical,** have the vowel short ; but, Cu- 
bical, musical," Sec. have the u long. * 

4th, The vowel in the antepenultimate syllable of words, 
with the following terminations, is always pronounced 
short. 

loguy i as, obloquy. parous ; as, oviparous. 

;^, aifrayii^^ ; as, apostrophe. cract/ ; as, aristocracy. 
meter ; as, barometer. gony ; as, cosmogony, 

^ona/ ; as, diogonal. /zAowj/ ; as, symphony. 

voroua ; as, carnivorous. nomy ; as, astronomy. 
/erous ; as, somniferous. tomy ; as, anatomy. 
JiuQus i as, superfluous. imlhy ; as, antipathy. 
fluent ; as, mellifluent. 
As no utterance which is void of proportion, can be 
agreeable to the ear j and as quantity, or proportion of 
time in utterance, greatly depends on a due attention to 
the accent ; it is absolutely necessary for every person who 
would attain a just and pleasing delivery, to be master of 
that point. 

Sect. 3. Of Emphasis, 

By emphasis is meant a stronger and fuller 
sound of voice, by which we distinguish some 
word or words on which we design to lay parti- 
cular jstrcss, and to show how they affect the rest 
of the sentence. Sometimes the emphatic words 
must be distinguished by a particular tone of 
voice, as well as by a greater stress. 

On the right management of the emphasis depends the 
life of pronunciation. If no emphasis be placed on any 
words, not onJy will discourse be rendered heavy and life* 
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less, but the tneaning often left ambiguous. If the em- 
phasis be placed wrong, we shall pervert and confound 
the meaning wholly. To give a common instance : such 
a simple question as this, " Do you ride to town to-day ?** 
is capable of no fewer than four diffei'ent acceptations, 
according as the emphasis is differently placed on the 
words. If it be pronounced thus : " Do you ride to town 
to-day ?" the answer may naturally be, " Ncs we send a ^ 
servant in our stead/' If thus : " Do you ride to town to- 
day ?" answer, "No, we intend to walk/' « Do you 
ride to town to-day ?" " No, we ride into the country.** 
^' Do you ride to town to^ay .^*' " No, but we s^alt to- 
morrow.*' In like manner, in solemii discourse, the whole 
force and beauty of an expression often depend on d^e ac- 
cented word ; and we may present to the headers quite 
different views of the same sentiment, by placing the em- 
phasis differently. In the following words of our Saviour, 
observe in what different lights tt^e thought ia placed, ac- 
<;ording as the words are pronounced. " Judas, betrayest 
thou the son of man with a kiss ?'* " Betrayeat thou," 
makes the reproach turn on the infamy o£^ treachery, 
" Betrayest rAow," makes it rei^t upon Judas's connexion 
with his master. " Betrayest thou the ton o/man^" rests it, 
upon our Saviour's personal tharacter and eminence^. 
" Betrayest thou the son of man with a kiss .?** turns it 
upon his prostituting the signal t>f peace and friendship to. 
tlie purpose of a mark of destruction. 

The empliasis often lies qn the wmxl that asks a question ? 
as,,« Who sad so?" « When will he come ?'* " tVhai shall I 
do ?" Whith&r shall I go ?" " Why do$t tho\i weep ?" And 
when two words are set in contraj^t, or in opposition to o^ 
another, they are both emphatic ; as, « He is the tyranty 
not the /aMfr, of his people ;" ^' His svibjecta/mr himj. 
but they do not love him.** 

Some sentences are so full and comprehensive, thut 
almost every word is emphatical : as, " Ye hills and dalea, 
ye rivers, v/oods, and plains ;'* or? as that pathetic e.i^pos^ 
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tulatioB in the prophecy of lEzekiel, « Why will ye die I" 
In the latter short sentence, every word is emphatical ; and 
on whichever word we lay the emphasis, whether on the 
first, second, third, or fourth, it strikes out a different 
sense, and opens a new subject of moving expostulation. 

As accent dignifies the syllable on which it is laid, and 
makes it more distinguished by the ear than the rest ; so 
emphasis ennobles the word to which it belongs, and pre- 
sents it in a stronger light to the understanding. Were 
there no accents, words would be resolved into their original 
syllables : were there no emphasis, sentences would be re- 
solved into their ofl^inal words ; and, in this case, tlie 
hearer would be under the painful necessity, first, of mak- 
ing out the words, and afterwards, their meaning. 

Emphasis is of two kinds, simple and complex;. Simple, 
when it serves to point out only the plain meaning of any 
proposition ; complex, when, beside the meaning, it 
marks also some affection or emotion of the mind ; or gives 
a meaning to woixls, which they w^ould not have in their 
usual acceptation. In the former case, emphasis is scarcely 
more th^ a stronger accent, with little or no change of 
tone ; when it i^ complex, besides force, there is always 
superadded a manifest change of tone. 

The following sentence contains an example of simple 
emphasis ; ^ And Nathan said to David, " T/iou art the 
man." The emphasis on thou^ serves only to point out the 
meaning of the speaker. But in the sentence which fol- 
lows, we perceive an emotion of the speaker superadded to 
the simple meaning : " Why will ye die ?" 

As the emphasis often falls on words in different parts of 
the same sentence, so it is frequently required to be conti^ 
nued,,with a little variation, on two, and sometimes three 
words together. The following sentence exemplifies both 
the parts of this position ; "If you seek to make ons rfc/i^ 
study not to increase hia stores^ but ^o diminish his di-^ 
sires J' Emphasis may be further distinguished, into the 
weaker and the stronger emphasis. In the sentence, " Ex- 
U 2 
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ercise and temperance strengthen the cons^ttttioti ;*' we 
perceive more force on the word atrengthefi^ than on any 
other ; though it is not equal to the stress which we apply 
to the word indifferent^ in the following sentence : " Exer- 
cise and temperance strengthen even an indifferent consti* 
tutioii." It is also proper to remark that the woixls 
exercise^ temperance^ constitution^ in the last example but 
one, are pronounced with greatet- force, than the particles- 
and and the ; and yet those words cannot properly be 
called emphatical : for the stress that is laiii oh them, is no- 
more than sufficient to convey distinc^ the meaning of 
each word.— From these obsei'vations rt appear^ that the 
smaller parts 'of speech, namely, the articles, conjunctions, 
prepositions. Sec. are, in general, obscurely and feebly ex- 
pressed ; that the substantives, verbs, and more sigtuficant 
\vords, are firmly and distinctly pronounced ; and that the 
emphatical words, those which mark the meaning of a. 
phrase, are pronounced with peculiar stress and energy, 
though varied according to the degree ef their imirortance^ 
Emphasis, beisdesits other offices, is the great regulator 
of quantity. Though the quantity of our syllables is fixed,, 
in worda separately pronounced, yet it is mutable, whei> 
these v/ords- are ranged in sentences ; the long^ being 
changed into short, the short into long, according to the. 
importance of tlie v/ords with regard to meaning : and a& 
it is by emphasis only, that the meaning can be pomtecl 
put, emphasis nvust be the regulator of the quantity. A 
few examples will make this point very evident. 

Pkas'd thcu shalt hear— and learn the secrcit power,' &c. 
Pleas'd thou shalt ^ear^— and thou alone shalt hear-i— 
Pleas'd thou sbalt hear — in spite of them slmlthear— * 
Pleas'd thou shalt hearu--thoughnot behold the fair — 

In the first o£ these instances, the words p}c2^*d and 
/.rjr, being equally emphatical, are both long; wliilst the 
two iutennediate words, tJiQu and shaity being rapidly 
passed over, as the sense demands, are reduced to a short 
quantity. 



In tine sefcoiiidintitance^ tifie word thcu by being the most 
i^|K>nant) obtains the chief err rather the sole empftiaste j 
and t*«is, itisindtcrtily Restored to its natural long quantity^ 
but obtams from emphasis a still greater degree of lengthy 
than when prdncwnced in its separate state. This greater 
degree of length, is compensated by the diminution of 
quantity in the ^ords ftlcas^d and A?ffr, ^vhich are sounded 
shorter tlian in the preceding instance. The word shtit 
still continues short. Here we* may also observe, that 
though rAowiiBlong in the first part of the verse, it becomes 
short when repeated in the second, on account of the more 
forcible emphasis belonging to the word «/&?«•, which fol- 
lows it- 

In the third instance, the word ^iuxlt having the emphasis, 
obtains a long quantity. And though it is impossible to 
prolong the soimd of tliis word, as it ends in a pure mute, 
yet in this, as in all similar instances, the additional quan-^ 
tity is to be madeoutby a rest of the vwce, proportioned 
to the importance of the word. In this instance, we may 
also observe, that the word ^halt^ repeated in the second 
partof the line, is reduced again to a short quantity. ' 

In the fouith instance, the word hiar placed in opposi- 
tion to the word beho'd^ in the latter part of the line, ob- 
tains £ix)m the sense the chief emphasis, and a proportionate 
length. The words thou, and a/mlt^ are again reduced to 
short quantities ; and the word pleased lends some of tlie 
time which it possessed, to the more important word hear. 

From these instances, it is evident, that the quantity of 
our syllables is not fixed ; but governed by emphasis. — To 
observe a due measurement of time, on all occasions, is 
doubtless very difficiilt ; but by instruction and practice. 
the* difficulty may ' he overcome* 

Emphasis Changes, not only tlie quantity of words and 
syllables, but also, in particular cases, the seat of the ac- 
cent. This is demonstrable'from the following examples. 
"He shall t.»^crcase, but I shall tfffcrease.'* " There is a. 
difference between giving and/d '•giving.'* " In this spcciea 
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of composition, y^^sibility is much more essendal t^^an 
/irodability." In these examples, the emphasis requires 
the accent to be placed on syllables, to w^iich it does not 
commonly belong. 1 * * 

In order to acquire the prpper management of the em- 
phasis, the great rule, and indeed the only rule possible to 
be given, is, that the speaker or reader study to attain a 
just conception of the force and spirit of the sentiments 
which he is to pronounce*. For to lay the emphasis with 
exact propriety, is a constant exercise of good sense and 
attention. It is far from being an inconsiderable att^- 
ment. It is one of the greatest trials of a true and just 
taste ; and must arise from feeling delicately ourselves, and 
from Judging accurately, of what is fittest to strike the 
feefings of others. 

There is one error, against which it is particularly pro- 
per to caution the learner ; namely, that of multiplying 
emphatical words too much. It is only by a prudent re- 
serve in the use of them, that we can give them any 
weight. If they recur too oiten ; if a speaker or reader 
attempts to render every thing which he expresses of high 
importance, by a multitude of strong emphases, we soon learn 
to pay little regard to them. To crowd every sentence with 
emphatical words, is like crowding all the pages of a book 
with Italic characters, which, as to the effect, is just the 
same as to use no such distinctions at all. 

Sect. 4* Of Pauses^ . 

Pauses or rests, in speaking and reading, are 
a total cessation of the voice, during a percepti- 
ble, and, in many cases, ameasurablespaceof time. 

Pauses are equally necessary to the speaker, and the 
hearer. To the speaker, that he may take breath, without 
which he cannot proceed far in delivery ; and that he 
may, by these temporary rests, relieve the organs of 
speech, which otherwise would be soon tired by continued 
action : to the hearer, tliat the ear also may be relieved 
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from the fatigue, which it would otherwise endure from a 
continuity of sound ; and that the undei-standing may have 
sufficient time to mark tlie distinction of sentences, and 
thei^ several members. 

There are two kinds of pauses : fir-st, emphadcal pauses, 
and next, such as mark the distinctions of the sense. An 
emphaticai pause is made, after something ha;s been said 
of peculiar moment, and on which we desire to fix the 
hearjjr's attention. Sometimes, before such a thing is said, 
we usher it in with a pause of this nature. Such pauses 
have the same effect as a strong emphasis ; and are subject 
to the <same rules ; especially to the caution just now given, 
of not repeating them top frequendy. Foe as they excite 
uncommon attention, and of course raise expectation, if 
the importance of the matter is not fully answerable to 
such expectation, they occasion disappointment and disgust. 

But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses 
is, to mark the divisions of the sense, and at the same time 
to allow the speaker to draw his breath ; and the proper 
and delicate adjustment of such pauses, is one of the most 
nice and dMcult articles of delivery. In all reading, and 
public speaking, the management of the breath requires a 
good deal of care, so as not to oblige us to divide word^ 
trom one anotliter, which have so intimate a conneKion> 
that they ought to be pronimnced with the same breath, 
?.nd without the least separation. Many sentences are 
n^iserably miingled, and the force of the emphasis totally 
lost, by divisions being made in the wrong place. To 
avoid this, every one, while he is spciihing or reading, 
should be very careful to provide a full supply of breath 
for what he is to utter. It is a great mistake to imagine, 
that the breath must be drawn only at the end of a period, 
when the voice is allowed to fall. It may easily be ga- 
thered at the intervals of the period, when the voice is only 
suspended fbr a moment ; and, by this maiiagement, one 
may always have a suflFicient stock for carrying on the 
longest sentence, without impix)per intermpdons.. 
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Pauses in reading, and public discourse, must be formed 
upon the manner in which we utter ourselves in ordinary, 
sensible conversation ; and not upon ^e stiff artificial man- 
ner which we acquire, from reading books according to the 
common punctuation. . It will by no means be sufficient to 
attend to the points used in printing ; for these are far 
from marking a// the pauses which ought to be made in 
speaking. A mechanical attention to these resting-places, 
has perhaps been one cause of monotony, by leading the 
reader to a similar tone at every stop, and a uniform 
cadence at every period. The primary use of points is, to 
assist the reader in discerning the grammaticsd construc- 
tion ; and it is only as a secondary object, that they regu- 
late his pronunciation. 

To render pauses pleasing and expressive, they must not 
only be made in the right place^ but also accompanied 
with a proper tone of voice) by which the nature of these 
pauses is indmated ; much more than by the length of 
them, which can seldom be exactly nieasuredv Sometimes 
it is only a slight and simple suspension of voice that is 
proper ; sometimes a degree of cadence in the voice is re- 
quired ; and sometimes that peculiar tone and cadence 
which denote the sentence to be 'finished. 'Iti all these 
cases, we are to regulate ourselves, by attending to the 
manner in which nature teaches; us to speak, when engaged' 
Jul. real and eamest discourse with others. 

It is a general rule^ that tlie suspending pause should be 
used when the sense is incomplete ; and the closing pause,, 
when k is finished. But there are phrases, in which, 
though the sense is not completed, the voice takes the 
closing, rather than the suspending pause ; and others, in 
which the sentence finkhes by the pause of swspension. 

The closing pause must not be confounded with that fall 
of the voice, or cadence^ with which many readers uni- 
formly finish a sentence. Nothing is more destructive of 
propriety and energy than this habit. The tones and in- 
flections pf tlie voice at the close of a sentence, ought to b« 
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diversified, a,ccording to the general n^^turc of the discourse, 
and the particular construction and meaning of the sen- 
tence. IB plain narrative, and especially in argumentation, 
a small attention to the manner in which we relate a^fact, 
or maintain an argument, in conversation, will show, that 
it is frequently more proper to raise the voice, than to let it 
fall, at the end of a sentence. Some sentences are so con- 
structed, that the last words require a stronger emphasis 
than any of the prececUng ; while others admit of being 
closed with ^a soft and gentle sound. Where there is 
nothing in the sense which requires the last sound to be 
elevated or emphatical, on easy fall, sufficient to show that 
the sense is finished* will be proper. And in pathetic 
pieces, especially those of the plaintive, tender, or solemn 
kind, the tonp of the passion will often require a still 
greater cadence of the voice. The best method of cor- 
recting a uniform cadence, is frequently to read select 
sentencesjin which the style is pointed, and in which anti- 
theses are frequently introduced ; and argumentative pieces, 
jor such as abound with interrogative s, or earnest excla^ 
znation. 

Sect.. 5. Of Toyies, 

Tones are different both from emphasis and 
pauses ; consisting in the modulation of the voice, 
the notes or variations of sound which we employ 
in the expression of our sentiments. 

Emphasis affects particular w^ords and phrases with a 
degree of tone or inflection of the voice ; 1>ut tones, pecu- 
liarly so called, affect sentences, paragraphs, and some^ 
times even the whole of a discourse. 

To show the use and necessity of tones, wene^d only 
obsei've, that the mind, in communicating its ideas, is in a 
continual state of activity, emotion, or agitation, from the 
different effects which those ideas produce in the speaker, 
Now the end of such communication being, not merely to 
lay open the ideas, but also the different feelings which 
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they excite in him M^ho utters them, there mnst be other 
signs than words, to manifest those feelings ; as Words ut- 
tered in a monotonous manner, can represent only a simi- 
lar state of mind, perfectly free fron^ ail activity or emo- 
tion. As the communication of these internal feeling^, 
was of much more consequence in our docial intercourse, 
tlian the mere conveyance of ideas, the Author of our 
being did not, as in that conveyance, leave the invention of 
the language of emotion, to man ; but impressed it himsdf 
upon our nature in the same manner as he has don6 with 
regard to the rest of the aiiimal world : all of which ex- 
press their vatious feelings by various tbhes. Oiirs indeed, 
from the superior rank that we hold, are iti a high degree 
more comprehensive ; as there is nots^ act of the mind, 
an exertion of the fancy, or an emotion of the heart, which 
has not its peculiar tone, or note of Jthe voice, by which it 
is to be expressed ; and Which is suited exactly to tlie 
degree of internal feeling. Jt is chiefly in the proper use 
of these tones, that the life, spirit, beauty, and harmony of 
delivery consist. 

An extract fromi the beautiful lamentation of David over 
Saul and Jonathan, may serve as an example of what has 
been said on this^ubject. " The beauty of Israel is slain 
upon thy high places. How arc the mighty fallen I Tell it 
not in Oath ; publish it not in the streets of Askelon : lest 
the daughters of the Philistines rejoice ; lest the daughters 
of the uncircumcised triumph. Ye mountains of Giiboa, 
let Idiere be no devt-, nor rain upon you, nor fields of of- 
ferings ; for there the shield of the mighty was vilely cast 
away ; the shield of Saul, as though he had not been 
anointed with oil !^* THe first of these divisions expresses 
sorrow and lamentation ; therefore the note is low. The 
next contains a spirited command, and should be pro- 
nounced much higher. The other sentence, in which he 
makes a pathetic address to the mountains where his 
friends were slain, must be expressed in a note quite dif- 
ferent from the two former ; not so low as the first, nor 
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isahigh ds the second^f in* a- vOuaafyv; finm,/ and^yxt pldSxir 
^ve tone.* 

This cditect* and natXiral language of tlie emotions, i$ 
not so difficult to be attained, as mostread^S s^em to 
"iiftagkie. If ife mt^ritm th€- s{nrit of the-'autKor*? 56nti- 
itoentfiv-as^ w^ll «» into- the. meaning of his ivonis^ 'w^ shall' 
not fail to dfeUver the words in properly varied tones. For 
there are few people, who speak English without a provin- 
xialtdne^'that hiive not an aLCciUrM^ us^ of emx>haftis, p&uses, 
and tones, when they utter thei** sentihtents in e«a*nest dis* 
course : and th/e reason tliat they have not the same use of 
them, in reading aloud Ihc sentiments of others, may be 
•traced to the very defective and erroneous method, in 
-wlachthe ait of readbig is taught ; whareby! all the vari- 
ous, naitural) exj^ssive tones of- sjpteech, are suppti^ssed, 
.andafew artificial) nnitoaning^ residing, n^es, are substio- 
luted £orthAai. 

But wh^nwdreconwnfsljd to readersy an aiteaition tc^'thif' 
tone and liffiigudige of ^motions, w6 nius* be understood to' 
•<do it with ph^per limitotion. Moderation is necessary in* 
thispointV ascitis in oHifcr tbingsr. For when reading be- 
comes strictly imitative, it assumes a theatrical manner, 
and must be highly knpfroper, as well as givef offciioe to* 
thei hearers ; because it is inconsistent with that deitesvcy^ 
atid modesty, ii'hichareindispensabl&on suctioccasiotisi 

tCHAFTItlU H; 
Of f^EHSIF^AftlCfr^ 

As there are few persons who do not sometimes reaid 
poctics^l composition, it soemsi necessary tb give- the student 
^omeidew of that' pait of gram maK, which cbcplains the 
prmciptesof vei-slfioationr; diat, iiireadl^ig poetty, he may 
be the better abfe to jud^oP itsc orreictness, and reH»h its 
beautiesi When tiiis lively mode of (mhilSting nature and- 
sentiraenti is'i^erftjctly chaste, it is often^found to be highly 
interesting andinstimctivew 

* Henrias* 
X 
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Versification is the arrangement of a cer- 
tain number and variety of syllables^ according . 
to certain laws. 

Rhyme is the correspondence of the last sound 
of one verse, to the last sound or syllable of 
another. 

Feet and pauses are the constituent parts of verse. We 
shall consider these separately. 

Of Poetical Feet. 

A certain number of syllaUes connected, forma foot. 
They are called feet^ because it is by their aid that the 
voice, as it were, steps along through^ the verse, in a mea- 
sured pace ; and it is necessary that the syllables which 
mark this regular movement of the voice, should, in some 
manner, be distinguished from the others. This distinction 
was made among the ancient Romans, by dividing their 
syllables into long and short, and ascertaining their quan- 
tity, by an exact proportion of time in sounding them ;. 
the long being to the short, as two to one ; and the long 
syllables, being thus the more important, marked the 
movement. In English, syllables are divided into accented 
and unaccented ; and the accented syllables being as 
strongly distinguished from the unaccented, by the pecu- 
liar stress of the voice upon them, are equaUy capable of" 
marking the movement, and pointing out the regular 
paces of the voice, as the long syllables were by their 
quantity, among the Romans. 

When the feet are formed by ah accent on vowels, they 
are exactly of the same nature as the ancient feet, and 
have the same just quantity in their syllables. So that, in 
this respect, we have all that the ancients had, and some- 
thing which they had not; We have in fact duplicates of 
eaph foot, yet with such a difference, as to fit them for dif- 
ferent puiposes, to be applied at our pleasure. 

Every root has, from nature, powers peculiar to itself ; 
at^d it is upon the knowledge and right application of these 
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powers, that the pleasure and effect of numbers chiefly 
depend. 

AH feet used in poetry consist either of two^ or of three 
syllables; and are reducible to eight kinds; four of two 
syllables, and four oiF three, as follows : 

DTSSTLLABLE. TRTSSYLLABLE. 

A Trochee - o A Dactyl - « o 

An Iambus o - An Amphibrach o - o 

A Spondee - - An Anapxst u u - 

A Pyrrhic ^ o A Tribrach o o o 

A Trochee has the first syllable accented, and the last 
unaccented : as, « HStefiil, pettish," 

An Iambus has the first syllable unaccented, and the last 
accented : as, « Betray, consist.'* 

A Spondee has both the words or syllables accented : af > 
« The pale moon." 

A Pyrrhic has both the urords or syllables unaccented : 
as, « Snth^ tall tree.'* 

A Dactyl has the first syllable accented, :and the two 
latter unaccented : as, " Labourer, pdssiWe.*" 

An Amphibrach has the first and last syllables unac- 
cented : and the middle one accented ; as, " De'ightfiil, 
domestic.'* 

An Anapast has the two first syllables unaccented, and 
the last accented : as, " ContrSvere, acquiesce. 

A Tribrach has all its syllables unaccented : as, « Nu- 
merSblS, conquerable.'' 

Some of these feet xaay be denominated princifial feet ; 
as pieces of poetry may be wholly, or chiefly formed of 
any of them. Such are the Iambus, Trochee, Dactyl, and 
Anapaest. The others may be termed secondary feet ; be- 
cause their chief use is to diversify the numbers, and to 
improve the verse. 

We shall first explain the nature of the principal feet. 

IAMBIC verses may be divided into several species, 
according to the number of feet or syllables of which theiy 
are composed. 
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1 . The shortest )farm of Jthe English Iambic coosists of 
an Iambus, with an additional short syllable : as> 

DisdiinSni^, 

iCompbdnoBg^, 

Consenting, 

Repenting. 
We have no ppem of this .sae^sure, but it may be fnet with 
in stanzas. The ilamb\)3r ^ith this (iddxtion, coincides 
with the Amphibrach. 

2 . The second form of our lambicls «lso toetsh^pt to be 
.con^Qued thfough «fiy .-gwat •nmiriKr -of -lines. 'It eoaoisU 
of two Iambuses, 

Wh5tpIaoe«shw«l 

What scenes appear^! 

To me:the rose 

No longer glows. 
It>soinetifiaes taduts, x)r xnAy*tflke, ^an wdditien^ ^ort -ijh 
lable: as, 

Up6nJittiattn<«m 

Beside a IbuulsMn. 

3. The third form consists of three Iambuses.. 

Kn p'ac ^3 far or n€ar. 
Or fanjpus or ob;5cure, 
Where wjholesome i& the wr> 
Or where the most Impure. 
It sometimes admits of an additiocMj.<^rt,s^3dJ^Ie: asy 
Ofir hej^rts no longer langiiish. 

4. The fourth form is made -up of yourffimbuaes. 

Xnd mSy at last m^ weary S^e, 
Find out the peaceful hernuta^e. 

5. The fifth species of English Iambic, consists of .^ir 
lainhttses. 

Hqw lovVi, hem >^lu'd once, »vajLk tl^e nUi 
To M^hom elated) ^r by whom begot : 
A heap of dust alone remains of th^ ; 
'Tis all thou art; and all the proud shall be^ 
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B^ wise to-day, 'tis madness t5 defer ; * 
Neyt day the fetal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is push'd out of life. 

This is called the Herdc measure. In its simplest form 
it consists of five Iambuses ;. but by the admission of other 
feet, as Trodieea, Dactyls, Anapsests, &c. it is capable of 
many varieties. Indeed, most of the English common 
measures may be varied in the same way, as well as by the 
different position of their pauses. 

6. The sixth form of our Iambic is^ commonly called 
the Alexandtine measure. It consists of tix lan^buses, 

F6r thou art but of dust ; be humble and be wise. 
The Alexandrine is sometimes introduced into heroic 
rhyme; and when used sparingly, and with pdgment, 
occasions an agreeable variety. 

The seas shall waste, the skies In smoke decay^ 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 
But fixM his word, his saving pow*r remains : 
Thy realm for ever lasts^ thy own Messiah reigns^ 

7. The seventh and last form of our Iambic measure, is 
made up of «eny<?n Iambuses. 

The Lord descended from above, and bow'd the heavens hl^h. 

This was anciently written in one line ; but it is now 
broken into two ; the fir^t containing four feet, and the 
second three : 

Whgn all thf merciSs, O my God 1 

My rising soul surveys. 
Transported with th« view, I*m lost 

In wonder, love and praise. 

In all these measures, the accents are to be placed on even 
syllables ; and every line considered by itself, is, in general, 
more melodious, as this rule is more strictly observed.. 

TROCHAIC verse is of several kinds. 
• X2 
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1 . The shortest Trpchidc verse in onr iong^^, <;ensist& 
©f one Trochee and a long trf Hable. 

TiuSst fove, 
From ^bove. 
Being pure, 
^ Will eiMivkPc. 
Tumult ceatse, 
Sink to peace. 

This measure is defeetire in dignity, and can seldom bfe 
«sed on serioiiciocGiLsiims, 

2. The second English form of the Trochaic consists of 
rwo'fcet ; and is Rkei^ise so bncf, that it is rarely ^sed W 
any very serious purpose. 

On th^ mountain , 

By ^ fountsdn . 

It sometimes contidns tw<» feet «r t)DM{iec$9 "with aA addi- 
tional long syilaWe ;. a*, 

lntl::gc*ays8fold 
Fahks plainly told. 

3. The third species consists of zArw? trochees : as, 

Whcrt owr b€attB lire aaaouning i ^ 
or of three trochees, with an additional long syllable : as^ 
Restless mortals t5U f 6r nought ; 
Bliss in vain from earth is sought ; 
Bliss, a native of the sky, 
Never wandecs. Mortals, try ? 
There you cannot seek in -vaia ; 
For to seek her is to gaia, 

4. ThefourthTrochiacspedescDnsistsofyWHrochees: as,- 

Round 3tts roirs tK« tcntpfest louder. 
This form «aay take an addMonal long «yil£ftde» as folktwa r 

Idl^ afi^r Cmlr In lis. chair, 
Sat a farmer, ruddy, fat, and faif.. 

But this measure is very uncomLmlon. 



•5. T^fiiifcTro<ftiik specks tsBkcvisetmooii^^ It 
is composed bSfive trochees. 

All thtt vatk 6n foot op fide in dhar^Sts, 
All that dwell in palaces or garrets: 

, 6. Tl»e fflRtk form of tiie IBn^ish Ttsoitidc t:Dt»ists of 
tix trochees : as, 

on a inSfiiHt^n, ttrett^'d teiiestlil l&oarjr ^W^^ 
Lay a shepherd swdn, and view'd the polling billow. 
This seems tolje l!he longest Trocliaic line lirat our lan- 
guage admits. 

In aB these Tpochsuc measures, the acoent is to he placed 
on the odd syllables. 

T^ DACTYLIC measure Jaeing v,ery uncosamon, w^ 
shaU igive ^anly oae example of one species lof it. 
FrosHL the l<^v pleasures of Xhls fallen nature) 
R«c we to h%her, Jkc- 

AN APJESTIC verses «re di'^idedimto sevepaispeciee. 
^ 1 . The shortest anapaestic Terse must be n OT«^?eanapxst ;. 
as, Bntini'ijn, '. 

They complain. * 

Tluis neasure is, iiow«veP) atnkig^aeits ^ lbr<, by l^y^g the. 
artreas of Tthe vFoke qb the fij*fit ai^ third syllables, we BAigkt 
make a trochaic. And therefore Ihe ikst aad ^ia^lest 
form of our genuine Anapsstic Terse, is. m^de up of twt> 
Anapests : as, 

Biit hts courage *gan fail, 

Tor no aits could aTail. 

This form admits ofan additional short syllable. 
Theahts6iuri^'%inf^H>htm, \ 
For no arts ootii^ ttvcdi ium. . .. 

2. The second species consists of fl^rre AnHpaij^ts. 

ye woods, spre^ ^'our jbrtncflri^s Apace ; 
To your deepest recesses I fly ; 

1 would hide with the blasts of the chas^ j 

I woulfl Tamsh ^t>m every eye. 
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This is a rery pleasing measure, and much used, both 
in solemn and cheerful subjects. 

3. The third kind of the English Anapxstici consists of 
four Anapaests* 

Miy I gov^iy my passions with absolute sway ; 
And grow wiser and better as life wears away. 
This measure will admit of a short syllable at the end : as^ 

. On the warm cheek of youth, smiles and ros^s are blenciiag. 

The preceding are the different kinds of the principal 
feet, in their more simple forms. They are capable of nu- 
merous variations, by the intermixture of those feet with 
each- other ; and by the admission of the secondary feet. 

We have observed, that English verse is composed of 
feet formed by accent ; and that when the accent falls on 
vowels, the feet are equivalent to those formed by quan- 
tity. That the student may clearly perceive this differ- 
ence, we shall produce a specimen of each kind. 

O'er heaps 6f ruins stalk'd tb^ stately bind. ' 

Here we see the accent is upon the vowel in each second 
syllable. In the following line, we shall find the same 
Iambic movement, but formed by accent on consonant^, 
except the last syllable, 

Then rustling, crackling, crashing, thunder down. 
Here the time of the short accented syllables, is com- 
pensated by a short pause, at the end of each word to 
which they belong. 

We now proceed to show the manner in which poetry is 
> varied and improved, by the admission of secondary feet 
into its composition. 

Murmuring, and with him fied the shades of night. 

The first foot here is a Dactyl : the rest are Iambics. 

O'er many a frSzen, many a fiery Alp. 

ThJB line contsdns three ^^phibrachs mixed with Iambics 
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Innuno^rSblc before th* Almighty ?5 throne. 
Here, in the second foot, we ^nd a Tiihiitach. 

Seethe bold yoi^ strionrup iheihi eat'aiivg'^^S^ep* 
In this Ihie, the firBt foot k a Troohee ; -tiie seocmd a gen- 
uine Spondee' by quiintity ; 'the third a ^p<mdee by acoent. 
In the fc^loip«^ing Hne, the fn**tfoQt «kafPy«rhic^ the «e- 
cond a Spondee* 

That pn we^k wings from far pursues your flight. 

From the prececUng view of English versification, we 
.Tiaay see what acopious stock ofnoaterials it possesses. :For 
we are not oiUy allowed the use of all the ancient poetic 
feet, in our heroic measure, but we have, as before observ- 
ed, duplicates of each, agreeing in movement, though dif- 
iering in .measure,* and which make different impressions 
on the ear ; an opulence peculiar to our lanjguage, anA 
which may be the source of .a boundless variety. 

Of Poetical Pausef^. 

Thfire^we two sorts of pauses, one for.sena^, and one for 
melody, perfectly distinct from each other^ The former 
may be called sentential^ the latter, iiarmonic jiauses. 

The sentential pai^ses are those which are known to us. 
by the name of fitops, and wluoh have names given them ; 
as the comma, semicolon, colon, and period. 

The harmonic pauses may be subdivided into xS^Jinat 
pause, and the 'camral .pause. These sometimes comcide 
with the sentential pause, sometimes have an independent 
state, that is, exist where there is no stop in the sense. 

The final pause takes place at the end of the Hne, closes 
the ^^r3e, and marks the measure : the csesural divides it 
into «quai or un^equal pacts. 

* Mavotiatnt tad4motLmfe ase thas disui^^uisMi. \M09ement tK* 
pre&s^ the ptpgrcmve, ozder of sounds, whether from stroBg to 
weak, from loij^ to short, pr vice wr*a, Meature signifies thejiro- 
portion of time^ both in sounds and pauses^ 
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Th€ final pause preserves the melodf, without interfering' 
with the sense. For the pause itself perfectly marks the 
bound of the metre ; and being made only by a suspension 
of the voice, not by any change of note, it can never affect 
the sense. This is not the only advantage gsdned to num- 
bers, by this final pause or stop of suspension. It also pre- 
vents that monotony, that sameness of note at the end of 
lines, which, however pleasing to a rude, is disgusting to 
a delicate ear. For as this final pause has no peculiar note 
of its own, but always takes that which belongs to the pre- 
ceding word, it changes continually with the matter, and 
is as various as the sense. 

It is the final pause which alone, on many occasions, 
marks the difference between prose and verse ; which will 
be evident from the following arrai^ement of a few poetical 
lines. 

" Of man's first disobedience, and the fridt of that for- 
tadden tree, whose mortal taste brought death into the 
world, and all our wo, with loss of Eden, till one greater 
man restore us, and regain the blissful seat, sing, heavenly 
muse y* 

A stranger to the poem would not easily discover that 
this was verse ; but would take it for poetical prose. By 
properly adjusting the final pause, we shall restore the pas- 
sage to its true state of verse. 

Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit . 
Of that forbidden tree, vrhose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our wd, . 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the Missful seat,t 
Sing, heavenly muse I 

These examples show the necessity of reading blank 
Terse, in such a manner, as to make eVery line sensible to 
the ear ; for, what is the use of melody, or for what end 
has the poet conrposed in verse, if, in reacfing his lines, we 
suppress his numbers, by omitting the final pause ; and de- 
grade them> by our pix>nunciatioB} into mere prose i 
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The C»sixra is commonly on the fourth, fifth, or sixth 
syllable of heroic verse. 

On the fourth syllable, or afthe end of the second foot: as, 
The silver eel" in shining volumes roUM, 
The yellow carp" in scales bedropp'd with gold. 

On the fifth syllable, or in the middle of the third foot: as, 
Round broken columns" clasping ivy twin*d, 
O'er heaps of ruin" stalk*d the stately hind. 

On the sftcth syllable, or at the end of the third foot : as> 
Oh say what stranger cause" yet unexplor'd, 
Could make a gentle belle" reject a lord ? 

A line may be divided into three portions, by two c«su- 
ras r as, 

Outstretch'd he lay" on the. cold ground" and oft" 
Look'd up to heav'n. 

There is another mode of dividing lines, well suited t« 
the nature of the couplet, by introducing semi-pauses, 
which divide the line into four pauses. This semi-pause 
may be called a dend-caaura, 
, The following lines admit of, and exemplify it. 
Glows' while he reads'* but trembles' as he writes. 
Reason' the card" but passion' is the g^le. 
Rides' in the whirlwind" and directs' the storm. 

Of MelodYi Harmony J and Exprasion, 

Having shewn the general nature of feet and pauses, the 
constituent parts of verse, we shall now point out, more 
particularly, their use and importance. 

Melody, harmony, and expression, are the three great 
objects of poetic numbers. By melody, is meant, a pleasing 
efiect produced on the ear, from an apt arrangement of the 
constituent parts of verse, according to the laws of measure 
and movement. By harmony, an effect produced by an 
action of the mind, in comparing the different members of 
a verse with each other, and perceiving a due and beautiful 
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proportion .between them. By expression, such a choice 
and arrangement of the constituent parts of verse, as serve 
to enforce and illustrate the thought or the sentiment. 

We shAl co!tsidei*cach of these tfereeobjectsin versyica- 
tion, both withx««pect todicr feet andthepauses^ 

lst> Wathregfird to melody. 

From tho examples which- we have given of verses com- 
posed in all the priiicipal feet, it is evident that a consider- 
able portion of melody is found in each of them> though in 
different degrees. Vetses madfe up of pure Iambics have 
tm excellent moelody^ 

That the final and' c«s«ral pauses* contiibutfe to melody, 
-cannot Idc doubted by any person who reviews the instances, 
wiiich Wo- have already givefrt of'those pauses. To form 
lines of the first melody, tlie cxsura must be at the end of ' 
the second, or of the Uiird foot, or in the middle of the 
third. 

'2d, With respect to harmony. 

Verses <:Dmpostdof Iambics have indeed ai fine harmony; 
;bat as the stress of the voice, in repeating such vef«es, is 
always in the same places, that is, on every second syllkbhr, 
!such a uniformity would disgust the ear in « l6ng successson ; 
and therefore such changes were sought for, as' might in- 
troduce the pleasure of variety, without prejudice to me- 
lody ; or which might even contribute to its improvement. 
Of this nature was the introduction of the Trochee, to 
form the first foot of an heroic verse : as. 

Favours to none, to all she smiles extends, 
Otft she rejectss but never once offends. 

Each oftlieseiines begins with a Trochee ; the remain- 
ing feet are in the Iambic movement. In the following 
line of the same movement, the fourth fbot is ii Trochee. 

.^ All these our noli5ns vain, sess and derides. 

The next change admitted for the ftake of variety, with^ 
out prejudice to meiodyi, is the intermixture of Pyatiucs- 
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and Sponttee« 5 in xrhith^ t^t) ithiJl-iissiohs in Ui* one foot 
make up fyv th^ Wa^t bf t>ne In th6 other ; and two lotig 
syllableB cotniktilMlte t<tro ihqtt oti^s, sb ad to itiake the sum 
of the quantity of the two feet, equal to two Iambics. 

on thS gfSeti tSnk t5 15ok ?ntd iU c!5ir 
Smooth like that to iti€ sieem^ti anbtlier sky. 
StODd rul'd sl3od vast laf ibitude cohfiQ'd. 

The next variety admitted i^ that bf the AiflpiiibTach. 
Which ihanf a bird VM ch^um^i minj^ a day. 

In thii fine, we find that two bf the feet are Amphi- 
brachs ; and three, Iambics. 

We have before shown that the cxsura improves the me- 
lody of verse ; and we shall now speak of its other more 
important oAce, that of beldg the chief source of harmony 
in numbers. - 

The first and lowest perception of harmony, by means of 
the Gxsui^ arises from comparing two members of tlie same 
line with each otlier, divided in the manner to be seen in 
the instances before mentioned ; because the beauty of pro- 
portion in the members, according to each of these divi- 
sions, is foimded in haturfe ; being as <me to tvvc— ^two to 
three— ot three to t\^o. 

The ri6Xt degree arises frotn comparing the miembers of 
a couplet, or two contiguous linfes : as, 

See tlie bold youth" strain up the threatening steep, 
Rush thto* the thickets" down the valleys sweep. 

Herte we find the cxsura of the fir^t line, at the end of 
the second foot ; and in the, middle of the third foot in the 
last litie. 

Hang o'er their coursei's' heads" with eager speed> 
And earth rolls back" beneath the flying steed. 

In this cotiplet, the cabSUra is at the end of the third foot 
in the first line ; and of the second, in the latter line. 

Y 
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The next perception of harmony arises from comparing' 
a greater number of lines, and observing the relative pro- 
portion of the couplets to each other, in point of similarity 
and diversity : as, 

Thy forests Windsor" and thy green retreats. 
At once the monarch's" and the muse's seats. 
Invite my lays." Be present Sylvan maids, 
Unlock your springs" and open all your shades. 

. liJot half so svrift" the trembling doves can fly, 
When the fierce eagle" cleaves the liquid sky ; 
Not half so svsiftly" the fierce eagle moves. 
When thro* the clouds" he drives the trembling doves. 

In this way the comparison of lines variously apportioned 
by the different seats of the three caesuras, maybe the isource 
of a great variety of harmony, consistent with the finest 
melody. This is still mcreased by the introduction of two 
caesuras, and much more by that of semi-pauses. The 
semi-pauses double eveiy where the terms of comparison ; 
give a more distinct view of the whole and the parts ; afford 
new proportions of measurement, and an ampler scope for 
diversity and equality, those sources of beauty in harmony. 

Warms' in the sun" refreshes' in the breeze, 
Glows' in the stars" and blossoms' in the trees ; 
Lives' through all lift" extends' through all extent> 
Spreads' undi\ided" operates' unspent. 

3d. The last object in versification regards expression. 

When men express tlieir sentiments by words, they na- 
turally fall into that sort of movement of the voice, which 
is consonant to that produced by the emotion in the mind ; 
and the Dactylic or Anapaestic, the Trochaic, Iambic, or 
Spondaic, prevails even in common discoui^e, according to 
the different nature of the sentiments expressed. To inai- 
tate nature, therefore, the poet, in arranging his woi'ds in 
the ailificial composition of verse, must take care to make 
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the movement correspond to the sentiment, by the proper 
use of the several kinds, of feet : and this is the first and 
most general source of expression in numbers. 

That a judicious management of the feet and pauses, may 
be peculiarly expressive of particular operatiens and senti- 
ments, will sufficiently appear to the learner, by a few select 
examples under each of those heads. 

In the following instance, the vast dimensions of Satan 
are shown: by an uncommon succession of long syllables, 
which detain us to survey the huge arch fiend, in his fixed 
posture. 

S5 strctch'd oiit huge in length the arch fiend lay. 

The next example affords instances of the power of a 
Trochee beginning a line, when succeeded by an laxibus. 

. and sheer within 

Lights 6a lis feet : as when a prowling wolf 
Leaps o'er the fence \\ith case Into tl e fold. 
The Trochee which begins the line shows Satan in the 
act of lighting : the Iambus that follows, fixes him-— 
« Lights '6n his feet." 

The same artifice, in the beginning of the next line, 
makes us see the wolf — ^" leap'd o'er the fence." — But as 
the mere act of leaping over the fence, is not the only cir- 
cumstance t9 be attended to, but also the facility with 
which.it is done, this is strongly marked, not only by the 
smooth foot which follows:—" vith e.ise" — itself very ex- 
pressive, but likewise by a Pyrrhic preceding the last foot 
— ^' into the fold."— which mdeed carries the wolf— « t/^ ith 
ease into the fold." 

The following instances show the effects produced by 
CJBsuras, so placed as to divide the line into very unequal 
portions : such as that after the first, and before the last 
semipede. 



-thus with the year 



Seasons return, but not to me returns 

Da)* or the sweet approach of even or morn. 
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Here the cxsiir^ after th© firskt ^laaipede J0«jiy stops u» 
unexpectedly, and forcibly impresfe? the inaagmtloa wiib 
the greatness of the authop*9 loa^ the Um of sight. 

No sooner had th* AIniighty ceaa'd, but all 
The multitude of angels, with a shout 
Loud" asfix)m numbers without number*' sweet 
As from blest voices uttering joy.** 

There is something very strilong 'm this uB^ominon^ g»^ 

sura, which suddenly stops tlie read^Fj. to reEeQt Qiix the \m^ 

portancs of a particular word. 

We shajl close the subject, with, an example corrtaining 

^s tRiited powers of many of the principles which have 

been explained- 

Dire was the tpssing" deep the groans" Dcspaii" 
Tended the sick" busiest from couch to couch" 
And over thgm timmphdnt death" hia dart*' 
Shook" but dSIay'd to strike. 

Miwiy of tlie'rules and observations respecting Prosody^ 
ai*c taken from " Sheridan's Art of Reading ;*' to whkli 
book the Compiler refers the ingenious student, for woi*^ 
extensive infca*matiQn (sx the subject 
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PUNCTUATION.* 

Punctuation is the art of dividing^ written 
composition into sentences, or parts of sentences, 
by points or stops, for the purpose of marking the 
different pauses which the sense, and an accurate 
pronunciation require.' 

The Comma represents the shortest pause ; the 
Semicolon, a pause double that of the comma ; 
the Colon, double that of the semicolon ; and 
the Period, double that of die colon* 

1 The precise quantity or duration of each pause, cannot 
be defined ; for it varies with the time of the whole. The 
same composition may be rehearsed in a quicker or a slower 
time ; but the proportion between the pauses should be 
ever invariable. 

In order more clearly to detennine the proper applica- 
tion of the points, we must distinguish between an imfier^ 
feet phrase^ a simple sentence j and a compound sentence. 

An imperfect phrase contains no assertion, or does not 
aniount to a proposition or sentence ; as, " Therefore ; 
in haste ; studious of praise." 

A simple sentence has but one subject, and one finite 
verb, expressed or implied : as, " Temperance preserves 
health." 

A compound sentence has more than one subject, or one 
finite verb, either expressed or understood ; or it consista 
of two or more simple sentences connected together : a^s 
" Good nature mends and beautifies all objects ;" " Virtue 
refines the affections, but vice debases them." 

In a sentence, the subject and the verb, or either of thefn 

• As punctuation is intended to aid botli the sense, and the pro- 
nunciation of a sentence, it could not hav^ been exclusively discussed 
under the part of Syntax, or of Prosody. The nature of the subject, 
its extent andimportante, and the grammatical .knowledge which it 
presuppose*, have induced us to make it a distinct and subsci^uent 
article. 

• Y 2 
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iinay be accompanieid whk several adjuncts : as, the object^ 
the end, the cux:uTn9taiEice of time, place, manner, and the 
like : and the subject or vet*b may be either iitiinediately 
connected with them, or mediately ; tliat is, by i»ei;i^ con- 
nected with somethftxg which ia coDnected with setne other, 
and so on : as, ^^ The mind vinoccupied with u«e^U khow^ 
ledge, becomes a magazine of trifles and follies.'* 

Members of sentences may be di^ided into sjjpaple end 
compound members. See page 13T. 

CH^?Ti:i; I. 

Of the Comma. 

The Comioa usually separates those pdjts of a 
sentence, whkh, though very closely connected 
in sense and construction, rec^uire a pause be- 
tween them. 

Rule i. With respect to a simple sentence, tfee scYcral: 
. words of which it consists have so near a relation to each 
other, that, in general, no points are remtifeite, except a 
fall stop at the end of it : as, « The fetor of the Lard is the 
beginning of wisdom.'* " Every part of matter s^rarms 
with living creatures.*' 

A simple sentence, however, When it is a long one, and 
the nominative caee is accompanied witit insepacabfe ad- 
juncts, may admit of a pause immediately before the verb r 
as, *' The good taste of the present age, has noit aKowed ws 
JU> neglect the cultivation of the Engfesh laiigfiage :** ** To 
be totally indifferent to praise or censture, is a real defect in, 
character/' 

Rule ii. When the connexion of the different parts of 
a simple sentence is interrupted by an imperfect phra&<;» a 
comma is usually introduced before the beginning, wd at 
the end of this phrase : as, " I remcmbe?^ wit A ffmfifudtf 
his goodness to me ;'* " His work i^m7nm3y re^cta^ytry 
imperfect. It is, rhtrefore, not much approved.'* Btrt when 
^^^ese inlermptions arc slight and unimpoinimt, the co»Bia 
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is better omitted ; as, ^ Fkuiery is certainly pemiciims ^*^ 
*« There is «ttre/y a pleasure hi beneficence.'^ 

lii the generality of compound sentences, there is fre* 
quent occasion for commas $ as will appear from the foU 
lowing view of the different occasions to which tbey are 
adapted. 

Rule hi. When twa or more nouitt occur ift tiie Mtn^ 
construction^ they are parted by a c«ymma : as, ** Reason, 
virtue, itfiswer one great aim J** " The husbaiid, wife, and 
children, suffered extrefnciy* ;** " They took away their 
furniture, cloths, and stock in trade :** * He is alternately 
Mvmxirted by his ^ther, his uncle, and his elder brother.'^ 

From this rule there is mostly ati exception, with regiard 
to twe ito^ins desdy ceimected by a conjunction : as, 
« Virtue and tice ibrm a' strong contrast to each other :** 
" libertines call religion bigotry or superstition ;" <^ Thefe 
is a natural difference between merit and dement, virtue 
a;z£/ \ice, wisdom an«f ibUy/^ But if the parts Gonaected 
arc not short, a comma may be if»erte4« thoog^ the CQa<^ 
IHTiGtioo is expressed : as, ^^ Romances may be said to ba 
miserable rhapsodies, or dangerous incentives to ^vil ;'* 
^^Intempei^ance destroys thci strength of our bodks^ and 
the vigour of our midsda.** 

Rvt E IV, Two w mere adjectwes bcfettgJng to the same 
substantive are likewise separated by commas > as, ^ Pfain, 
honest truth) wants no arU&cial covenAg i** <> David was 
a brave, wise, and pious man ;** ^ A woman, gentle, sen- 
sible, well-educated, and reUgious ;" ^^ The most innocent 
pleasunes are the sweetest, die t^nost rati<«tal, the most af« 
Acting, and the most lastic^.'^ 

BiA two adjectives^ immediately cotmected by a ocm-- 
junction, are not separated by a commai : as, ^ True worth 
is modest and retired ;" " Truth is fair and artless, simple 

• A« a considerablte psrase in prontmciatioii, is ueccssary between 
tbe ia4t Doua and the veyb, a. coiiAma should be mserted to denote it. 
But as n» psuae is aUowaliie between the last adjpsctive and the 
uQUfl, under Kule IV. the comma is theie propevly omitted. 

See WALKER'S JSCttnents of JSheutwn. 
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and sincere, uniform and consistent.'* « We must be wise 
or foolish ; there is no medimn." 

Rule V. Two or more verbs, having the same nomina- 
tive case, and immediately following one another, are also 
separated by commas : as, " Virtue supports in adversity, 
moderates in prosperity :" " In a letter, we may advise, 
exhort, comfort, request, and discuss." 

Two verbs immediately connected by a conjunction, are 
an exception t6 the above rule : as, « The study of natural 
history expands and elevates the mind ;" " Whether we 
eat or drink, labour or sleep, we should be moderate." 
' Two or more participles are subject to a similar rule, and 
exception : as, " A man, fearing, serving, and loving his 
Creator ;" " He was happy in being loved, esteemed, and 
respected :" " by being admired and flattered, we are of- 
ten corrupted." 

Rule vi. Two or more adverbs immediately succeed- 
ing one another, must be separated by commas : as, " We 
are fearfully, wonderfully framed ;" "Success generally 
depends on acting prudently, steadily, and vigorously, iu 
what we imdertake." 

But when two adverbs are joined by a conjunction, they 
are "not parted by the comma : as, « Some men sin delibe- 
rately and presumptuously ;' • " There is no middle state ; 
we must live \irtuously or viciously." 

Rule VII. When participles are followed by something^ 
that depends on tjieih, they are generally separated from 
the rest of the sentence by a coipma : as, " The kin^, o/?- 
firoving the plan^ put it in. execution ;'* << His talents, 
formed for great enter/irisef,* conld not fail of rendering him 
conspicuous ; " All mankind compose one family, assein" 
(fled under the eye of one common Father.'* 

Rule VIII. When a conjunction is divided by a phrase 

»r sentence from the verb to which it belongs, such inter- 

ening phrase has usually a comma at each extremity : as. 

They set out early, and, before tlie close of the day, ar- 

ved at the destined place.*' 

^ IX. Expressions in a direct address, are separated 



from the re^t ei th^ ^nteiH^e l)y c(^»mf^s 5 Af, ** J^fy •(?«! 
give me thy heart ;" " I am obl%©4 %o yoib w»y frisnfj^ 
for your jxisany favours.'* 

Rule x. The case absolute, and the mfinitive mood^ab^ 
sdiiiiteiare separated by commas from the body of the sen- 
t€Hce : as, " His father dyings he succeeded to the estate ;*^ 
« At length, their ministry performed, and race vpell run, 
thciy left the vi^orld ii> peace ;** " Tq confess the truths I 
w?is much io fault.*' 

Rt?LE XI. Nouns in apposition, that is, nouns added to 
other noun9 in the same case, by way of explication or ij^ 
lustration, when accompanied with adjuncts, are set off by 
camma^ : as, *' Paul, the apostle of the Gentilea, was emi- 
nent for hia zeal and Jtnowlcxige ;" " The butteiiiy^ chil4 
of the summer, flutters in the »un.'' 

But if such nouns are single, or only form a proper n«^me, 
they are not divided : as, " Paul, the apostle ;" " Th^ ew» 
peimr Antonius wrote au excellent book." 

Rule XII. Simple members of sentences cwmected by 
comparatives, are for the most part distinguished by a 
comma : as, <' As the hart p>anteth after the water brooks, 
90 doth my soul pant after thee ;" « Better is a dinner of 
herbs with love, than a stalled ox and hatred with it." 

If the members in comparative sentences are short,^ the 
fcomma is, in general, better emitted : as, «* How muchi 
better is it to get wisdom than gold I** ^ Mwikind act 
o/^e»er from caprice J^aw reason.^ 

RvLE xnj. Wheu words are placed ia oppositfou ta 
^ach other> or with song^e marked variety,, th^y require W 
be distingui^ihed by a cotuma : as> 

« Tho' deep, yet cks^r ; tho' gi^Ue^ y«t ia©t duU i 

Strong, without rage ; without o'erflowing, full.** 

« Good men, in this frail, imperfect state* are 5&eu. fQU);^» 

not only in union withy but in opposition to^ the view%aud 

conduct of one another.*' 

Sometimes when the word with which the last prcppM- 
tion agrees, is single, it is better to oniit the comma before 
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. it r as. « Many states were in alliance wi/A, and under 
the protection o/* Rome.'* 

The same rule and restriction must be applied when two 
©r more nouns refer to the same preposition : asy " He was 
composed both under the threatening, and at the approach 9 
of a cruel and lingeiing death ;" " He was not only the 
king, but the father o/^his people." 

Rule xiv. A remarkable expression, or a short obser- 
vation, somewhat in the manner of a quotation, may be 
properly marked with a comma : as, " It hurts a man's 
pride to say, I do not know ;'' " Plutarch calls lying, the 
vice of slaves." 

Rule xv. Relative pronouns are connective words, and 
generally admit a comma before them : as, " He preaches 
sublimely, nvho lives a sober, righteous, and pious life ;'^ 
^* There is no charm in the female sex, tvHch can supply 
the place of virtue." 

But when two members, or phrases, are closely connected ' 
by a relative, restraining the general notion of the antece- 
dent to a particular sense, the comma should be omitted : 
as, « Self-denial is the sacrifice which virtue must make ;'* 
" A man who is of a detracting spirit, will misconstrue the 
most innocent words that can be put together." In the 
latter example, the assertion is not of " man in general," 
but of " a man. who is of a detracting spirit j" and there- 
fore they should not be separated. 

The fifteenth rule applies equally to cases in which the 
relative is not expressed, but understood : as, " It was 
from piety, warm and unaffected, that his morals derived 
strength." <« This sentiment, habitual and strjong, influ- 
enced his whole conduct." In both of these examples, 
the relative and verb %vhich wasj are understood. 

Rule XVI. A simple member of a sentence, contained 
within another, or following another, must be distinguished 
by the comma : as, « To improve time, whilst we are bles- 
sed with health, will smooth the bed of sickness." « Very 
often while we are complaining of the vanity, and the 
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evils of human life^ we make that vanity, and we increase 
those evils." 

If, however, the members succeeding each other, are 
very closely connected^^ the comma is unnecessary : as, 
" Revelation tells us how we may attain happiness." 

When a verb in the infinitive mood, follows its govern- 
ing vert), with several words between them, those words 
should generally have a comma at the' end of them : as, 
^ It ill becomes good and wise men, to oppose and degrade 
one another." 

Several verbs in the infinitive mood, having a common 
dependence, and succeeding one another, are also divided 
by commas : as, « To relieve the indigent, to comfort the 
afflicted, to protect the innocent, to reward the deserving, 
is a humane and noble employment." 

Rule XVII. When the verh to be is followed by a verb 
in the infinitive mood, which, by transposition, might be 
made the nominative case to it, the former is generally 
separated from the latter verb, by a comma : as, " The 
most obvious remedy is, to withdraw from all associations 
with bad men." « The first and most obvious remedy 
against the infection, is, to withdraw from all association* 
with bad men." 

Rule xviii. When adjuncts or circumstances are of 
importance, and often when the natural order of them is in- 
verted, they may be set off by commas : as, " Virtue must 
be formed and supported, not by unfrequent acts, but by 
daily and repeated exertions." " Vices, like shadows, to- 
wards the evening of life, grow great and monstrous." 
'' Our interests are interwoven by threads innumerable ;" 
<* By threads innumerable, our interests are interwoven." 

Rule xix. Where a verb is understood, a comma may 
often be properly introduced. This is a general rule, 
which, besides comprising some of the preceding rules, will 
apply to many cases, not determined by any of Jthem : as, 
" From law arises security ; from security, curiosity ; from 
curiosity, knowledge." In this example, the verb « arises'* 
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» understood beforfe « tutidsity** aftd " khttWlfedge ;*• at 
which words a considerable pause is necessary. 

HxjtE itx. The w6i*ds, nay^ «o, hencey agcdn^ firsl^ sc-. 
coridiy, Jbrmerlyy nbw^ lastly^ once morcy ahovt ally on the 
contrary y in thi next filaeey in shorty and all other words and 
phrases of the same kind, must generally be separated from 
the context by a comma : as, ^ Remember thy best and 
first friend ; formerly y the supporter of thy infaidcy, and 
the guide of thy childhood ; now, the guardian of' thy youth, 
and the hope of thy coming years.*' « He feared wsmt, 
hence J he ovet-valued riches.** ** This conduct may heal 
the difference, nayy it may constantly prevent any in futurfe.** 
*« Findllyy I shall only repeat what has been oflen jusUy 
«aid/' " If the spring put forth no blossoms, in summer 
there will be no beauty, and in autiunan, no fruit ; «o, if 
youth be ttified awziy witliottt iniprotementj dpef years 
may be contemptible and old agfc itiiserabl^f.** 

In many of the foregoing rules and ^arhtifl^, grijtt re- 
gard must b6 {►aid to the length of the ckiiseS^ thd thef prfb- 
perdoA whkh they beaf t6 oiie anether. An iftteiif ion \^ 
She sense of any pslssage,- and to the cleat, easj^ cofhiiitihi- 
caiicriti of it, will, it is presimie'd j with the aSrf of the pre- 
ceding rules, enable the student to adjust the proper pauses, 
and the places for inserting the commas. 

CHAPTER li. 

bfihe $£Micoi.oN. 

Thee semicolon is used for ^idihg aeompooiKl en- 
tente into tww or wore p»t*ts^ not so closely connected ts 
thpse which are separated by a commas nor yet so litfle 
dependent on each other, as those which are distinguished 
by a colon. 

The semicolon is sometimes used) when the preceding 
member of the sentence does not of its6lf give a complete 
sense, but depends on the following clause; and sometimes 
when the sense of that member would be complete without 
the concluding one : as In the following instanced : « As 
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th^ desire of apprdbatlon, when it wofks according to rea- 
son, improves the amiable part of duf sf^eciesiii every thing 
that Is laudable ; so noting li^^ mot^ dtstyuctiVe to them 
when it i* goverttedb^ vanity atid folly." 

« Exp&A^^&te teiEtche* U65 that an ex^r*e tetreat fr6m 
worldly' afFaits, is riot what religion fequii^a ; noi* does it 
evefo enjcan a lon^ retreslt flWwn them.** 

" StraWfr' ewytn upon the sVirface ; but pealrls lie at the 

<* Phikferoph^s assfert, diat Nature is unlimited in her 
optei^i6n¥ ; tha* she ha^ ifteihaustiWe treasures in resei-ve ; 
that khdWtoigte M'ilT' always be progi'esaive ; and that all 
future gisrter^^ns mil ^ontiriue to in Jtfce discoveries, of 
which we have not the least idea." 

CHAPTER in. 

Of the Colon. 
^Kie: Cblbti is tisecl to divide a sentence into 
t\vo 6t more parts, less connected' than those 
which are separated by a semicolon ; tmt not so 
iridepencfent as separate distinct sentetices. 

The ColtMl may be properly, applied in the tliree follow- 
ing cases. 

' I. Whc*i a^metrib'er' of a sefttiiiice is complete- in itself, 
but foHbWed by ^dtne supplemental remark, of further il- 
llistratioii of the Object : asj ** Nature fell her inability to 
extricate herself from the eonseqiierice^ of guiit : the gos- 
pel' reveals the plan of Divine interposition and aid." " Na- 
ture ci6nfesserd sottie atonement to be necessary : the gos- 
pA di^covfersthat thci necessary atoneihent is made.'- 

2. VS^heri several semicolons hate preceded, and a still 
greater pati^e is rte(tessaty , irt ortier to msirk the Connecting 
di'^coiidudingseritimcrit : a?, " Axiivine legislator^, uttering 
his^voic^ftoTrt'heaVen ;- ari-aittiighty governor, stretching 
forth hisT arm to punish or T6ytVLtd ; informing us of perpe- 
tual rest pf^ar^ Sei^after for the righteous, and of indig- 
nation and wrath awaiting tJie wicked : these are the con- 

Z 
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dderadons which overawe the worlds which sdpport inte- 
grity, and check guilt." 

3. The Colon is commonly used when an exanaple, a 
quotation, or a speech is introduced : as, " The Scriptures 
give us an amiable representation of the Deity, in these 
words : ' God is^ love.'*' « He was often heard to say : 
* I have done with the world, and I am willing to leave it.'*' 

The propriety of using a* colony or semicolon, is some- 
times determined by a conjunction's being expressed^ of 
not expressed : as, " Do not flatter yourselves with the 
hope of perfect happiness : there is no such thing in the 
world." « Do not flatter yourselves with the hope of per- 
fect happiness ; for there is no such thing in the world.'* 

CHAPTER IV. 

Of the Period, 

When a sentence is Gomplete and independ- 
ent, and not connected in construction with the 
following sentence, it is marked with a period. 

Some sentences are independent of each other, both in 
their sense and construction : as, '* Fear God. Honour 
the king. Have charity towards all men." Others are in- 
dependent only in their grammatical construction : as, 
" The Supreme Being changes not, either in his desire to 
promote our happiness, or in the plan of his adnunistra^ 
tion. One light always shines upon us from above. One 
clear and direct path is always pointed out to man.'* 

A period may sometimes be admitted between two sen- 
tences, though they afe joined by a disjunctive or copula- 
tive conjunction. For the quality of the point does not 
always depend on the connective particle, but on the sense 
and structure of sentences : as, « Recreations, though they 
may be of an innocent kind, require steady government, to 
keep them within a due and limited province. But such as 
are of an irregular and vicious nature, are not to be govern- 
ed, but to be banished from every well-regulated mind." 

^< He who lifts himself up to the observation and noUce 
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of the world, is> of all men, the least likely to avoid cen- 
sure. For he draws upon himself a thousand cyesj that 
will narrowly inspect him in every part." 

The period should be used after every abbreviated word : 
as, « M.S. P. S. N.B. A.D. O.S. N. S," &c. 



CHAPTER V. 

Of the DASiTy Mtcs of Iif^tMSSocAriojf and Excljma- 

• THE DASH. 

The Dash, though often used improperly by hasty and 
incoherent writers, may be introduced with propriety, 
where the sentence breaks off abiniptly ; where a significant 
pause is required ; or where there is an unexpected turn 
in the sentiment: as, " If thou art he,, so much respected 
once— but, oh 1 how fallen f how degraded !" « If acting 
conformably to the will of our Creator ; — ^if promoting the 
welfare of mankind around us ; if securing our own hap- 
piness ; are objects of the highest moment :— .then we are 
loudly called upon, to cultivate and extend the great inte- 
rests of religion and virtue.^* 

« Here lies the great— ——False marble, where ? 

Nothing but sordid du^t lies here." 

Besides the points which mark the pauses in discourse, 
there are others, which denote a different modulation of 
voice, in correspondence to the sense. These are, 

The Interrogative point, ? 

The Exclamation point, ! 

The Parenthesis, () 

INTEaROGATIOX. 

A note of Intelrogation is used at the end of an inter- 
rogative sentence ; that is, when a question is asked : as, 
"Who will accompany me ?" "Shall we always be 
frieada ?" 
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Questions ^vhich .a person' asks Hmscif in contemplation^ 
•u^t to be terminated by. points c^ inteirogaiition : as, 
" Who adorned the heavens with such exquisite beauty ?" 
^' At whose command do the planets pei^orm their constant 
revolutions ?" 

A point of Interrogation is improper after sentences 
wliich are not questions, but ouly expressions of admira- 
tion, or of some other emotion. 

« How many instances IxmQ iwe of chastity ftnd excei- 
knee in the fair sex I** ^ 

" With what prudence does the son of Sirach advise u^ 
in tlie choice of our companions !** 

A note of interrogation should not be .employed, in pases 
where it is only said a quesUon has been asijedi and whexe 
the words are not used as a <t^jestian. " Tie Cyprians 
asfced me, why I wept/' Tp give this sentence jUe in- 
terrogative form, it should be expressed thjw ; •" J>^Cy* 
piians said to me, < Wiiy dost thou Aveep ?"* 

The Djote of Exclamation is applied to .expressions of 
sudden emotion, surprise, joy,'-gncf, &c. »nd'^o to invo-^ 
cation? or addresses : as, « My friend ! this conduct am*;- 
zes me !*• " Bless the Lord, my soul ! and fori^et not 
all his benefits 1** 

" Oh ! had ^we both our humble state mMntatn -d, 
And safe in peace and poverty remainM ! *' 
« Hear me, O Lord I for thy loving kindness is great V* 

It is diiTicuk, in some cases, Jto idistingitish between an 
inteiTogative and exclamatory sentence ; but a sentence, in 
which any wonder or admiration is expressed, and no. 
answer either expected oriniplied, xnay be always properly 
terminated by a note of exclamation : as, " How much 
vanity in the pursuits of muen !" *• Who can sufficiently 
express the goodness of our Oeator I** " What is more 
amiable than virtue !" ' 

The interrogation and exclamation points are iivit^tennl^ 
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nate as to their quantity or time, and may be equivalent 
in that respect to a semicolon, a colon, or a period, as the 
sense may require. ; They mark an elevation of the voice. 
The utility of the points of Interrogation and Exclama- 
tion, appears from the following examples, in which the 
meaning is signified and discriminated solely by the points. 

" What condescension !*' 
« What condescension ?" 

« How great was the sacrifice I*' 
w How great was the sacrifice I** 

PARENTHESIS. 

A Parenthesis is a clause containing some necessary in- 
formation, or useful remark, introduced into the body of 
a sentence obliquely, and which may be omitted without 
injuring the construction : as, 

" Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness below.'* 

" And was the ransom pjiid ? It was : and paid 
(What can exalt his bounty more I) for thee." 

** To gain a posthumous reputation, is to save four or 
five letters (for what is a name besides ?) from oblivion.** 
^ Know ye not, brethren, (for I speak to them that know 
the law,) how tliat the law hath dominion over a mun as 
long as he liveth ?** 

If the incidental clause is short, or perfectly coincides 
with the rest of the sentence, it is not proper to use the 
parenthetical characters. The following instances are there- 
fore improper uses of the parenthesis. " Speak you (who 
saw) his wonders in the deep." " Every planet (as the 
Creator has made nothing in vain) is most probably inha- 
bited*'* « He found them asleep again ; (for their eyes 
were heavy ;) neither knew they what to answer him.** 

The parenthesis marksa moderate depression of the voice 
and may be accompanied i^ith every point which the sense 
wotild require if the parentaeddal characters were omitted. 
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It ought to termins^e ^hh the samae kind of i^op wl\k^ 
tbe menkber hats, thi»t precedes it 9 aad to coxitsam that stop 
"vntian the par^ntheticftl taaxics. We in\m, bxmev&t^ e^*- 
cept cases of interrogation and escclsimation : as^ << Wh2e 
they wish to pleascy (and why should they not wish it f> 
they disdain diiihonortible ficiean&'' ^^ It was Tepresented 
by an analogy, (Oh, how inadequate !) which was bor- 
rowed from/* &c. ' 

There are other characters, which are frcquentJy made 
use of inxomposition, and which may be explained in this, 
place, viz. 

An Apostrophe, marked thus ' h used to abbreviate or 
shorten a word : as, *iis for it ia ; tho^ for tJiough ; e*en for 
even ; jud^*d for judged. Its chief use is to show ifltc geni- 
tive case of notms : as, " A man's property ; a woman's 
OTnament.*' 

A Caret marked thus ^ is placed where some won! hap- 
pens to be left out in writings and which is inserted over 
the line. This mark is also called a circumflex, when 
placed over some vowel of a word, to denote a long syl- 
lable : as, <* Euphrates." 

A Hyphen, marked thus -is employed in connecting' 
compounded Words : as, ** Lap-dog, tea-pcH, pre-existence, 
self-love, to-morrow, mother-in-law." 

It is also used when a word is divided, aiid the former 
part is written or printed at the end of one line, and the 
latter part at the beginning of another. In this case, it is 
placed at the end of the fiTSt line, not at the beginning ol 
the second. 

The Acute Accent, marked thus ' as, " JdneyJ' The 
Grave thus ^ : as, ♦« -Favour" 

In English, the Accentual marks awe chiefly \ised in 
spelling-books and dictionaries, to mark the syllables which 
require a particidar stress of the voice in pronunciation. 

The stress is laid on long and short syllables indiscrimi- 
nately. In oi'der to distingiiish the one from the other, 
some writers of dictionaril?^ have placod the gwtve on the 
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ienaet^ tend ite moote on ite hcttec, in 4hb manner t 

The proper mark to distinguish a long sydMiief is tlu» ' : 
as, « R®sy :** and a sfeort 9B& thus " :: jw, « IBily. This 
laSt«»arkis csdikd a brett;. 

A I^i^mds) tim«r:markod T^ oonsists 4»£ two points placed 
over one of the two vowels that would otherwise ma^e a 
diphthong, and parts them into two syllables ; as, « Cre- 
ator, coadjutor, i^eiial." 

A Section, marked thus §, is the division of a discourse, 
01* cbapter, into Jess parts or portions. . 
, A Paragraph t denotes the beginning of a new subject;, 
or a sentence not connected with the foregoing. This cha- 
racter is chieRy used in the Old, and in the New Testa- 
ment. 

A Quotation ^ **. Two inverted commas are generally^ 
placed at the beginning of a phrase or a passage, which is^ 
quoted or transcribed from the speaker or author in his 
own words ; and two conamas in their direct position, are 
placed at the conclusion : as, 

" The proper 45tudy of mankind is man." 

CrotjChets or Brackets [] serve to inclose a word or 
senterxe, which is to be explained in a note, or. the expla- 
nation itself, or a word, or a sentence wliich is intended to 
sftpply som^e deficiency, or to rectify some mistake. 

An Index or Handle?* points out^ remarkable passage^ 
or something that requires particular attention. 

A Brace > is used in poetry at the end of a triplet or 

three lines, ^which hav^ the^ame rhyme. 

Braces are also used to connect a number of words 
with one common term, and are introduced to prevent a 
repetition in writirtg or pnntfeg. 

An Asterisk, or little star *, directs the reader to seme 
note in the margin, or at fkt bottom of the page4 Two or 
three asterisks generally lienote the omission of some let- 
ters in a word, or of some bold or indelicate expressiem, or 
some defect in the manuscript. 
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An Elipsis « is also used, when some letters in a 
word, or some wordsina versc^ are omitted: as,** The 
k— g," %r « the king.** 

An Obelisk, which is marked thusf^ and Parallels* 
thus (], together with the letters of the Alphabet, and fi- 
gures, are used as references to the margin^ or bottom of 
the page. 

PARAGRAPHS. 

It may not be improper to insert in this place, a few 
general directions respecting the ^vision of a composition 
into paragraphs. 

Different subjects, unless they are very short, or very- 
numerous ip sm^ll compass, should be separated into para- 
graphs. 

When one subject is continued to a considerable length, 
the larger divisions of it should be put into paragraphs. 
And it will have a good effect to form the breaks, when it 
cap properly be done, at sentiments of the most we^ht, or 
that call for peculiar attention. 

The facts, premises, and conclusions, of a stibject, some- 
times naturally point out the separations into paragraphs : 
and each of these, when of great length, will again require 
subdivisions at the most distinctive parts. 

In cases which require a connected subject to be formed 
into several paragraphs, a suitable turn of expression, exhi- 
bidng the connexion of the broken parts, will give beauty- 
and force to the division. 

DIRECTIONS' RESPECTING THE USE OT CAPITAL 
LETTERS. 

It was formerly the custom to begin every noun with a. 
capital : but a&tMs practice was troublesome,, and gave the 
writing or printing a crowded and confused appearancci 
it has been discontinued. It is, however, very proper to 
begin with a capital, 

1. The first word of every book, chapter, letter note, 
or any other piece of writing. 

2. The first word after a period j and, if the two senten- 
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ces arc totally indejiendent^ after a note of interrogation or 
exclamation. 

But if a number of interrog^vc or exciamatory sen- 
tences, are thrown into one ^general group ; or if the con- 
etruction of the latter sentences depends on the foraner, all 
of them, except the first, may begin witha small letter : as, 
" How long, ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity ? and 
the scomers delight in their scorning ? and fools hate know- 
ledge ?" ^ Alas I how diffewnt I yet how like the same I** 

3. The appellations of the Deity : as, " God, Jehovah, 
the Almighty, the Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, 
the Messiah, the Holy Spirit.'* 

4. Proper names of perscsis, peaces, streets, mountains, 
rivers, slaps : as, ^^ George, York, the Strand, the Alps, 
the Tliames, ^e Seahorse.'^ 

5. Adjectives derived £»m proper names of places i 
as, ^ Grec^n, Hovnan, Englisia, ^Doich, and itaHan.'' 

6. The 'fir^t (word of a quotabon, intrpdiiGed after a 
colon, cr wh^n it is in a direct form : as, ^^ Always re- 
member this anoisnt maaoim : * Know thyself/ " -^ Our 
great JLan^'ver says, ^ Take np thy .cross daiiy, and follow 
me.* *^ But when a quotation is brought in obliquely after 
a comma^a capital is unnecesss^ry: asi ^ Solomon observes, 
« that pride ^oes Wfore deatir^Ktion.^ '' 

The first ward <rf an extniipk may ateo very properly 
begin with a capital : <is, " Temptation proves our virtue.'* 

7. Every substantive aad principal word in the titles of 
books : as, " Johnsoai's Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage \ " Thomson's Seasons j" " Ilollin's Ancient 
History.'* ' 

8. The fi?§t WOi'd of every line in poetry. 

9. The pronoun i, and the intersection C, are written ia 
capitals : as, *^ I write :" " Hear, O earth T' 

Other words, besides the preceding, may begin with 
capitals, when they are .remar^kably cmphatical, or the 
principiil subject of the ccManosition, 
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PE1L8PICUITT 

IS the fundamental quality of style : a quality so essential in 
every kind of writing) that for the want of it nothing can 
atone. It is not to be considered as merely a sort of Nega- 
tive virtue, or freedom from defect. It has higher merit : 
it is a degree of positive beauty. We are pleased with an 
author, and consider him as deserving praise, who frees us 
from all &tigue of searching for his naeaning ; who curies 
us through his subject without any embarrassment or con- 
fusion ; whose style flows aways like a limpid stream, 
through which we see to the very bottom. 

The study of perspicuity and accuracy of ezpresaon 
consists of two parts: and requires attention, first, to 
Single Word9 and Phra»e8 ; and then, to the Om%truction 
ef Sentence*^ 

PART I. 

0/ PERSPicuiTr and AccuRAcr _of Expression^ with 
respect to Hngte Words and Phrases:. 

These qualities of style, conaidercd ^th r^e^oipd to 
words and phrases, require the following properties : PT?* 

BITY, PBOPRtETT) and PRECISION. 
CHAPTER I. 

Of PuRiTr. 

PuRiTT of Style consists in the use of such words, and 
^uch constructions, as belong to the idiom of the language 
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which we speak ; in opposition to words and phrases that 
are taken from other languages, or that are ungrammatical, 
ob»>letey new-couied} or used without proper authority. 
All such words and phrases as the following, should be 
avoided : Quoth he ; IiuUinot ; erewhUe ; beMat ; selfsame i 
deHeatessCf for delicacy J fiolitease^ for politeness ; hauteur y 
for haughtiness ; incumberment^ connexityy martyriaed^ for 
encumbrance, connexion, martyred- 

The introducdon of foreign and learned words, unless 
where necessity requires them, should never be admitted 
into our composition. Barren languages may need such 
assistance, but ours is not one of these. A multitude of 
Latm words, in particular, have, of late, been poured in 
upon our language. On some occasions, they give an ap- 
pearance of elevation and dignity to style ; but they often 
render it stiff and apparently forced- In general) a plain, 
native style, is not only more intelligible to all readers, but 
by a proper management of words, it can be made equally 
strong and expressive with this Latinised English, or any 
foreign idioms. 

CHAPTER II. 
Of PROPRIEfr, 

Propriety of language is the selmion of such words, 
as the best usage has appropriated to those ideas, which we 
intend to express by them; in opposition to low expessions, 
and to words and phrases which would be less significant of 
the ideas that we mean to convey. Style may be pure, that 
is, it may be strictly English, without Scotticisms or Gal- 
licisms, or ungrammatical, irregular expressions of any 
kind, and may, nevertheless, be deficient in propriety : for 
the words may be ill chosen, not adapted to the subject, 
nor fully expressive of the author's sense. 

To preserve propriety, therefore, in our words and 
phrases, we must avoid low exfiressiona ; aufifily words that 
are wanting ; be careful not to uae the aame word in differ- 
ent aenaea ; avoid the injwScurua uae of technical fihraaeay 
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equtooad oraMtgit^ue icordgyunifueii^bie txfi^^nmoif^ and all 
such ttforda find phntan a» are not admfiPed to our mettrihtg, 

1 . Atold bn» expresBiom ; aQchas,^* Topsyr turvjr, huriy 
buviy, pellmell ; hfti4ng a moBth^d niind ^a* tMng>; cur- 
Tying ftnmup' with a* person ; da»ohig. atiendaaee ob the 
p*eat,** &c, 

<' Meantime' the Britonftl \eSt to sdiiil to* ^emselves, 
were forced to call in the S^itons for theit de£tiiee;'' The 
phrase, ^kfi to Mfifdr t/UfmaiplvM^'t* i»ratheir a IdTT j^rase, 
andtoomuehiil^i^ fk»Mian st;^le'tobe^prd)Qi^i»^a gvavc 
treadse. 

2. Sufifity- 'Ofords'tfuit'afv ttfOni^iig, ^* AitHrary power I 
lookuport asa greater evil th^natiarehy itself) a»tiiutdias 
a savage is a' happier stat^ of life tSian a slave at't^ oar :*' 
it should have been, ^ aA mUch as (/tr st4tte of a satage is 
HaEppler than that of a a!ft¥e at the <»«•.** « He has not 
treated this subject liberally, by the views of others as in^ell 
as his own ;** " By adverting to the* views of Others^** would 
have been better. " This generous action gfeatljr increased 
his former services;" it should have been, "greatly in- 
creased the merit of his former services." " By the plea- 
sures of the imagination or fimcy (which I shi/J use pro- 
miscuously) I here mean," &c. This passage ought to have 
had the word « terms" supj^ied, which, would have made 
it correct : " tef^ms which I shall use promiscuously." 

It may beproper in this place to observe, that articles 
and prepositions are sometimes improperly omitted ; as in 
tlie following instances : " How immense the difference be- 
tween the pious and profane i" " Death is the common lot 
of all ; of good men- and bad." They should have had 
thejirticle and preposition, repeated : " How immense the 
difference between the pious and the profane 1'* '* Death is 
the common lot of all ; of good men and of bad." 

The repetition of articles and prepositions is proper, 
when we intend to point out the objects of which we speak, 
as distinguished from each other, or in contrast' ; and when 
vi^e Wi^h that the reader^s attention should rest oh that dis- 
tinction : as, " Our sight is at oilce t/te rtiost delightful^ 
ahdV/ie m'ost useful of dl our senses;^* 
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3. In the same eentencc^ be careful not to use the same 
^ord too frequently^ nor in different senses. « One may have 
an dp wMck proceeds from a just sufficiency and knowl- 
edge of the matter before him, which may naturally pro- 
duce 8Qme motions of his head and body, which migh be- 
come the bench better than the bar.** 
• The, pronoun which is here thrice used in such a manner 
as to throw obscurity over the sentence, 

« Gregory favoured the undertaking, for no other reason 
than this, that the manager, in countenance, favoured his 
friend.^*' It should have been, " resembled his friend." 

« Charity expands our hearts in love to God and roan : 
It is by the virtue-of charity that the rich are blessed, and 
the poor supplied.*' In this sentence, the word *' charity" 
is improperly used in two different senses ; for theliighest 
benevolence, and for dmsgiving, 

4. jhfcfid the injudicious use of technical terms ^ To in- 
form those who do not understand sea-phrases, that " Wc 
tacked to the larboard, and ^tood off to sea,** would be 
iexpressin^ ourselves very obscurely. Tcchnital phrase^ 
not being in ciurent use, but only the peculiar dialect of a 
pardcular class, we should never use them but when Wc 
know they will be understood. 

5. Avoid eqimtocai or ambiguous words. The following 
4sentenc^s are exceptionable in this respect. « As for such 
animals as are mortal or noxious, we have a right to destroy 
them." " I long since learned to like notlmig but what 
you do** " He aimed at nothing less than the crown,*' 
may denote either, " Nothing was less aim«d at by him 
thau the crown,^' or, " Nothing inferior to the crown could 
satisfy his ambition/' " / wiU /lave mercy i and not sacri- 
fice.*' The first part of tlus sentence denotes, « I will ex- 
ercise mercy ;*' whereas it is in this place employed to 
Bignify, " I require others to exercise it!" The translation 
should therefore have been accommodated to these differ- 
eijit meanings. « Thj&y were both much more ancient 
among the Persians, tti^n Zoroaster or Zerdusht." The 
A a 
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or in this sentence is. equivocal. It serves either as a 
copulative to synonymous words, or as a disjunctive of 
different things. If, therefore, the student should not 
know that Zoroaster and Zerdusht mean the same person, 
he will mistake the sense " The rising tomb a lofty 
column bore :'* ^* And thus the son the fervent sire addrest.** 
Did the tomb bear the column, or the column, the tomb I 
Did the son address the sire, or the sire the son ? 

6. Avoid umntelUgible^ and inconsistent vfords or fihrases^ 
" I have observed,** says Steele, " that the superiority 
among these coffeehouse politicians, proceeds from an 
opinion ©f gallantry and fashion.** This sentence, con- 
sidered in itself, evidently conveys no meaning. First, it 
is not said whose opinion, their own, or that of others : 
Secondly, it is not said what opinion, or of what sort, fa- 
vourable or unfavourable, true or false, but in general, " an 
opinion of gallantry and fashion,*' which contains no de- 
finite expression of any meaning. With the joint assistance 
of the context, reflection, and conjecture, we shall perhaps 
conclude that the author intended to say : " That the rank 
among these politicians was determined by the opinion 
generally entertained of the rank, iR point of gallantry and 
fashion, that each of them had attained." 

*« This temper of mind," says an author, speaking of 
humUity, " keeps our understanding tight about us.'* 
Whether the author had any meaning in this expression, 
or what it was, is not easy to determine. 

Sometimes a writer runs on in a specious verbosity, 
amusing his reader with synonymous terms and identical 
propositions, well-turned periods, and high sounding 
wonis ; but at the same time, using those words so inde- 
finitely, that the reader can either affix no meaning at all 
tg them, or may affix to them almost any. meaning he 
pleases. 

" If it is asked," says a latt writer, " whence arises the 
harmony, or beauty of language? what are the rules for 
obtaining it ? the answer is obvious. Whatever renders a 
period sweet and pleasant, makes it also graceful. A good 
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car is the gift of nature ; it may be much improved, but 
not acquired by art. Whoever is possessed of it, will 
scarcely^ need dry critical precepts to enable him to judge 
of a true rhythmus, and melody of composition. Just 
numbers, accurate proportions, a musical symphony, mag- 
nificent figures, and that decorum which is the result of all 
these, are unison to the human mind/* ' 

The following is a poetical example of the same nature, 
in which there is scarcely a glimpse of meaning, though 
it was composed by an eminent poet. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began : 
From harmony to harmony 
Thro* all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in man. 

In general, it may be said, that in writings of this stamp, 
we must accept of sound instead of sense ; being assured, 
that if we meet with little that can inform the judgment, 
we shall at least find nothing that will offend the ear. And 
perhaps this is one reason that we pass over such smooth 
language, without suspecting that it contains little or no 
meaning. In order to write or speak clearly and intelli- 
gibly, two things are especially requisite : one, that we 
have clear and distinctideas of our subject ; and the other, 
. that our words be approved signs of those ideas. That 
persons who think confusedly, should express themselves 
obscurely, is not to be wcwidered at ; for embarrassed, ob- 
scure, and feeble sentences, are generally, if not always, 
the result of embarrassed, obscure, and feeble thought ; but 
that persons of judgment, who are accustomed to scruti- 
nize their ideas, and the signification of their words, should 
sometimes write without any meaning, is, at first sight, 
matter of admiration. This, however, when further consi- 
dered, appears to be an effect derived from the same cause, 
indistinctness of conception, and inattention to the exact 
import of words. The occasions on which we are ii^ost 
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apt to speak and write in tl»s unintelligible manner, are 
the three following. 

The^r*^ is, where there is an exuberance of metaphor. 
Writers who are fond of the metaphoric style, are gene- 
rally disposed to continue it too long, and to pursue it too. 
far. They are often misled by a desire .of flourisMng oif 
the several properties of a metaphor which they have 
ushered into the discourse, without taking the trouble to 
examine whether there are any qualities in the subject, ta 
which these properties can, with justice and perspicuity> 
be applied. The following instance of this soit of writing 
is from an. author of considerable eminence. ** Men must 
acquire a very peculiar and strong habit of turning their 
view inward, in order to explore the interior regions and 
recesses of the mind, the hollow caverns of deep thought, 
the private seats of fancy, and the wastes and wildernesses, 
as well as the more fruitful and cultivated tracts of this ob- 
scure climate." A most wondetful way oi telling us, that 
it is difficult to trace the operations of the mind. The au- 
thor having determined to represent the human mind undei* 
the metaphor of a country, revolved in his thoughts the 
various objects which might be found in a country, with^ 
out consic^ring whether there are any things in the mind 
properly analogous to these. Hence the strange parade he 
makes with regions and ret^easea^ Aoilow caverns and firivate 
seatsy wastes a.nd wildernesses^ fndi/ul And cultivated tracts ; 
words which, though they have a precise meaning, as ap- 
plied to country, have no de^nite signification, as applied 
to mind. 

The second occasion of our being apt to write unintelli- 
gibly, is that wherein the terms most frequently occurring,, 
denote things which are of a complicated nature, and to 
which the mind is not sufficiently familiarised^ Of these 
tlie instances arc numberless in every tongue ; such as 
Government, church, state, constitution, power, legislaturei 
jurisdiction, &c. 

The third and principal occasion of unintclligiWc wri- 
ting, is, when the terms employed are very abstract, and 
CQnsequently of very extensive signification. Thus the 
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word lion is more distiixctly apprehended by the mind than 
the word beast j beast than animal^ and animal than being. 

The 7th and last rule for preserving propriety in our 
woi^s and phrases, is, to avoid all those w/iicA are not adafit^ 
ed to the ideas we mean to communicate ; or which are less 
(dgnijicant than others^ of those ideas. « He feels any sorrow 
that can arrive at man ;" better '* hapfien to man." " The 
conscience o£ approving one's self a benefactor, is the best 
recompense for being so ;" it should have been, <' consciotis- 
TiessJ^ He firmly believed the divine firecefit^ « There is 
not a sparrow falls to the ground," &c. It should have 
been " doctrine,*' ^ 

" It is but opening the eye, and the scene enters." A 
scene cannot be said to enter : an actor entera ; but a scene 
appears^ ot presents itself. 

" We immediately assent to the beauty of an object, 
without inquiring into the causes of it;" it is proper to say, 
that we assent to the truth of a" proposition ; but it cannot 
so well be said, that we assent to the beauty of an object. 
Acknowledge vioxsXdi have expressed the sense with propriety. 

" The sense of feeling, can, indeed, give us a notion of 
extension, shape, and all other ideas that pnter at the eye, 
except colours." Extension and shafie can, with no pro* 
priety, be called ideas; they are^ properties of matter. 
Neither is it accurate, to speak of any sense giving us a 
notion of ideas : our senses give us the ideas themselves. 
The meaning of the sentence would have been proper, and 
much clearer, if the author had expressed himself thus : 
" The sense of feehng, can, indeed, give us the idea of ex- 
tension, figure, and all tie other properties of matter, 
which are perceived by the eye, except colour^." 

" The covetous man never has a sufikiency ; although, 
he has what is enough for nature," is much inferior to, 
." The covetous man never has enough ; although he has, 
what is sufficient for nature." 

« A traveller observes the most striking objects he sees;^ 
a general remarks all the motions of his enemy ;" better 
thus ; « A traveller remarks^** &c. j " A general abservesJ^ 
&c. Aa2 
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" This measure enlarged his school, and obliged him to 
increase the buildings ;" it should be, " increased his 
school ;'• and « enlarge the buildings/* 

^ He applied a medicine before the poison had time ta 
work;'* better thus: *^ He applied an anft*cfore/*&c. 

" The poison of a suspicious temper frequently throws 
out its bad qualities, on all who are within its reach ;'^ 
better, « throws out its malignant qualities.** 

" I will go except I should be ill ;" " I saw them all un- 
less two or three :** corrected thus : *^ ttnleas I should be 
ill ;" « except two or three.** 

A selection of words and phrases, which are peculiarly- 
expressive of the ideas we dfesign to cemmunicate ; or 
which are as particular and determinate in their significa* 
tion, as is consistent with the nature and the scope of the 
discourse ; possesses great beauty, and cannot feud to pro- 
duce a good effect. - 

CHAPTER m. 

Of Prbcisiok. 

Precision is the third requisite of perspicuity with re- 
spect to words and phrases. It signifies retrenching super- 
fluities, and pruning the expression, so as to «xhibit neither 
more nor less than an exact copy of the person's idea who 
uses it. 

The words used to express ideas may be feulty in three 
respects. 1st, They may not express the idea which the 
author intends, but some other which only resembles it ; 
secondly. They may express that idea, but not fully and 
conjpletely ; thirdly. They may express it, together with 
something more than is intended. Precision stands opposed 
to these three faults, but chiefly to the last. Propriety im- 
plies a freedom from the two former faults. The words 
which are used may he/irofier ; that is, they may express. 
- the idea intended, and they may express it fully ; but to 
be precise^ signifies that they express that idea and no more. 

The use and importance of precision may be deduced 
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from the nature of the human Blind. It never canview^ 
clearly and distinctly, more than one object at a time. If 
it must look at two or three together, especially objects 
that have resemblance or connexion, it i^nds itself conmsed 
^d embarrassed. It cannot clearly perceive in what they 
agree, and in what they differ. Thus, were any object^ 
suppose some animal, to be presented to my view, of whose 
structure I wished to form a distinct notion, I should desire 
all its trappings to be taken off, I should require it to be 
brought before me by itself, and to stand alone, that there 
might be nothing to divide my attention. The same is the 
case with words. If, when any one would inform me of his 
meaning, he also tells me more than what conveys it ; if he 
joins foreign circumstances to the principal objects : .if, by 
unnecessarily varying the expression^ he shifts the point of 
view, and makes me see sometimes the object itself, and 
sometimes aiiother thing that is connected with it, he 
thereby obliges me to look on several objects at once, and 
I lose sight of the piincipal. He loads the animal he is 
showing me, with so many trappings and collars, that I 
cannot distinctly view it ; or he brings so many of the same 
species before'me, somewhat resembling, and yet somewhat 
differing, that I s^e none of them clcariy . -When an author 
tells me of his hero*s courage in the' day of battle, the ex- 
pression is precise, and I understand it fully ; but if, from 
tlie desire of multiplying words, he should praise his cour- 
age and fortitude ; at the moment he joins these words to- 
gether, my idea begins to waver. He means to express 
one quality more strongly, but he is in truth expressing^ 
two : courage resists danger ;; fortitude supports pain. The 
occasion of exerting each of these qualities is different ; and 
being led to think of both together, when only one of them 
should be considered, my view is rendered unsteady, and 
my conception of th^ object indistinct. 

All subject do not equally require precision. It is suffi- 
cient, on many occasions, that we have a general view of 
the meaning;. The subject, perhaps, is, of the known and 
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familiar kind, and we are in no hazard of mislaking the 
•ense of the author, though every word which he uses is 
not precise and exact. 

Many authors^ offend against this rule of firecision, . A 
considerable one, in describing a bad action, expresses him- 
self thus : *< It is to remove a good and orderly affection, 
and to introduce an ill, or disorderly one ; to commit an 
action that is ill , immoral, and unjust ; to do ill, or to act 
in prejudice of integrity, good nature, and worth." 

A crowd of unmeaning or useless words it brought toge- 
ther by some authors, who, sSnld of expressing themselves 
in a common and ordinary manner, and allured by an ap- 
pearance of splendour, surround every thing wliich they 
mean to say with a certain copious loquacity. 

The great source of a loose style in opposition to preci- 
sion, is the injudicious use of the words termed synonymous. 
They are called synonymous, because they agree in ex- 
pressing one principal idea ; but, for the most part, if not 
always, they express it with some diversity in the circum- 
stances. 

The following instances show a difference in the meaning 
of words reputed synonymous, and point out the use of at- 
tending, with care and strictness, to the exact import of 
words. 

Custom, /ra^iV.— .Custom, respects the action ; habit, the 
actor. By custom, we mean the frequent repetition of the 
same act : by habit, the effect which that repetition pro- 
duces on the mind or body. By the custom of walking 
often in the streets, one acquires a habit of idleness. 

Fridey vanity, — ^Pride makes us esteem ourselves ; vanity, 
makes us desire the esteem of others. It is just to say, 
that a man is too proud to be vain. 

Haughtiness^ disdain, — Haughtiness is founded on the 
*gh opinion we entertain of ourselves ; disdain, on the 

"^opinion we have of others. y 

^n/j/, alone, — Only, imports that there is no other of the 

i kind ; alone, imports being accompanied by no other. 

ily child, is one that has neither brother nor sister ; a 

lone, is one who is left by itself. There is a differ- 
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ence, therefore, in precise language, between these twa 
phrases : « Virtue only makes us happy ;*' and " Virtue 
alone makes happy/* 

Wtedom, firudenc e.^^'Wisdoni leads us to speak and act 
what is most proper. Prudence, prevents our speaking or 
acting improperly. 

Entire, comfilete.^^A thing is entire, by wanting none of 
its parts ; complete, by wandng none of the appendages, 
that belong to It. A man may have an entire house^^o 
himself, and yet not have one complete apartment. 

Surfirisedy asionished^amazed^confoimdedj^-l am surprised 
" with what is new or unexpected : I am astonished at what 
is vast or great : I am amazed at what is incomprehensi* 
ble ; I am confounded by what is shocking or terrible. 

Tranquillity^ fieace^ ca?m.— Tranquillity, respects a situa-^ 
tion free from trouble, considered in itself; peace, the same 
situation with respect to any causes that might interrupt 
it i calm, with regard to a disturbed situation going before 
or ^Bowing it. A good m^n enjoys ti'anquillity, in him* 
self ; peace with others ; and calm, after the storm. 

These are some of the numerous instances of words, m 
our latiguage, whose significations approach, but are not 
precisely the same. The more the distinction in the mean- 
ing of such words is attended to, the more clearly and 
forcibly shall we speak or write.' It may not, on all occa^ 
sions, b6 necessary to pay a great deal of attention to very 
nice distinctions ; yet the foregoing instances show the 
utility of some general care tp understand the dbtinct im* 
port of our words. 

While we are attendipg to precision, we must be on 6ur 
guard, lest, from the desire of pruning too closely, we re- 
trench ail copiousness. Scarcely in any language are there' 
two words that convey precisely the same idea ; a person 
thoroughly conversant in the propriety of the language, 
will always be able to observe something that distinguishes, 
them. , As they are like different shades of the same co* 
lour, an accurate writer cam employ them to great advan* 
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t^ge, by using them so as to heighten and complete the ob- 
ject which he presents to us. He supplies by one what 
was wanting in the other, to the strength, or to the finishing, 
of the image which he means to exhibit. But, for this 
purpose, he must be attentive to the choice of his words, 
and not employ them carelessly, merely for the sake of 
filling up a period, or of rounding or diversifying his lan- 
guage, as if their signification were exactly the same, wldle 
in truth it is not. To unite copiousness and precision, to 
be full and easy, and at the same time correct and exact in 
the choice of every word, is no doubt one of the highest 
and most difiicult attainments in writing. 

PART II. 

Of FERSPicuirr and AccuRAcrof ExpRESsioity toith re* 
Bfiect to the CoNstRucrioN of SBierBHcBS, 

Sentences, in general, should neither be very long, 
nor very short : long ones require close attention to make 
us clearly perceive the connexion of the several parts ; and 
short ones are apt to break the sense, and weaken the con- 
nexion of thought. Yet occasionally they may both be 
used with force and propriety ; as may be seen in the fol- 
lowing sentences. 

" If you look about you, and consider the lives of others 
as well as your own ; if you think how few are born with 
honour, and how many die without name or children ; how 
little beauty we see, and how few friends we hear of ; how 
much poverty, and how many diseases there are in the 
world ; you will fall down upon your knees, and instead of 
repining at one affliction, will admire so many blessings 
which you have received from the Divine hand.*' This is 
a sentence composed of several members linked together, 
and hanging upon one another, so that the sense of the 
whole is not brought out till the close. The followmg is 
an example of one in which the sense is formed into short, 
independent propositions, eacli complete within itself. " I 

%ss, it was want of consideration that made me an au- 
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thor. I wrote because it amused me. I corrected, be- 
cause it was. as pleasant to me to correct as to write. I 
published, because I was told I might please such as it was 
a credit to please." 

A train of sentences, constructed in the same manner^ 
and with the same number of members, should never be 
allowed to succeed one another. A long succession of 
either long or short sentences should also be avoided i for 
the ear tires of either of them when too long continued. 
Whereas, by a proper mixture of long and short periods, 
and of periods variously constructed, not only the ear is 
gratified ; but animation and force are given to our style. 

We now proceed to consider the things most essential to 
an accurate and a perfect sentence. They appear to be the 
four following: 1. clearness. 2, unity. 3. sTREKeTH. 

4. A JUniCIOUS USE OF THE FIGURES OF SPEECH. 
CHAPTER I. 

O/theCLEASKESSofaSEKrElfCE. 

PuRiTT, propriety, and precision, in words and phrases 
separately considered, have already been explained, and 
shovm to be necessary to perspicuous and accurate writing. 
The just relation of sentences, and the parts of sentences, 
to one another, and the due arr^gement of the whole, are 
the subjects which remain to be discussed. 

The FIRST requisite of « perfect sentence is Clearness. 

Whatever leaves the mind in any sort of suspense as to 
the meaning, ought to be avoided. Obscurity arises from 
two causes ; either from a wrong choice of words, or a 
wrong arrangement of them. The choice of words and 
phrases, as far as regards perspicuity, has been already con- 
sidered. The disposition of them comes now under con- 
i^deration. 

The first thing to be studied here, is grammatical pro- 
priety. But as the grammar of our language is compara- 
tively not extensive, there may be an obscure order of words 
where there is no transgression of any grammatical rule* 
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The relations of words, or members of a peilod, are, with 
us, ascertained only by tlie position in which they stand. 

Hence a capital rule in the arrangement of sentences is, 
that the words or members, most clearly related, should be 
placed in the sentense as near to each other as possible, so 
as to make their mutual relation clearly appear. It will be 
proper to produce some instances, in order to show the im- 
portance of this rule. 

1. In the/iontion cifadwrbs, " The Romans understood 
liberty, at leasts as well as we." These wor.ds are capable 
of two different senses, according as the emphasis, in read- 
ing them, is laid upon liberty or upon at least. The words 
should have been thus arranged : " The RomfOis under- 
stood liberty as well, at least, as we.'* 

" Theism can only be opposed to polytheism, or ailie- 
ism." Is it meant that theism is capable of nothing else 
besides being opposed to polytheism, or atheism ? This is 
what the words Uterally import, through the wrong placing 
of the adverb only. It should have been, « Theism can be 
opposed only to polytheism or atheism.'* 

" By the pleasures of the imagination, I mean only such 
"pleasures as arise originally from sight.** When it is said, 
« / mean only such fileaeures,*^ it may be remarked, that 
the adverb only is not properly placed. It is not Intended 
here to qualify the word meany but such fileasurea ; and 
therefore should have been placed in as close connexion as 
possilftle with the word which i|, limits or qualifies. The 
style becomes more clear and neat, when the words are 
arranged thus : « By the pleasures of the imagination, I 
mean such pleasures only as arise from sight.** 

In the following sentence, the word more is not in its 
proper place. *' There is not perhaps, any real beauty or 
deformity more in one piece of matter than another.** The 
phrase ought to have stood thus : « Beauty or deformity 
in one piece of matter more than in another." 

2. In the fiosition ^ciratmstancesyond of particular mem" 
ber$. 
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An auth<a^ in his dsssef^'tion Wi parties, thtis expresses 
tnlHself : ^ Are thtse designs '^yhich oAy tntin, who is borft 
« BrItcirHin «iy dfcum^tftaces, ^ any situation, ought to 
1)6 ashamefd 'of^kfrnid to ^avow ?'* H'fcre we are left at a loss, 
wliethertto^e ivords, « in any circumstances, in any situit- 
tion," are connected ^wMi « a wian born in Britain, in any 
dfrcutnst^wces or sit^micm," or ^kh that man's " avor'.ving 
his designs in any circttitestances or situation into which he 
may be brought.^ A*s it is probetele t^at the latter was in- 
tended, the armrxgemeftt ought to have been conducted 
thus i <* Ate thtese designs which any man, who is born a 
Briton, '©^ight to be ashamed 6r afraid, in any situation, in 
-any ckt^uvitstances, to avow V 

;Tlie fono>fving is another instance of a wron^ arrange- 
ment of circumstances. *' A gi'tat stone that I happened 
to find, after a long seiircli, by the sea shore, served me for 
an anchor.'* One would think that the s^earchwas confined 
to the sea shore ; but as the meaning is that the great stone 
was found by the sea shore, the period ought to have ruft 
•thus : «' A greait stone, that, after a long search, I happened 
to find by tihe sea shore, served me fof tn anchor,^* 

Ft is a ruie, too, never to cfowd many circumstances 
together, but ratiier to interspe»'se them in different parts 
of the sentence, joined with the principal words on which 
they dep^d. For instance : « What I had the opportu- 
mty of mentadnii^ to my friend, sometime ago, in conver- 
Tsation, was not a new thought." These two ciix:um'stances, 
^ 9ome time c^o,"and **iJtconvtrsation^'^ which are here put 
together, ^'ouW have had a better effect disjoined, thus ; 
"'What I had the opportuaiityj ^ome time ago, of men- 
tioning to my friend, in conversation, was not a new 
thought.*' 

Here follows an example of the wrong arrangement of a 
member of a sentence. *' The minister of state who grows 
less by his elevation, like a little statue placed on a mighty 
pedestal, v/iir always have his jealousy strong about him.'' 
Here, so far as can be gathered from the arrangement, it is 
doubtful whether the object introduced, by way of simile, 
Bb 
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relates to what goes before, or to what follows. The am- 
bigviity is removed by the following order. « The minister 
of state who, like a little statue placed on a mighty pede- 
stal, grows less by his elevation, will always,'* &c. 

Words expressing things connected in the thought, ought 
to be placed as near together as possible, even when their 
separation would convey no ambiguity. This will be seen 
in the following passages from Addison, " For the English 
are naturally fanciful, and very often disposed, by thajt 
gloominess and melancholy of temper, which are so fre-' 
quent in our nation, to many wild notions and extravagan- 
cies, to which others are not so liable." Here the veiib or 
assertion is, by a pretty long circumstance, separated fix)m 
the subject to which it refers. This might have been easily 
prevented, by placing the circumstance before the Verb, 
thus : « For the English are naturally fanciful, and by that 
gloominess and melancholy of temper which are so fre- 
quent in our nation, are often disposed to many wild no- 
tions," &c. 

" For as no mortal author, in the ordinary fate and vi- 
cissitude of things, knows to what use'his works may, some 
time or other be applied," Sec. Better thus : « For as, in 
the ordinary fate and vicissitude of things, no mortal author 
knows to what use, some time or other, his works may be 
applied," &c. 

From these examples, the following observations will oc- 
cur : that a circumstance ought never to be placed between 
two capital members of a period ; but either between the 
parts of the member to which it belongs, or in such a man^ 
ner as will confine it to its proper meniber. When the 
sense admits it, the sooner a circumstance is introduced, 
generally speaking, the better, that the more iniportant and 
significant words may possess the last place, quite disen- 
cumbered. The following sentence is, in this respect, 
faulty. « The emperor was so intent on^the establishment 
of his absolvite power in Hungary^ that he exposed the em- 
pire doubly to desolation and ruin for the sake of it." Bet- 
ter thus : <' That, for the sake of it, he exposed the em** 

e doubly to desolation and ruin." 
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This appears to be a proper place to observe, that when 
different things have an obvious relation to each other, in 
respect to the order of nature or time^ that order should 
be regarded, in assigning them their places inthe sentence ; 
Unless the scope of the passages require it to be varied. 
The conclusion of the following lines is inaccurate in this 
respect : " But still there will h& such a mixture of delight, 
as is proportioned to the degree in which any one of thcfic 
qualifications- is iii6st conspicuous and prevailing." The 
Drder in which the two last words are placed, should have 
been reversed, and made to stand, firevailifig' and consfiicu^ 
cue. — .Th,ey are comfiicuous^ becau53 they jfirevaH. 

The following sentence is a beautifel example of strict 
conformity tp this rule. " Our sight fills the mind with 
the largest variety of ideas, converses with its objects at 
the greatest cUstance, and continues the longest in action, 
without being tired or satiated Avith its proper enjoyments.** 
This passage follpws the order of nature. First, we have 
the variety of objects mentioned which sight furnishes to 
the mind ; next, we have the action of sight on those ob- 
jects ; and lastly, we have the time and continuancs of its 
action. No order Could be more natural or exact. 

The order which we now recommend, is in single words 
especially, frequently violated, for the sake of better sound ; 
but perhaps in no instances, without a deviation from the 
1" ne of strict propriet y . 

3. In the disfiQsition of the relative fir onoitna^ who, which, 
what, whose, and of all those particles which exp^esa the 
connexion of the parts of speech ivith one another, 

A smair error in the position of these words may cloud 
the meaning of the whole sentence ; and even where the 
meaning is intelligible, we always find something awkward 
and disjointed in the structure of the sentence, when these 
relatives are out of their proper place. " This kind of wit," 
says an author, *< w^as very raiuch in vogue among our 
countrymen^ about an age or two ago ; T^ho did not practise 
it for any oblique reason, but purely for the sake of being 
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witty.*' We sw-e ot no Ips^ abpulb th^ TO<59nm^ H^^ 5 but the 
oonstructipn would evidently be-mendpiby di^po^aig the 
circumstance, '^ about a^ Sige or two ago," in ouch ^m^Jif^ 
ner as not to separate the relative who .from it^. antQc^^nt 
our countrymen J in this? way : " About an age o? two' ago, 
this Hind of wi< was very much in vogue among our coim- 
trymen, M^ho did not practise it/' 8tc. 

The following passage fe stiiTT.lP^'e censurable. *< It is 
•mrly Iti l>rc'^^nd to arm ourselves against tiie aCCl^CIi£^9^ 
life, by heaping up treasures, ^vhich nothing can protect us 
r.gainst, but the good providence of our Creator/* Which 
always refers grammatically to the substantive immediately 
preceding ; end that in the instance just mentioned, is 
♦* treasures." The sentence ought to have stood thus : " It 
is folly to pretend, by heaping up treasures, to arm our- 
selves against the accidents of life, which nothing can pro- 
tect us against," &c. 

With reg?.rd to relatives, it may be fartlief observed, that 
ob3curity often'^arises from tlie too frequent repetition o£ 
them, particularly of the pronouns wAo and they ^oxid tftesn 
f,nd theirs, when we have occasion to refer to different per- 
sons ; as in the following sentence of Tillotson. " Men 
look with an evil eye upon the gpod that is in others, and 
think that thdr reputation obscures them^ and their com- 
mendable qualities stand in their light ; and therefore tfiey 
do what they cm to cast a cloud over thsm^ that the bright 
shining of their virtues may not obscure them,*' This is 
altogether careless writing. When we find these personal 
pronouns crowding too fast upon us, we have often no me- 
thod left, but to throw the whole sentence into some other 
form, which may avoid those frequent refcFcnces^ to. per- ' 
sons who have before be^n mentioned* ♦ 

To have the relation of every word and member of a 
sentence marked in the most proper and distinct manner, 
not only gives clearness to it, but makes the mind gaaa. 
smoothly and agieeably along; all the parts of it 
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CHAFTEB II. * 

Of the UNitr of a SEy^BSCB. 
The second requisite of a perfect sentence, rs its Unity. 

In every composition, there is always some connecting 
principle among the parts. Some one object miist reiga 
and be predominant. But most of all, in a single sentence, 
is required the strictest unity. For the very nature of a 
sentence implies that one proposition is expressed. It may 
consist of parts, indeed, but these parts must be so closely 
bound together, as to make the impression upon the niind 
of one object, not of many. To preserve this unity of a 
sentence, the following rules must be observed; 

In the\firat place, During' the course of the aentence^ the 
9cene should be changed as Httle as fioasible.. We should noc 
be hurried by sudden transitions from person to person, nor 
from subject to subject. There is commonly,* in every sen- 
tence, some person or thing which is the governing word. 
This sliould be continued so, if possible, from the begin- 
ning to the end of it. 

The following sentence varies from this rule :• <« After 
we came to anchor, they put me on shore, where I was 
welcomed by all my friends, who received me with the 
greatest kindness." In this sentence, though the objects 
contained in it have a sufficient connexion with each other, 
yet, by this manner of representing them, by shifting so of- 
ten both the place and the person, we and Uieyy and / and 
%uho^ they appeal* in so disunited a view, that the sense of 
connexion is much impaired. The sentence is restored 
to its proper unity, by turning it after the following man-^ 
ncr. *' Having come to an anchor, I was put oh shore,- 
where I was welcomed by all my friends, and received 
with the greatest kindness.*' 

Here follows another instance of departure from the rule., 
<^ The sultan being dangerously wounded, they carried 
him to his tent ; and, upon hearing of the defeat of his. 
troops, they put him into a litter, which transpoiled him, 
to a place of safety, at the distance of about fiftqea 
Bb 3 • . 
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leaja;\ica." Better thus j " The «*tan bein^ dangerously 
-wounded, was carried to his tent ; and, on hearing of the 
defcut of liis tr<>o^ was put i»to a U«eT, wid transported 
to4i place of safety^ about fifteea leagues di&tajQU" 

A sccGTid rule under the head rf unky, is^ JVryf r <o cr»tt»</ 
f;:ro one atvtnice, things which fkrue 80 little connexioo^ thai 
they co-did hear to be divided into 'tvfo or tkrei ^eniencea, 

Tl>e TieSatioB oi this rule teuit so m/odti to parses «n^ 
obscure vt^Md it is safer to enr by too nuAy siwrt %9Mie»tit9, 
than by one thait it oveiioaded and emboryassed £s* 
ampks £Jb(Hmd ia aiiHhorB. *^ Ajchbishep TilkAaMk/^ ^^ 
an f-utlior, " dij^ in iki» year. He was excecdingfy be- 
loved by kiiig Wilttaaa and q.necn Mary, who nonmal«d 
Dr. T«iiaison, bishop of Lincdn, to succeed bittL* "Who 
would expect tlic.lalier peat of tbis aeateiioe to feMo^ m 
conseq\>ei>ce cf tbc former ? <* He if»s ex€ecdiSR^|ly Moved 
by bath kii\g cjnd Queeis" is tke propocfekifi of t)M sentence^ 
We look ior tiome proof ofthis^ car at least so«ntfyng refae 
ted to it to feJi&w ; wbea >fe iie oaa sodden carried off t& 
a new proposition. 

The foilouing sentence isstifl worse. The atlthion ^eak- 
kig of i^yt Greeks under Alexander, says : '* Tfietr mairii 
was through aik uncultivated country, whose saragc ixihabi- 
tdnts ldr«d hardly, haring ne other fkhes than a bnreed ol 
lean sheep, whose flesh was rank and imsavcmTy, by nfcasson 
of tberr continual feeding upoft sea-fish." Here the scene 
k changed upon us again and again. The inarch of the 
Greeks, the description of the inhalants through whose 
country they travelled, the acco«nt of their slieep, and the 
cause of their sheep belwg ill-tasted food, form a jumble of 
i^fajects, slightly related to each other, which the reader can- 
not, ;ttithout mud) difficulty, -comprehend under one view. 

-These examples have been taken from sentences of no 
great length, yet very crowded. Writers who deal m l<m^ 
sentences, are very apt to be faulty in this article. Tajtc^ 
ft)r an instance, the following from Temjple. " The usual 
acceptation takes profit' and pli^asure for two dtlfereut 
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tliingf>, 9tt6 not wily cafl^ tlie felk>\v0r» 6t t<«ati«i «! fliem 
by the several names c^f busy and idle men j Irtft dklil}'' 
g«u^sjiesthe CkcttUie» of the wdnd, that are conversant aW>ut 
ii»ein) cftllkB^ the operations of tht iirfit "tVisdom ^ a&d of 
the o^bdr, , m^ ; whkb is a Saxon word9 used to ejc]presft 
miiajt the Spamards and Italians caU Ingenm^ and tl>e 
F4>ecM>h E^furUj both fpom tke Latin> tlioiigh I tlunk wit 
move partkukrly «ignifie« t^t of poetcy^ su^ «Miy occur in 
DefAark&oi^ tfhe RuBic iUnguuge." When tl>e reader arrivt^ 
ail the •end of tliis perptexed sentence, be is surprise^ to 
ted hifRself M so g^'eat di«4auoe from the object with 
.Wiikh he aet out. 

Lo!Jg, rhrdred, and ihtricate sentences, are great Me- • 
imslies iti comrpcsitioin. !n wrk^erti of considen*rIe correct- 
«cw, vre find a peiiod somtrdtnes nmning oot so far, and 
cotnpreliending so many particulars, as to be more pfopefly 
a c&scourse than a sentence. * An-awthor, speaking of the 
progress of onr fengiiage after the titne of Cromwell, rst» 
on in this manner : " To this succeede<l that Rcentioirt* 
ness which entered with the restoration, and) from infecting 
our reli|^em aiatd mco^s^ fell to corrupt our Jaagnage ; 
which last was not like to be much ia^oved by those 
.whoatthat tinte made u-p t$)e court of king Chicles tlie 
Second ; either swcfe as kaid foUowed him in . his banish- 
laent^or yf\i^ had been ak<^jcther G<»rversant in the dfidect 
<rf these tinges, or yaut^ men who l>ad been educated in 
the same couatry : so that the court* which used to be tb» 
stendard of corrcctnesa and propnety of speech, was then^ 
8&d I tlunk has ever since continued, the worst school m 
England for that accpnapfiahtnent ; anid^sowill remain^ till 
better care be taken in the education of our nobility, that 
they may set out into the world with some foundation of 
literature, ih order to quality them for patterns of polite^ 

The author, in place of a setit^nc^a hits here given st 
Ibose dissertation upon several subjects. How many differ- 
ent facts, reasonings, and observations^ are here presented 
to the miiid at once ! and yet so linked' together by the 
author, that they all maike parts ofa sentence, vfblzh adniiOi 
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of tio greater division in pointings than a colon between «dj 
of its members. 

It may be of use here to give a specimen of a long sen- 
tence, broken down into several periods ; by which we 
shall more clearly perceive the disadvantages of long sen- 
tences, and how easily they may be amended. Here fol- 
lows the sentence in its original form i " Though in yester- 
day's paper we showed how every thing that is great, new, 
or beautiful, is apt to affect the imagination with pleasure, 
we must own, that it is impossible for us to assign the 
necessary cause of this pleasure, because we know neither 
the nature of an idea, nor the substance of a human soul : 
and therefore, for want of such a light, all that we can do, 
in speculations of this kind, is, to reflect on those opera- 
tions of the soul that are most agreeable ; and to range, 
under their proper heads, ' what is pleasing or displeasing 
to the mind, without being able to trace out the several 
necessary and efficient causes, from whence the pleasure 
or displeasure arises.*' 

The folFowing amendment, besides breaking down the 
period into several s^tences, exhibits some other useful 
alterations r " In yjgrsterday's paper, we showed that every 
thing which is g^at, new, or beautiful, is apt to affect the 
imagination with pleasure: We must own, that it is im- 
possible for us to assign the efficient cause of this pleasure, 
because we know not the nature either of an idea, or of 
the human soul. All that we can do, therefore,, in specu- 
lations of this kind, is to reflect on the operations of the 
soul which are most agreeable^ and to range under proper 
heads what is pleasing OF displeasing to the mind.'* 

A third rule for preserving the unity of sentences, is,/©, 
f^ee/i clear of ail unnecessary parentheses^ 

On some occasions, when the sense is not too long sus-^ 
pended by them, and when they are introduced in a pro- 
per place, they may add both to the vivacity and to the 
energy of the sentence. But for the most, part their efljcct 
is extremely bad. Thej^ are wheels within wheels, sen- 
tences in the midst of sentences j the perplexed method of 



The pai*eiitheM» m tfi» sentence »sttilting asndf proper ; 
" And- was the ransome paid ? It was ; and paid 
*fc (What cm. exalt tb^ baianty^ more ?) for tkee.'^ 
BtitiD<:the foUowing aenteno^ wc; beecMner senui^k o€ a» 
impKoprioty in.thie, u»fi.o^its.. « If ycmr heattsr 9«on»tfy re**^ 
pnmh. fpM fcr ^ worone ch9io9 you; barer made».(a» there 
K time for repentance and retreat ; and a return to wiadontu 
Ij :iI;7CLJs hgnourable,) bcjthink yourselves that the evil i» 
not iitreparable/* Tt would be inuch better to express in» 
separate sentence, the thoughts contained in this parenthe^ 
sis ; thxi^ : ** Tf your hearts secretly reproach you for ^b&, 
wrong choice you have made, bethink yourselves that the 
evil is not irreparable. Still there is dme for repentance an^ 
retreat ; and a return ^o wisdom is always honourable/*'* 

cwji^vmi nil 

Of tUff S^MEvarHiof a -Sfewuj^rjR 

Thethiiid requisite of apBrfiyct sonteWECviS) Strmtgt^ 

By this is meant such a disposi'-ion and management of 
the several words and member^, as shall bring out the sense 
to the best advantage, and give evei^ word; and* evety^ 
member, its due weight and force. 

A sentence may be clear, it may^ aliso be compact in allv 
itspaits^ or have tiw requisitte unity^ and yet by some cir* 
cumstjmce in the sti'ucture, it may fuil in- that, strength of 
imprestsion, which a bettei* management would- have pro*» 
duce^ 

The^rs^ rule for promoting the strength of Wsentdn(»i^^ 
is, to firime it of all redundom word^ and-inembersr,. 

It is a: general m-^xim,. that any woixis which. da not add- 
some iuiportance to the meaning of a sentence, ahvaj'ip iur 
jure it. Care should therefore bs exercised .with, respect to., 
synonymous v/ords, expletives^ circumlocutions, tautolo- 
gies, and; the expression of unnecessary circumstances. The 
attention becomes remiss, when vrords.ane multiplied, withr 
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out a correspondent multiplication of ideas. " Content 
with deserving a triumph, he refused the honour of it ;" i& 
better language than to say, « Being content with deserv- 
ing it," &c. 

" In the Attic commonwealth," says an author," it was 
the privilege and birthright of every citizen and poet, to 
rail aloud and in public.'* Better simply thus: "IntJie 
Attic commonwealth, it was the privilege of every citizen 
to rail in public." 

Another expresses himself thus ; *< Thcyt^etumcd back* 
again to the same city from whence they came forth ;" in- 
stead of, « They returned to the city whence they came." 
The five words, back^ a^can^ sajncy Jrom^ and forth^ arc 
mere expletives, that have neither use nor beauty, and are 
therefore to be regarded as encumbrances. 

The word but is often improperly used with that ■: as, 
« There can be no doubt bia that he seriously means what 
he s^ys." It is not only useless, but cumbersome : " There 
can be no doubt tlmt he seriously means what he says." 
By transposing the parts of the sentence, we shall im- 
mediately perceive the propriety of bjiiitting this word : 
« That he seriously means what he saysi there can be na 
doubt.'* 

** I am honestly, seriously, and unalterably of opinion, 
that nothing can possibly be more incurably and emphati- 
cally destructive, or more decisively fatal, to a kingdom, 
than the introduction of thoughtless dissipation, and \h& 
pomp of lazy luxury." Would not the full import of this 
noisy sentence be better expressed thus i " I am of opinion,, 
that nothing is more ruinous to a kingdom, than luxury, 
and dissipation." 

Some writers use much circumlocution in expressing their 
ideas. A considerable one, for so very simple a thing as a 
man's wounding himself^ says, " To mangle, or wound, his 
outward form and constitution, his natural limbs or body." 

But on some accasions, circumlocution has a peculiar 
force ; as in the following sentence : *' Shall not the Jud^ 
"'' the earth do ri^htr* 
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In the sentences which follow, the ill effects of tautology 
appear. 

« So it is, that I must be forced to get home, partly by 
stealth, and partly hy force, ^* 

wJNever did Atticus succeed better in ^gaining the wm- 
versal love and esteem of all men,^' 

The subsequent sentence contains several unnecessary 
circumstances. ^' On receiving this information, he arose, 
went out, saddled his horse, mounted him, and rode to 
town." All is implied in saying, « On receiving this in- 
formation, he rode to town." 

This manner, however, in a certain degree, is so strongly 
characteristic of the simple style of remote ages, that, in 
books of the highest antiquity, particularly the Bible, it is 
not at all ungi'aceful. Of this kind are the following scrip- 
tural phra ses. " He lifted up his voice, and wept." « He 
Opened his mouth and said.'* It is tnie, that, in strictness, 
they are not necessary to the narration, but they are of 
some importance to the composition, as bearing the ve- 
nerable signature of ancient simplicity. It may, on this 
occasion, be further observed, that the language of the pre- 
sent translation of the Bible, ought not to be viewed in an 
exceptionable light, though some parts of it may appear to 
be obsolete. From universal admission, this language has 
become so familiar and intelligible, that in all transcripts 
and allusions, except where the sense is evidently injured, 
it ought to be carefully preserved. And it may also be 
justly remarked, that, on religious subjects, a frequent re- 
currence of scripture-language is attended with ; peculiar 
force and propriety. 

Though it promotes the strength of a sentence, to con- 
tract a round about method of expression, and to lop off 
excrescences, yet we should avoid the extreme of pruning 
too closely : some leaves should be left to shelter and sur- 
round the fruit. Even synonymous expressions may, on 
some occasions, be Used with propriety. One is, when 
ap obscurer term, which we cannot well avoid employing, 
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need^ telle t^icpkined^f one Hiait-is deaf>er. The ofther 
iB^ when the language, of the emotions is exhibited, Fjtao^ 
IWi sataraUy ^elk ^oiiitscibJQC^ : and lorhen therbader 
also feels interested, repetition aird synGmoRvy iave Ire- 
q\ienllf an -agraeable €>Sict» 

The following passage, taken from Addison, who dc* 
lighted in a full tod flowing style, may, bjr some persons, . 
be deemed not rery exceptionable. " But there is nckthixig 
that mafces its way more directly to the "sowl ^an beauty, 
Which immefdiately diffuses a -secret satasfaction and com- 
placency through the imagination, and gives a fimarhing t» 
any thing that is great or uncommon. The very first dis- 
covery of it strikes the mind with inward joy, and spreads 
a-cheerftilfiess and delight through all its faculties." Scnzie 
degree of verbosity may be discovered in these sentences, 
as phrases are repeated which seem little more than the 
echo of one anoUier; such di&^-^iffusir^ %axh/acti(m and 
complacency through the imaginadon^'^^riking the mind vrUk 
inward joy^-^fxr ending cheerfulnesg and deUght throtigh all 
it9 faculties, I^t, perhaps, some redundancv is more 
aHowabk on such lively subjects, than it would oe on other 
occaiiaoKia. 

AffeerremoTingsupeffluities, the^erowd rale^protia^ 
tiTig the strength of a sentence, is, to attend fjarttcukrhf to 
the wee ef -cofiulativeBy rehtivee^-emd ail theparUcks ^etnphyed 
Jtr tfxomtiott and eonnexim* 

These little words Aii/, anil^ or, wMck^ nvkose^ where y 
then^ thtref^re^ becauscy &c. are frequently the most import- 
ant words of any ; they are the joints or hinges upon which 
all sentences turn ; and, of course, much of their strength 
must depend upon such particles. The vaneties in using 
them are, indeed, so many, that no pardcular system of 
rules respecttn|y them canbc^ven. Some dw^rvations, 
tending to illustrate the rule, may, however, be mentioned. 

What is called splitUng particles, or separating a prepo- 
sition from the noun which it governs, is to be avoided. 
As if I should say, «« Though virtue borrows no assistance 
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frotn> yet it may <^en be accompomed hy^ Uie advantages 
of £^rtuae." Here we are put to a stand ift thought, being 
ob%ed to rest a. liiile on the preposition by itself, which, 
at the same time, carries no ^ni&cancy, tiU ttris joined to 
its proper substantive. 

Some writers needlessly multiply demonstratire and re^- 
lative particles, by the frequent use of such phraseology as 
this : " There is nothing which disgusts us sooner than the 
empty pomp, of language." In Introducing a subject, ov 
laying down a proposition, to which we demand particular 
attenticm, this sort of style i» very proper ; but, on common 
occasions, it is better to express ourselves more simply and 
briefly : " Nothing disgusts us sooner than the empty pomp 
of language.** 

Other writers ma,Ve a practice of omitting the relatdrc, 
where they th«ik the meaning can be understood v^ithout 
it J as, " The man I love ;" ^ The dominions we possessed, 
and the conquests we. made.'' But though this ellipcicai 
style 4s intelli^iUe] aBd is allowable in conversatiffli and 
^pisjtoiar,y writing, yet in bX\ writings of a serious and 
dignified kind^ it oiighli toi be avmded* There, the te^ 
lative should always be inserted in its- proper place, and 
the construction filled up. " The man whom I love.** 
« The dominicMas which, we possessed, and the conquests 
which we made." 

Widi regard to ^e copulative particle andy which oc- 
CttTS so frcqueiitly m all kinds of composition, several ob- 
servations are to be made. First, it is evident, that the un- 
necessary repetition of it enfeebles style. Tlie following 
sentence from Sii' William. Temple, will serve for an in* 
stance. He is speajdng of the refinement of the French 
language : " The academy, set up by Cardinal Richelieu, 
to amuse the mts of that age and country, and divert them 
from raking into his politics and mmistry, brought this into 
vogue ; awe? the French wits have, for this last age, been 
wholly turned to the refinement o£ their style and lan- 
guage ; andy indeed, w&h such success, that it can haidiv 
C c 
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be equalled, and runs iequally through their verse and their 
prose." Here are no fewer than eight ands in one sentence. 
Some writers often make their sentences drag in this man- 
ner, by a careless multiplication of copulatives. 

But in the next place, it is worthy of observation, that 
though the natural use of the conjunction and, is to join 
objects together, yet in fact, by dropping the conjunction, 
we often mark a closer connexion, a quicker succession of 
objects, than when it is inserted between them. " I came, 
I saw, I conquered," expresses with more force the rapi- 
dity and quick succession of conquest, than if connecting 
particles had been used. 

On the other hand, when we seek to prevent a quick 
transition from one object to another, when we are making 
some enumet8don,in which we wish that the objects should 
appear as distinct from each other as possible, and that the 
mind should rest, for a moment, on each object by itself, 
copulatives may be muMplied with peculiar advantage. 
As when an author says, ^^ Such a man might. fail a victim 
to power ; but truth, and reason, and liberty, would fall 
wi^ him.^' Observe, in the following enumeration made by 
the Apostle Paul, what additional weight and distinctness 
are given to each particular, by the repetition of a conjunc- 
tion : " I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from tlie love, of God.** 

The words designed to mark thetransiti(m from one sen- 
tence'to another, and the connexion between sentences, are 
sometimes very incorrect, and perform their ofik:e in an im- 
perfect and obscure manner. The following is an example 
of thi s kind of inaccuracy. " By greatness, I do not mean 
the bulk of any single object only, but the largeness of a 
whole view. Such are the prospects of an o^en champaign 
country, a vast uncultivated desert," &c. The word suc/i 
signifies of that nature or quality, which necessarily pre-' 
supposes some adjective, or word descriptive of a quality 
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going before, to which it refers. But, in the foregoing 
sentence, there is no such adjective. The author had 
spoken of greatness in the ab&tract only } and, therefore,^ 
such has.no distinct antecedent to which yre can refer it. 
1rhe sentence Would have been introduced with more pro,- 
priety, by saying, To this class belongs or tinder this head 
are arranged^ the prospects, &c. 

• As connecdve particles are the hinges, tacks, and pins, 
by which the Avords in the same clause, the clauses in the 
same member, the members in the sanie sentence, and even 
the sentences in the same dfecourse, are united together, 
and their, relations suggested, so they should not be either 
too frequently repeated, awkwarety exposed to view, or 
made up of polysyllables, when shorter words would 2A 
well convey our meaning. J^otwithstanding thaty insomuch 
that^ forasmuch asy furthermore^ &c. are tedious words, 
which tend to overload stod perplex a sentence. 

We shall conclude this head with two remarks on the 
subject of inserting or omitting the conjimctions. The first 
is, that the illative conjunctions, the casual, and the dis- 
junctive, when they suit the sense, can more rarely be dis- 
pensed with tlian the copulative, y The second is, that the 
omission of copulatives always succeeds best, when the con- 
nexion of the thoughts is either very close, or very distant. 
It is mostly in the intermediate cases that the conjunction 
is deemed necessary. When the connexion in thought is 
very distant, the copulative appears absurd; and when 
very close, supei'fluous. 

The third rule for promoting the strength of a sentence, 
Is, to dispose of the capital \uord, or ivords^ so that they may 
make the greatest imfiression. 

That there are, in every Sentence, such capital words 
on which the meaning principally rests, every one must 
see ; and that these words should possess a conspicuous and 
distinguished place, is equally plain. For the most part, 
with us, the important words are placed in the beginning 
of the sentence. So in the following passages; "Silver 
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and gold have I none ; but sudi as I have^ give I unto 
thee/' &c. *' Your fathers, where are they ? and the pro-, 
phets, do. they live for ever ?" 

Sometimes, howeyer, when "we intend to ^ve weight to 
a sentence, it is of advantage to suspend , the meaning for 
a little, and then bring it out foil at the close. « Thus,'* 
says an author, « on whatever side we contemplate this 
ancient writer, what principally strikes us, is hb wonder- 
foi invention." 

Ti» accompUsii this end, the placing of capital words m 
a conspicuous x>art of the switence^ the natural order of our 
language must sometimes be mverted. According to this 
natural order, the nominative has tiie first place, the Teri> 
the second^ and the objective, if it be an active verb tha* 
is employed, has the third> Circumstances follow the 
lK)minative, the verb, or tl^ objective, as they happen to 
belong to any of them. " Diana of tiae Ephesians is great,**^ 
is the natural order of the sentence. But its strength is in- 
creased by inversion, thus : '* Great is^ Diana of the Eplke- 
sians." « I profess, in the sincerity of my heart," &c. is 
the natural order of a circumstance* Inverted thus : « la 
the sinceiity of my heart, I profess," &c. 

Some authors greatly invert t^ natural ordeir of sen- 
tences ; others write mostly in a natural style. Each me- 
thod has its advantages. The inverted possesses strcnglii, 
dignity, and vsiriety : the other, more nature, ease, and 
simplicity. We shall give an instance of each method, 
taken from writers of considerable eminiaice. The first is 
of the inverted prder. The author is» speaking of the 
misery of vice, «* This, «s to the complete immoral state, 
19, what of their own accord, men readily remark. Where 
there is this absolute degeneracy, this total apostacy. from 
all candour, truth, or equity, there are few who do not see 
and acknowledge the misery which is consequent. Seldom 
is the case misconstrued^ when at worst. The misfortune 
is, that we look not on this depravity, nor consider how it 
stands in less degrees. As if, to be absolutely immoral, 
were indeed, the greatest misery 5 but to be so in a little 
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degree, should be no tttisery or harm at all. Which, to 
allow, is just as reasonable as to own, that itis the greatest 
ill of a body to be in the utmost manner maimed or dis- 
torted ; but that to lose the use only of one hmb, or to 
be impaired in some single organ or member, is no ill wor- 
thy the leas-t notice." Here is no violence done to the lan- 
guage, though there are many inversions. 

The following is an example of natural construction r 
« Our sight is the most perfect, and the most delightful, of 
all our senses. It fills the mind with the largest variety 
of ideas, converses with its objects at the greatest distance, 
and continues the longest in action, without being tired, or. 
satiated witlf its proper ei^oyments. The sense of feeling 
can, indeed, give us a notioii of extension, shape, and all 
other ideas that eliter at the eye except colours ; but, at 
the same time, it is very much straitened and confined in 
its operations,'* Sec. . 

But whether we use inversion or not, and in whatever 
part of the sentence we dispose of the capital words, it is 
always a point of consequence, that these capital words 
should stand clear and disentangled from any other words 
that would clog them. Thus, when there ai« any circum- 
stances of time, place, or other limitations, which the prin- 
cipal object of our sentence requires to have connected 
with it, we must take care to dispose of them, so as not to 
cloud that principal object, nor to bui^y it under a load of 
circumstances. This will be made clearer by an example. 
" If, whilst they profess only to please, they secretly advise, 
and give instruction, they may now perhaps, jas well as 
formerly, be esteemed, with justice, the best and most 
honourable among authors." This is a well constructed 
sentence. It contains a great many circumstances and ad- 
verbs necessary to qualify the meaning ; ow/y, secretly^ as 
weilj fier/m/iSy now^^ 'unth jmtice^ foi-merly ; yet these are 
placed so properly, as neither to embarrass, nor weaken 
the sentence ; while that whi<;lris the capital object in it, 
viz. « being justly esteemed the best and most honourable 
C c 2 
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among aulhors^'^ bofftes out hi t^e «i»nelu^o» olea? a&d 
detached, atid poeacBses xti proper plaee. See, now, what 
would hare k^en the ell^et of a difibrent aniuig«]»e&t ; 
'^ If, whilst they piofess to pleeise onlf^ tliey advise and give 
instruction secretly, they may be esteemed* the best andl 
most honourable amoiig authors, with justice^ periiaps, 
now as well as formerly.** Here we have preeisely tfic; 
same words,, and the same sense ; but by meana of the 
circumstances being so intermingled as to clog the capital 
word&, the whole becomes feeble and pei^plexea. 

Thejburth rule for promoting the strength ofsentBnces,. 
is, thai a weaker assertion op /iropoeitiim shotikL ntoer eome 
aficr a strottger on<* ; and that^ mohen our ^mttttct €onmt9 of 
tV90 member*^ the longer s/touidy generatiy^^be tte caudadrng 
one. 

Thus, to say, « When our passions have forsaken us,. 
we flatter ourselves with the belief that we hare ibrsaken 
them,*" is both more easy and more clear, tiran to begm 
with the longer pait of the proposition : " We flatter our- 
selves with the belief that we have forsaken our passi<m6, 
when they have forsaken us.'* 

In general, it is agreeable to find a sentence rising upot^ 
Us, and gromng in its importance, to the very last word, 
when this construction can be managed v^dthout afSectatkm. 
« If we rise yet higher," says Addison, ^ and consider the 
fixed stars as so many oceans of flame, that are each of 
them attended with a different set of planets ; and still dis- 
cover new firmaments and new lights, that are sunk fur- 
ther in those unfathomable depths of ether ; we are lost in- 
such a labyrinth of suns and worlds, and confounded with, 
the magnificence and. immensity of nature.'* 

Tht ffth rule for the strength of. sentences is, /a ovorVf 
concluding them ivtth a7i adverb^ a firepontU^nj ar any incvn^ 
eiderable %vord^, 

Agreeably to this rule, "w^e should not conclude with any 
of the particles, of^ toyfroin^ xiithy by, Fof" instance^ it is a 
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gpeat deal Jfcetur to say, *< Avaiiac i»< a ciime ef vrhkh 
^ti^^'meft Mieiten giMky^^ thaft to sayy ^^Aranceis a 
cfimie wtekii wise men «*€ often guilty of.** Thw k a 
pboasttology which all correct writers slmn ; andwklv re&flon. 
ForastheimixlicantHft hel^ pestkig a little, on the import 
of the word w hicb close* tbo sef»tence, it must be disagret- 
ablis t» be Uft pausing on a %voFd, whkb (foes not, by itself, 
produce any kW. 

Forth* same reason^, verbs which jwx» used in accmt- 
pound sensfe, wkh some of these i)i7epo«bioi)% aroy tjbou^ 
not so bad, yet still not proper conckisions of a petiod t 
SQch as> bring affW^j knj M4 qfi eeme xw^r ta, €lecar ttfi^ and 
many other of this kind ; instead of which, if we can em- 
ploy a simple verb, it always terminates the sentence wkh 
more strength. Even the pronoun tV, should, if possible,, 
be avoided in the conclusion : especially when it is joined, 
with some of the prepositions ; as, with iV, in it^ to it. We. 
shall be sensible of this in the following sentence. « Therse 
is not in my opinion, a more pleasmg ^d triumphant 
consideraliottin religion, than this, of the perpetual pro«^ 
gress which the soul makes towards the perfection of its 
nature, without ever, arriving at a period in it,^*^ Howitoiuch 
DK>i9agjneeabletlie sentence, i£ it had been so; consk^cted 
aa to- close %vith.tite ^woit^fieriod V. 

Beiddes particles and pronouns, any phrase, which ex- 
presses a circumstance only, alway* appears^ badly in the 
rear of a sentence. We may judge of tlus by the following; 
passage :. " Let me therefore cohdude by repeating, that 
division has caused all the mischief we lament ; that imion» 
alone can retrieve it ; and that a great advance towards 
this union, was the coalitiou of parties, so happily begun^ 
so successfully carried on, and of late so unaccountably 
neglected ; to say no worse.** This last phrase, « to say no 
worse,** occasions a falling ofF at the end. The proper 
disposition of such chrcmnstances in a sentence, requires at- 
tention, in order to adjust the mso as shall consist equally 
with the perspieuitY- end the strength of the period.^— 
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Though necessary, parts, they are, however, like irregular 
stones in a building, which try the skill of an artist, where 
to place them with the least offence. But it must be re* 
membered, that the close is always an unsuitable place for 
them. Notwithstanding what has been said against con- 
cluding a period mth an adverb, &c. this must not be un- 
derstood to refer to such words, when the stress and signi- 
ficancy of the sentence rest chiefly upon them. In this 
case they are not to be considered as circumstances, but as 
the principal objects : as in the following sentence. « In 
their prosperity, my friends shall never hear of me, in 
their adversity, always." Here, i^ never" and ** always** 
being emphaticai words, were to be so placed as to make 
a stroi^ impression. 

The sixth rule relating to the strength of a sentence, 
is, that J in the members of a sentence^ where two things are 
compared ®r contrasted with one another ; where either a 
resemblance or an opfiositioh is intended to be expressed ; some 
resemblance^ in the language and construction^ should be pre- 
served. For when the things themselves corresfiond to each 
other J we naturally exfiect to find a similar corresfiondence in 
th^ words 

Thus, when it is said, ^ The wise, man b happy when, 
he gains his own approbation ; the fool, when he recom- 
mends himself to the applause of those about him ;" the op- 
position would have been more complete, if it had been ex- 
pressed thus : " The wise man is happy when he gains hia 
own approbation ; the fool, when he gains that of others,"" 

" A friend exaggerates, a man's virtues ; an enemy in- 
flames his crimes." Better thus : " A friend exaggerates 
a man's virtues ; an enemy, his crimes." 

The following passage from Pope's PreEace to his Ho- 
rner, fully exemplifies the rule just given t " Homer was 
the greatest genius ; Virgil, the better artist : in the one* 
\ye most admire the man ; in the other, tlie work. Homer 
hurries us with a commanding impetuosity ; Virgil leads us 
with an attractive majesty. Homer scatters with a gener- 
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©lis profusion ; VirgU besto\ra tv'ith a careftii magnificence. 
Homer, lifcB the Nile, pours out his riches witlia sudden 
aver8«w j Virgil, like a river in its banks, with a constant 
streaon/'^PerkKlsthus constructed, when introduced with 
propriety^ and not returning too often,. have a* sensible 
beauty. But we must beware of carrying our attendon 
to this beauty too far. It ou^ht only to be occasionally 
stuped, when comparison or opposition of objects naturally 
leacb to it. If such a^construction a& this be aimed at, in 
all our sentences, it leads t© a dtsagreeabk uniformity ; 
produces a regidarly rct\iming clink in the period, which 
tires the ear ; and plaiidy discovers affectat»n% 

The seventh rule for promoting the strength and effect of 
sefttencesi, is, to attend to the hafvwmf atid €day ftwf of the 
vfQpda and members. 

Sound is a quality much inferior tp sense ; yet such a» 
must not be disregarded. For, as long as sounds are the 
vehicle or conveyance for our ideas, there will be a very 
considerable connexion between the idea which is con- 
veyed, and the nature of the sound which conveys it. *-- 
Tieasing ideas, and forcible reosqning, c^ hardly be trans- 
mitted to the mind, by means of harsh ^d disagreeable 
sounds. The mind revolts at iSuch feounds, and the im- 
pression of the sentiment must consequently be weakened- 
The observations which we have to make on this subject, 
respect the, choice of words ; their arrangement ; the order 
and disposition of the members ; and the cadence or close 
of sentences. 

We begin with the choice of words* It is evident, 
that words are most agree ^bje to t,he ear, when they are 
composed of smooth and liquid sounds, in which there is 
a proper intermixture of vowels and cc»i sonants ; without 
too many harsh censcK^nts rubbing against each other ; or 
too manV open vowels in succession, to cause a hiatus, or 
jdiaagreeajak apertare of the naouth. ^ 

It may always be assumed as a principle, that wl^atever 
TSDunds are difficult in pronunciixtion, arc, in the same pro- 
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portion, harsh and painful to the ear. Vowels give soft-» 
ness ; consonants, strength to the sound of words. The 
melody of language requires a just proportion of each; and 
the construction will be hurt, will be rendered either grating 
or effeminate, by an excess of either. Long words are com-' 
monlymore agreeable to the ear than nK>nosyllables. They 
please it by the composition or succession of sounds which 
they present to it ; and accordingly, the most harmonious 
languages abound most in them. Among words of any 
length, tliose are the most melodious, which do not nm 
wholly either upon Igng or short syllables, but are com-^ 
posed of an intermixture of them : such as refient^ ftroducey 
wtrnderful^ velocity ^ celerity ^ iiidependent^ imfietuosity. 

If we would speidc forcibly and effectually, we nmst avoid 
the use of such words a$ the following: 1. Such as are com- 
posed of words already compounded, the several parts of 
which are not easily, and therefore not closely united : as, 
" Unsuccessfulness, wrongheadednes^^ tenderheartedness .•"' 
^ 2. Such as have the syllables, which immediately follow 
the accented syllable, crowded with consonants that do 
not easily coalesce ; as, " Questionless^ chroniclersy coiiventi- 
clers ;'* 3. Such as have too many syllables following the 
accented syllable : as, ^^ Primarily y cursorily^ summarily^ 
fiereinfitoriness :^* 4. Such as have a short or Unaccented 
syllable repeated, or followed by another short or unac- 
cented syllable very much resembling : as, " HoKly^ sillily^ 
lotvUly^ farriery, ** A little harshness, by the collision of 
consonants, which nevertheless our organs find no digi- 
culty in articulating, and which do not suggest tp the 
hearer the disagreeable idea eitlier of precipitation or of 
stammering, is by no means a sufficient reason for suppress 
sing a useful term. The words hedg*d^ fledg*dy wedg'd^ 
drtulg'dy grudg^dy adjudg^dy which some have thought tery 
offensive, are not exposed to theobjections which lie against 
the words above mentioned. We should not do well to in- 
troduce such hard and strong soimds too frequently ; but 
when they are used sparingly and properly, they have eveifc 
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a good effect. They contribute to that variety in sound 
-which is advantageous to language. 

The next head, respecting the harmony which results 
from a proper arrangement of words, is a point of greater 
nicety. For, let the words themselves be ever so well 
chosen, and well sounding, yet, if they be ill disposed, the 
melody of the sentence is utterly lost, or greatly impaired. 
That this is the case> the learners will perceive by the fol- 
lowing examples. " Pleasures simple and moderate always 
are the best ;** it would be better to say, " Simple and mo- 
•derate pleasures are always the best." « Office or rank may 
be the T:ecompense of intrigue, versatility, or flattery ;" 
better thus, « Rank or oflice may be the recompense of 
flattery, versatility, or intrigue," " A great recommenda- 
tion of the guidance offered by integrity to us, is, that it 
is by all men easily understood :" better in this form ; " It 
is a great recommendation of the guidance offered to us 
l)y integrity, that it is easily understood by all men." In 
the following examples, the words are neither selected nor 
arranged, so as to produce the most agreeable effect. « If 
we make the best of our life, it is but as a pilgrimage, with 
dangers surrounding it :" better thus, " Our life, at the 
best, is a pilgrimage, and dangers surround, it." " We see 
that we are encumbered withr difficulties, which we cannot 
prevent :" better, « We perceive ourselves involved in dif- 
ficulties that cannot be avoided." " It is plain to any one 
who views the subject, even slightly, that there is nothing 
here that is without allay and pure :'' improved by this 
form ; " It is evident to the slightest inspection, that noth- 
ing here is unallayed and pure." 

We may take, for an instance of a sentence remarkably 
harmonious, the following from Milton's Treatise on Edu- 
x:ation : " We shall conduct you to a hill-side, laborious in- 
deed, at the first ascent ; but else so smooth, so green, so 
lull of goodly prospects, and melodious ^ sounds on every 
side, that the harp of Orpheus was not more charming." 
Every thing in this sentence conspires to promote the har- 
mony. The words are well chosen j full of liquids, and 
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«oft sounds ; lado^i^usj ^nwothj greejij jnocdZy, mthi&ous^ 
charming ; and these woi'ds so artfuUy arranged, tbali, were 
we to alter the situation of any one of them, we should, 
presently, be sensible of the melody's suffering. 

To promote this harmomous arrangement of words, the 
following general directions will be ibund of some ^kMG. 
I at, When tiie preceding word ends with a vowel, let the 
subsequent one begin with a consonant ; and vice vfr^. A 
true friend^ a cruel enemyy are smother and easier ti9 the 
vwce, than a true umon^ a cruel deHroyer. But when it is 
more perspicuous or convenient, &>r vowels or consonants 
to end one word and begin the next, it is proper that Uie 
vowels be a long and short one ; and that the consonants 
be either liquid and a mute, or liquids of different sorts : 
ihvL^y a lovely qffffiring ; a purer design ; a calm retreat ; are 
more fluent than, a Imttfiy umon^ a brief fietition^ a cheap 
triumph^ a putrid diitem/ier, a calm matron^ a clean nurse. 
From these examples the student wiU perceive the im- 
portance of accurately understanding the nature of vowels 
and consonants, liquids and mutes i with the connexion 
and influence which subsist amongst them* 3d, In general, 
a considerable number of long or short words near one ano* 
ther should be avoided. *' Disappointment in our ex-f 
pectaUons is wretchedness :*' better thus ; " Disappointed 
hope is misery." « No coursie of joy can please us long ;'* 
better, " No course of enjoyment can delight us long.'* A 
susccession of words having the same accent on their syl- 
lables, whether it be long or short, should aUK> bp avoided. 
^^ James was needy, feeble, and fearful :" improved tiius, 
*' James was timid, feeble, and destitute .•' « They could 
not be happy ; for he was silly, pettish, and sullen.:" bet- 
ter thus ; « They could not be happy ; for he was simple, 
peevish, and gloomy.'* 3d, Words which bogin alike, or 
"end alike, must not come together ; and the last syllable of 
the preceding word, should not be the same as the first syl- 
lable of the subsequent one. It is not so pleasing ^nd har- 
monious to say, *< This is a convenient contiivance ;*' « He 
is an indulgent parent ;** <^ She J)ehave3 with uniform for- 



tftaSty ;V as) <« This is* a useful contrivance ;" " He is a 
laffl*tpaicttt^i** "Sfee behaves ynih unvaried formality." 

We pro6eed'tb consider the members of a sentence, with 
regardHty harmony, l^hey should not be too long, nor dis- 
. proportionate to each other. Wlien they have a regular 
md proportional (tivision, they are miich easier to the voice, 
are more clearly understood, and better remembered, thaft 
^wfeen this rule is not attended to : for whatever tires the 
voicfe, andtoffcnds'the ear is apt to mar the strength of the 
expression^ and to degrade the sense of the author. And 
tliis is asulficieht gromid for paying attention to the order 
and ^ proportion- of sentences, and the different parts of 
^hicti they coaaist. The following passage exhibits senten- 
ces^ wherein ^thediffererit members are proportionally ar- 
floigeds 

Tetttple, speaking isarcaidcaljy of man, says ; " But his 
lirideis gteater than his ign'orante, and what he wants hi 
Itnowle^^ ^^ suppHes by snff]:ciency. When he has looked 
about him as far as he catl, he concludes there is no more 
t6' bef ^i^rt ; ^w*hen he is at the end of his line, he is at the 
bottom of the ocean ; when he has shot his best, he is sure 
nonec^erdidf or ever can, $hoot better, or beyond it. His 
own reason hef holds to be the certain measure of truth ; 
asd'his :own knowledge, of what is possible in nature." 
Here every tfeittg is at once esasy to the breath, grateful to 
thcfear^ and intelligible to the understanding. S^ another 
^example of the satnfe kind, in the 17th and 18th verses <3f 
the 3d chapter of the prophet Habakkuk. We may remark 
here, that our present version of the Holy Scriptures, espe- 
cially of the Psalms, abounds with instances of an harmo- 
nious arrahgemerit of the words and members of sentences. 

In the foitofwin^g quotation from Tillotson, we shall be- 
come sensible of aneffect very different from that of the 
preceding sentences. « This discourse, concerning the easi- 
ness of the Divine commands, does all along suppose and 
adcnowledge the difficuhics'of the first entrance upon a ro- 
ligious course ; except only in those persons who have had 
the happiness to be trained up to religion, by the easy and 
Dd 
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insensible degrees of a pious and virtuous education." 
Here there is some'degree of jbarshness and unpleasantness) 
owing principally to this, that there is properly no more 
than one pause or rest in the sentence, falling betwixt the 
two members into which it is divided ; each of which is so 
long as to occasion a considerable stretch of the breath in 
pronouncing ii. 

With respect to the cadence or close of a sentence, care 
should be taken, that it be not abrupt, or unpleasant. The 
following instances may be sufficient to show the propriety 
of some attention to this part of the rule. ^ Viitue, dili- 
gence, and industry, joined with good temper and pru- 
dence, are prosperous in general." - It would be better 
thus : " Virtue, diligence, and industry, joined with good 
temper and prudence, have ever been found the surest road 
to prosperity." An author speaking, of the Trinity, ex- 
presses himself thus : " It is a mystery which we firmly 
l>elieve the truth of, and humbly adore the depth of.*' 
How much better would it have been by this transposition : 
** It is a mystery, the truth of which we firmly believe, 
and the depth of which we humbly adore." 

In order to give a'sentence this proper close, the longest 
member of it, and the fullest words, should be reserved to 
the conclusion. But in the distributioi; of the members, 
tmd in the cadence of the period, as well as in the senten- 
ces themselves, variety must be observed ; for the, nund 
soon tires with a frequent repctitictn-of the sa|ne tone. 

Though attention to the words and members, and the 
close of sentences, must not be neglected, yet it must also 
be kept within proper bounds. Sense has its own harmony ; 
and in no instance should perspicuity, precision, or strength 
of sentiment, be sacrificed to sound. All unmeaning words, 
introduced merely to round the period, or fill up the me- 
lody, are great blemishes in writing. They are childish 
and puerile ornaments, by which a sentence always loses 
more in point of weight, than it can gain by such additions 

'ts sound. 
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'». CHAPTER IV. 

Of Ff CURES of Speech » 

The FOURTH requisite of a perfect sentence, is a jutli- 
cioiis use of the Figures of Speech. 

As figurative language is to be met with in almost every 
sentence ; and, when properly employed, confers beauty 
and strength on composition ; some knowledge of iuippcais 
to be indispensable to the scholars, who are learning to form 
their sentences with perspicuity, accuracy, and force. V/e 
shall, tfierefore, enumerate the principal figures, and giv j 
them some explanation. 

In general, Figures of Speech imply some departure 
from simplicity of expression ; the idea, which v.re mean to 
convey is expressed in a particular manner, and with some 
circumstance added, which is designed to render the im- 
pression more etrong and Yi\id. When I say, for instance, 
" That a good man enjoys comfort in the midst of adver- 
sity ;'* I just express m,y thoughts in the simplest manner 
possible : but when I say, " To the upright there ariscth 
light in darkness ;*' the same sentiment is expressed in a 
figurative style; anew circumstance isintroduced ; "light,*^* 
is put in the place of " comfort,' and " darkness" is used 
to suggest the idea of", adversity.*' In the same manner, 
to say, " It is impossible, by any search we can miike, ta 
explore the Divine Nature fully," is to make a simple pro- 
position : but when we say, " Canst thou, by searching, 
find out the Lord ? Canst thou, find. out the Almighty to 
perfection? It is high as heaven, what canst thou do? 
deeper than hell, what canst thou know ?" this introduces a 
figure into style ; the pi'oposition being not only expressed, 
but with it admiration and astonishment. ^ 

But though figures imply a deviation from what may 
be reckoned the most simple form of speech, we are not 
thence to conclude, that they imply any thing uncommon, 
or unnatural. On many occasions, they are both the most 
natural, and the most common method of uttering our sen- 
timents. It would be very difficult to compose any die- 
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course without using them often ; nay^ there are few sen- 
teilces of considerable length? in vrhich there ^oes not oc- 
cur some expression that may be termed a figure^ This 
being the case, we may see the necessity of some attention, 
ill order to understand thjcir nature and use. 

At the first rise of language, men would begin with 
giving names to the different objects which they discerped, 
or thought of. The stock of words wquW, then, be veiy 
small. As men's ideas multiplied, and their acquaintj^nce 
with objects increased, their store of np.mes and wordjs 
would also increase. But to the vast variety of objects .an<t 
ideas, no language is adequate. No language is so cop^us, 
as to have a separate word for every separate idea. Men 
naturally sought to abridge this labour of multiplying wqrds 
%vithout end ; and, in order to lay less^ burden on their 
memories, made one Vford, which they had afready appro- 
priated to a certfidn idea or object, stand also for some other 
idea or object, between which and the primarj one^ they 
found, or fancied, soiiie rehxtion. The names of spnsilitc 
objects, were the words most early introduced ; and were, 
by degrees, c:ttendedto those mcntat objects, of which men 
Lad more obscure conceptions, and to which they found it 
more difficult to assign distinct names. They borrowed^ 
therefore, the name of some sensible idea, where their ima- 
gination found some affinity. Thus, we speak of a fiiercing^ 
j idgment, and a clear head ; a soft or a hard heart ; a rough 
or a smooth behaviour. We sdiy.finflamedhy anger, warmed 
by love, snvelled with pride, melted into grief ;. and these are 
ajmost the only significant words wliich we have for such 
ideas. 

The principal ladvantages qf figures of speech, are the 
two following. 

First J They enricjii language, and render it more copi- 
ous. By their means, words and phrases are m^uMpUed 
for expressing all sorts of ideas ; fpr describing .e«en .the 
minutest differences ; the nicest shades and jpolours of 
thought ; which liio language could possibly do by proper 
words alone^ without assistance iroia Tropes, 

Secondiij, Tht ▼ frequently give us a much cleaver w4 
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more striking view of the principal object, than wc could 
have if it were expressed in simple terms, and divested of 
its accessory idea. By a well chosen figure, even conviction 
is assisted, and the impression of a truth upon the mind, 
made more lively and forcible than it would otl^erwise be. 
We perceive this in the following illustration of Young: 
« When we dip too deep in pleasure, we always stir a sedi- 
ment that renders it impure and noxious :" and in this in- 
stance : " A heart boiling with violent passions, will always 
send up infatuating fumes to the head.'* An image that 
presents so much congruity between a moral and a sensible 
idea, serves, like an argument from analogy, to enforce 
what the author asserts, and to induce belief. 

Having Qonsidered the general nature of figures, we pro- 
ceed next to particularize such of them as are of th$; most 
importance ; viz. Metaphor, Allegory, Comparison, Meto- 
nymy, Synecdoche, Personification, Apostrophe, Antithesis, 
Interrogation, Exclamation, and Amplification, or Climax. 

A Metaphor is a figure founded entirely on the resemblance 
which one object bears to another. Hence, it is much allied 
to simile or comparison, and is indeed no other than a 
comparison, expressed in an abridged form. When I suy 
of «ome great minister, " That he upholds the state like a 
pillar which supports the weight of a whole edifice," I fairly 
make-a comparison : but when I say of such a minister, 
« That he is the pillar of the state " it now becomes a me- 
taphor. In the latter case, the comparison between the mi- 
nister and a pillar is made in the mind ; but it is expressed 
' without any of the words that denote comparison. 

• The following are . examples of metaphor taken from 
* Scripture : " I will be unto her a Wall of fire round about, 
and will be the glory in the midst of her." <' Thou art my 
rock and my forti^ss." " Thy w;ord is a lamp to my feet, 
and a light to my path." ^* 

Rules to be observed in the use of metaphors. 

1. Metaphors^ a8 well as other figures^ should^ on no occa- 
sion be stuck onprofuselij ; and should aCnuays be such as ac- 
xordvnth the strain of our sentiment. The latter part of the 
D d 2. 
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fallowing passa^6 (mm a Imlel hiaitovian) h^ ifi thi» respect^ 
very exceptionuble. He w gMrtg an accciimt of the fe^ 
mous act d'parfiafmient against ilre^iridr mtfriiage^ 1ft Ettg^ 
land. « The bill," says he, '* utidefwem ft great, ntnttber 
of alteratioias and amendments, which weiHSJftot efleeled 
without violent contest. At length, howe^e^ it -^as Sbaf ed 
through both houses on the tide of a ^reat nrnjoiiitf 5 and 
steered into tiie safe harbour of royal appfobwrtion/* 

2. Care should be taken that the resemblance which ii (he 
fQundcUian of the metafihor^ be cbear and Jiersfiicuoiu^ flotfar^ 
fetched^ nor diffictUt to diacTuer, The transgression of this 
rule makes what arc called harsh or forced metaq^hors ; 
which are displeasing, because they puzzle the rea^r, and 
instead ofillu^rating the thought, render it pcrf>Itexe^ and 
intrictitc, 

3. In the third place, we should be careful, in thecon- 
duct of metaphors, nerver to jumble metofiborical and filahh 
language together. An author, addressing himself to the 
king, says : 

To thee the world its present homage paysr ^ 
The harvest early, but mature the/fnK><?. 

It is i^ain, that, had not the rhynoe n^nM him ta ihct 
choice of an improper phrase, he would have said,. 

The hamest early, but mature the crofi ; 
and so would have continued the figure which he had be- 
gun. Whereas, by dropping it unfinished, and by employ- 
ing the literal word " praise,**^ when we were expecting 
something that related to the harvest, the figure is broken,^ 
and the two members of the senft^nce htfve n<y suitabie tor-^ 
respondence to each other. 

4. We slioidld s^void makings two inconsistent metaphors 
meet on one object. Thit is w;hat is called /wwr«f metaphor, 
and is indeed, one of the greatest misapplications of this 
figure. One may be <' sheltered under tim po^rotisg^ of a 
grieat man ;'* but it would be wrong to say, « sheltered 
under a mask of dissimulation ;** as a mask conceals^ but 
does not shelter. Addison, in. hia letter from. Italy > says> 



f bpian^ ^ fity tftmggllng fMPit with pain^ 
That l6nf« to /ouMdk into a boldcHfctmft. 
The ttitiie, figarcd w a- hbiiae, may beM^tffed ; tittt %lit» 
nve speak of lafmchingi we tnake it a ^9ap ; Mid by iw lbrc<> 
df hn^gmsctbtt, cdii k be ^|)t>ostdbdtH a iKyrse Irtfilf a tkip 
at OTxe moment ; drtidltd, fo hindel* h fixMifl launtM^g<, 

The saitie author, elsetchere, says, <«irhettt is not a single 
view of human nature, which la not sulfeeient to extkigid^h 
the s^fc^s of pride.*' Observe the incohereiRre of thfc tMngsr 
here joined together ; making a view extingnhhy and ex^ 
tingiush «ee^. 

As metaphors ought nercr to be mixed» so they should 
not be crowded togtttlwr on the same object ; for the mind 
has difficulty in passing readily throu^ many diffei*ent 
views of the same object, presented in quick succession. 

The Imt rule concerning metaphors, is, that they be not 
too far fiiLtsued, If the resemWance, on which the ngiire is 
founded, be long dwelt upon, and cariied into all its mi* 
tiute circumstances, we tire the reccder, who soon groWB 
weary of this stretch of fancfy ; and we render our cfiscourse 
obscure, lliis if called aHxdfttng a metafihor. Authors of 
& lively and strong imaginadbn are apt to nm into thia 
exuberatice of metaphor. When, they hit rfpon a figure 
that pleases them, they are loth to part i^h it, and: frcv 
quently continue it so long, as to become tecUons and in* 
tricate. We may observe, for instance, how the following 
metaphor is spun out. 

Thy thoughts are vagabons ; all outward bound, 
'Midst sands,androcks, and storms, to cruise for pleasure ; 
Ifgun'd, dear bought ; and better missM than gaixiM. 
Fancy and sense, from an infected shore, 
Thy cargo brin^ ; and pestilence the prize : 
Then such a thirst, insati^k thirWj '' 

By fond mdulgence but inllam -d the more ; 
Fancy stitl crtiises, when poor sense is dr^d. 
An Megory may be regarded as a metaphor continued ; 
since it is the repre^irtation of some one thing by another 
that resembles it, and which i» made to stand for it. We 
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may take from the scriptures a very fine example of an 
allegory, in the 80th psalm ; where the people of Israel are 
represented under the imags of a vine ; and the figure 
is carried throughout with great exactness and beauty. 
" Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt : thou hast cast 
out the heathen and planted it. Thou preparedst room be- 
fore it ; and didst cause it to take deep root, and it filled 
the land. The hills were covered with the shadow of it ; and 
the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. She sent 
out her boughs into the sea, and h^r branches into the river. 
Why hast thou broken down her hedges, so that all they 
which pass by the way do pluck'her ? The boar out of the 
wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of the field doth de- 
vour it. Return, we beseech thee, O God of Hosts, look 
down from heaven, and behold gaid visit this vine !" See 
also Es&ekiel, xvii. 22—54. 

The first and principal requisite in the conduct of an alle- 
gory, is, that the Jiguratirve and the literal meaning be not 
mixed inconsistently together. Indeed, all the rules that 
were given for metaphors, may also be applied to alle- 
gories, on account ©f the affinity they bear to each other. • 
The only material difference between them, besides the 
one being sh^rt, and the other being prolonged, is, that a 
metaphor always explains itself by the words' that are con- 
nected with it in their proper and natural meaning: as, 
when I say, " Achilles was a lion ;" « An able minister is 
the pillar of the state ;" the "lion" and the "pillar" arc 
sufficiently interpreted by the mention of" Achilles" and 
the " minister," which I join ta them ; but an allegory is, 
or may be, allowed to stand less connected with the literal 
meaning, the interpretation not being so directly pointed 
out, but left to our own reflection. 

Allegory was a favourite method of delivering instruction 
in ancient times : for what we call fables or parables, are 
no other than allegories. By words and actions attiibuted 
to beasts or inanimate objects, the dispositions of men were 
figured ; and what we call the moral> is the unfigure^ sense 
or meaning of tlie allegory. 
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A 'Comfiarhfm or ««»&', ?is, nviicn the resenibknce her 
.Iween tsnyDbjeotsis ttPfireM^edin ,^9rm^ .»ad:gfeneraHy .•pur- 
sued more iiilly rtfaan the nature ofa nmetaphAr relinks r: «8 
mb^sx it is ssauU ^ The actions <of fpriotes are like those 
great Mvers, the.^miwe trf which evenly one bdacWs, hut 
their springs have been: seen by few." ** As the motnitains 
•are tTournd about ferusalem, a© the Lofdis .round about his: 
people/^ ^< BeboM ikow igood eoidhonr pleasant it is .for 
brethren to dwell together in unity ! It is like the precious- 
ointment) iiu:. ^and z& the dew that descended upon Ihe 
mountsins of Zion;" 

The adyanta^ of this figure arises ^from the illustcdtionj 
vthidh the simile employed gives to the principal dhject ; 
from the dearer view which it presents ; dr the more 
strong impression which it stamps upon the mind. Observe 
iCiVt effect of it in the following instance. The author is 
exjptlaining the distinction between the powers of sense an^ 
imagin?ition in the human mind. « As wax,^' says he, 
^ T/'J^d vjX \z adequate to the purpose of signature, if it 
had not the power to r:!tdn as ^^Has to receive theNim- 
ppesSk)n,'€he same iioldsof lihe »oul with respecttto seivse 
tmdii»aginatiGf». 'Sense is it^ receptive power; imagpna<> 
lion, its rcften^ve. Had it sen^e witihout ifinagmaticiss it 
^voitid not be -as wax, but as w jrter, where, thmtgh all rm« 
l>re«sions are inst^fy made, yet as «9on as J^y are made^ 
Ihty are instawt^y lost.** 

in campnTisons tjf tlas natare, iTne 'unSerattanQing is tfoti- 
csrned much more than ^ fancy : and thei»e»forie the rule's 
10 be dl>served, with respect to them, are, l*iat tSiey Ve 
clear, and thatfaey %z usefol ; that t%rey tend to i^ndet^ 
cur conception orf the principal object more flistlftct ; and 
tiKit they do not lead our view aside, and bewilder iit with 
any false light. We should always remember that simile* 
are not arguments. However sipt they may bej'firey xlo 
no mm-e than expbrni the writer^ 'sentkfifettt^ •; *ey ^lO 
not prove them to be founded on ti*«^. 

Xj^onjpd'rieQias ought not to be founded <Qn ^likene&sd^ 
^%iwh ace too fitjiit {»^ Ksmote, For tUepe, in place cdt 
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assisting) strain the mind to comprehend them, and throw 
no light upon the subject. It is also to be observed, that a 
comparison which, in the principal circumstances, carries 
a sufficiently near resemblance, may become unnatural and 
obseure, if pushed too far. Nojhing is more opposite to 
the design of this figure, than to hunt after a great number 
■of coincidences in minute points, merely to show how far 
the waiter's ingenuity can stretch the resemblance. 

A Metonymy is founded on the several relations, of cause 
and effect, container and contained, sign and thing signi-- 
fied. When we say : ** They read Milton," the cause is 
put instead of the effect ; meaning " Milton's works." 
On the other hand, when it is said, « Gray hairs should 
be. respected^" we put the effect for the cause, meaning by 
« gray hairs," old age, « The kettle boils," is a phrase 
where the name of the container is substituted for tliat of 
the thing; contained. " To assume the sceptre" is a com-- 
men expression for entering on royal authority ; the sigu 
being put for tlie thing signified* 

Wlicn the whole is put for a part, or a part for the 
whole ; a genus for a species, or a species for a genus ; in 
general, when any thing less, or any thing more, is put for 
the precise object meant ; the figure is then called a synec^ 
doche or Comfirthension, It is very c6n>mon, for instance, 
to describe a whole object by some remarkable part of it 5 
as when we say : " A fleet of twenty «ca7,*' in the place of 
*' Mfi8 ;" when we use the " head** for the " fieraon^^* the 
*' waves** for the " *<?a." In like manner, an attribute 
may be put for^ subject ; as, " Youth" for the " yoiing,'' 
the " deep" for the " sea j" and sometimes a subject fop 
its attribute. 

Personification or Proaofiofioeia^ is that figure by which 
we attribute life and action to inanimate objects. The use 
of this figure is very natural, and extensive : there is a won- . 
derful proneness in human nature, uncier emotion, to 
animate all objects. When we say, " the ground tlurets 
for ndn/' or, " the earth smlea with plenty j" when we 
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speak of " ambition's being restless *^ or, " a disease's being 
deceitful ,•** such expressions show the facility with which 
the mind can accommodate the properties of living crea- 
tures to things that are inanimate, or to abstract concep- 
tions of its own forming. The following are striking ex- 
amples from the Scriptures : " When Israel went out of 
Egypt, the house of Judah from a people of strange lan- 
guage ; the sea saw it, and fled : Jordan was driven back ! 
The mountains skipped like rams, and the little hills like 
lambs. What ailed thee, O thou sea ! that thou fleddest ? 
Thou Jordan, that thou vrast driven back ? Ye mountains, 
tiiat ye skipped* like rams ; and ye little hills, like lambs ? 
Tremble, thou earth, at the presence of the Lord, at the 
presence of the God of Jacob/* 

« The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for 
them ; and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose." 

Afiostrofihe is a turnifig off from the regular course of 
the subject, to address some person or thing ; as, " Death 
is swallowed up in victory. O death ! where is thy sting ? 
O grave ! where is thy victory ? 

The following is an instance of personification and apo- 
strophe united :. " O thou sword 6i the Loixl ! how long 
^vill it be ere thou be quiet ? put thyself up into thy scab- 
bard, rest and be still 1 How can it be quiet, seeing the 
Lord hath given it a charge against Askelon, and against; 
the sea-shore ? there hath he appointed- it." See also an ex- 
traordinary example of these figures, iir the 1 4th chapter 
of Isaiah, from the 4th to the 19th verse, where the pro- 
phet describes the fall of the Assyrian empire. 

. The next figure in order, is Antithesis. Comparison is 
founded on the resemblance ; antithesis, on the contrast or 
opposition of two objects. Confrast has always the effect, 
to make each of the contrasted objects appear in the stron- 
ger light. White, for instance, never appeal's so bright as 
when it is opposed to black ; and v/hen both are viewed 
together. An author, in his defence of a friend against the 



<«hsa^e Vrf^mujrdei*)' caBptessfs hinttcif thus-:: : " Ga9i^ yofi'.bc- 
]ieT«' that the •person' wfaom he sefttpled to^siayv^^^'h® 
might have done sot with full jnfttice^dika'CQaYeiiidDtipkbse^ 
at'» pKoper thne^ iHth'seetire: iinpunity ;. he madtrnoaorpr 
];^to muilierag^ukGt jiiBtice^ iii an unfavoucabler places at 
a& unseawoDahle -tkne> aiMi * at thierrifife . of €^itaA' ccmdent'^ 
nation i'* 

The- fc>ltewihg exAtnples fitttKet iHustrate tbiii' figUrc*. 

T!^ho* doepf yet clear ; , tHo* gentle, yet not d»U «; 

SisoD^, .without « rage. ; , mtHoi^t o'erflowing, £uH. 

" If yowJ wi*h to emkh a peFsen, stuid^ not-to inoresse 
y^r sH»'e8tbmt t6 (finish hiff detire^" 

« If you regulate your desires: accardin^ toi the stafldard 
of nature, you will never be peor ; if accord g to the 
standard'ofopinbn, you will never be rich/'* 

A maxim, or moral saying,^ very properly i'^ceive^ the 
liorm of the two last examples ; z bo^ because it is supcpi^scd 
to-be? the fruit of meditation, and becauflfe it is destined td 
be* engraven on the memoay, wl^ich recalls it m^pe eaaly: 
by the help of such conttasted expression©.. Biit where 
such sentences frequently succeed each other ; where this 
becomes an authWs fdyotrrite and prevjuiii^inannerof (ex- 
pressing, himself, his style* appears too much stvidie'd and 
laboured ; it gives irt the impa-ession of Ian author atteti^ng 
more to his manner of saying thihgs; tb*an t6' the things 
theiTwelres. 

Tnterrogaiion, The rnifigured, literal use of Interroga- 
tionr, is to ask a question .: but when ni^n ' are strongly mo- 
ved, whatever they Wbuld affirm or deny, with' great "ear- 
nestness, they naturally put in the form of a. question, ex- 
pressing thereby the strongest confidence of the truth of 
their oWii sentimefit, and' appealing tb^ thei^ hearers for the 
impossibility of the contrary'. Thus Balaam expressed 
himself to BaMv «f TheX.ofd is not a man that he should 
lie, peither th'e sbn of man that he should repent. Hath 
he said it ? wid ^hall he n6t do it ? Hath be spoken it ? and 
«hall he not make it good* ? 
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Ex€lamati9n9 are the effect of strong emotions of the 
tiund ; such as, surprise, swdndration, joy, grief, and the 
like. « Wo is me that I sojourn in Mesecn, tliat I dwell 
in the tents of |Ledar l^ Psalms, 

• ^« O tl>^t Bfiy he^ were waters and n^ine eyes a fountain 
irf tears, that I might weep day and night, fqr the glain of 
the daughter of my people I O that I had in the wilderness 
a iodgingrplape of way^ri^ing men l" Jerevmh. 

The la^t figure of sp^ecl) that we shall mention, is what 
writers pf4l 4vpplification or Climax, It consists in height- 
f;pi;vgr^l the ci|;cumstances of an ohject qr action, which 
Tiy^e desjtne tp place in a strong light. We shall give an in- 
]^]ts^ce fi;om'the charge of a judge to the jury, in the case of 
a w;pa>9Q jtccu^ed of naurdering her o\ni child. " Gentle- 
ixien, if one map had ^ny how slain an^er ; if an adversary 
h^ killed lus oppQser, or a woman occasioned the death 
of her enemy ; even thesp criminals would have been capi- 
t^dly piunisi^d by the Cprnelian law \ but if this guiltless 
Jpfe^nt, that could make no enemy, had beei) mur^red by 
its own i^urse, what pupi^hipent would not then the mother 
h:^yp 4^:>35^?^4ed ? \yitli what cries and exclamations would 
Trfiie Ijave ^tunned your eai? I What shall we say then, when 
a wjoiftan, guijty qf hon>icide, a mother, of the murder of 
her imiiocept child, hath comprised all those misdeeds in 
jqne singlp crinie ; a crime, in its own nfiture, detestable ; in 
a.:woi|ian,pr9digip\is ; in a mother, incredible ; a*id perpe- 
tTj^ed again&t one whp»e s^ge called for com]>assion, whose 
T^^ rd^gn claimed affection, and whose innocence de- 
?5Wfed the higl^e^t favour." 

We have no>r finished what was proposed, concerning 
Perspicuity in sipgle words and phrases, and the accurate 
construction of sentences. The former has been considered, 
under the heads of Purity, Propriety, and Precision ; and 
the latter, under those of Clearness, tJnity, Strength, and 
tJic proper use of Figurative Language. Though many of 
those attentions which have been recommended, may ap- 
Ee 
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pear minute, yet their effect upon writing and style, is 
much greater than might, at first be imagined. A senti- 
ment which is expressed in accurate language, and in a 
period, xlearly, neatly, and well arranged, makes always a 
stronger impression on the mind, than one that is expressed 
inaccui'ately, or in a feeble or embarrassed manner. Every 
one feels this upon a comparison : and if the effect be sen- 
sible in one sentence, how much more in a whole discourse, 
or composition that is made up of such sentences ? 

The fundamental rule for writing with accuracy, an3 
into which all others might be resolved, undoubtedly is, 
to communicate^ in correct language^ and in the dearest and 
mo9t natural order<i the ideas which we jnean to traTisJuse 
into the minds of others. Such a selection and arrangement 
of words, as do most justice to the sense, and express it 
to most advantage, uptake an agreeable and strong impres- 
sion. To these pofints have tended all the rules which 
have been given. Did we always tiiink clearly, and were 
we, at the same time, fully masters of the language in 
which we write, there would be occasion for few rules. 
Our sentences would then, of course, acquire all those 
properties of clearaess, unity, strength, and accuracy, which 
have been recommended. For we may rest assured, that 
whenever we express ourselves ill, besides the mismanage- 
ment of language, there is, for the most part, some mistake 
in our manner of conceiving the subject. Embarrassed, 
obscure, and feeble sentences, are generally, if not always, 
the result of embarrassed, obscure, and feeble thought. 
Thought and expression act and re-act upon each other. 
The understanding and language have a strict connexion ; 
and they who are learning to compose and arrange their 
sentences with accuracy and order, are learning, at the 
same time, to think with accuracy and order ; a considera- 
tion which alone will recompense the student, for his at- 
tention to this branch of literature. 



CONCLUSION. 

The Compiler of these elements of the English lan» 
guage, hopes it will not be deemed inconsistent with the 
nature and design of his work, to make a short address to 
the young persons engaged in the study of it, respeclmg 
their future walks in the paths of literature, and the chief 
purpose to which they should apply their acquisitions. 

In forming this grammar, and the volume of Exercises 
connected with it, the author was influenced by a desire to 
facilitate your progi'ess in learning, and, at the same time, 
to impress on your minds principles of piety and virtue. 
He wished also to assist, in some degree, the laboui*s of 
those who are cultivating your understandings ; and provid- 
ing for you a fund of rational and useful emplov^ment, in 
place of those frivolous pursuits, and that love of case and 
sensual pleasure, which enfeeble and corrupt the minds of 
many inconsiderate youth, and render them useless to 
society. 

Without your own best exertions, the concern of others 
for your welfare, wDl be of little avail : with them, you 
may fairly promise yourselves success. The writer of tliis 
address, therefore, recommends to. you, an ertrnest co- 
operation with the endeavours of your friends to promote 
your improvement and happiness. He hopes thaty^what- 
ever may be your attainments, you will not rest satisfied 
with mere literary acquisitioms, nor with a selfish or con- 
tracted application of them. When they advance only 
the interests of this stage of being, and look not beyond the 
present transient scene, their influence is circumscribed 
within a very narrow sphere. The great business of this 
life is to pixipare, and qualify us, for the enjoyment of a 
better, by cultivating a pure and humble state of mind, 
and cherishing habits of piety towards God, and benevo- 
lence to men. Every thing that promotes or retards this 
important work, is of great moment to you, and claims 
your first and most serious attention. 
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If, then, the cultivation of letters, and an advancement 
in knowledge, are foiitid to sitrengthen and enlarge your 
minds, to purify and exalt your pleasures, and to dispose 
you to pious and virtuous sentiments and conduct, they 
produce excellent effects, which with your best endeavours 
to improve them, and the Divine blessing superadded, will 
not fail to render you, not only wise and good yourselves, 
but also the happy instruments of diffusing wisdom, re- 
ligion, and goodness around you. Thus improved, your 
acquisitions become handmaids to virtue; and they may 
eventually serve to increase the rewards, which the su^retne 
Being has promised to. faithful and well-directed exertion«i| 
for the promotion of truth and goodacss amongst men* 

But if you counteract the hopes of your friends, and thfc 
tendency of these attainments ; if you grow vain of your 
real or imaginary distinctions, and regard witii contempt, 
the \irtuous, unlettered mind ; if ycu suffer yourselves to 
be alisorbed in over-curious or trifling speculations ; if 
your heart and principles be debased and poisoned, by the 
influence of corrupting and x>emicious books, for which 
no ckg&ncc of composition can make amends ; if you 
spend so much of your time in literary engagements, as to 
make them interfere with higher occupations, and lead you 
to forget, that pious and benevolent action is the great end 
of your being : if such be the unhappy misapplication of 
your acquisitions and advantages,.-p4nstead of becoming a 
blessing to you, they ^ill prove the occasion of greater 
condemnation ; and, in the hour of Serious thought, they 
may excite the painful reflections,.^that it would h&rt 
been better for you, to have remained iHkerate a|)d un- 
aspiring ; to have b<^en confined to the htimbiest Walks of 
life; and to have been even hewers «f wood «ind *PawWfc 
pf ^vllte^ all your tiays. 
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Review OF fHE Foregoing Work. 

« Mr. Murray has presented to the public the eighth 
edition of his grammar, in which he shows a laudable 
anxiety to render his book more and more worthy of the 
high reputation by which it is honourably distinguished. 

" Mr. Murray's Grammar, Exercises, and Key to the 
Exercises, form altogether, by far, the most complete and 
judicious analysis of the English language, that has hither- 
to been published. The rules for composition are excel- 
lent ; the examples are selected with taste and judgment j 
and the execution of the whole displays an unusual degree 
of critical acuteness and sagacity,'* 

Annual RevieiVy 1802. 



" Mr. Mutray*s English Grammar, English Exercises, 
and Abridgment of the Grammar, claim our attention, on 
account of their being composed on the principle we have 
so frequently recommended, of combining religious and 
moral improvement with the elements of scientific know- 
ledge. But as it is not a part of our plan, to enter into a 
particular examination of works of this nature, we shall 
only say, that they have long been in high estimation. 

The late learned Dr. Blair gave his opinion of tliem in 
the following terms : — ^ Mr. Lindiey Murray's Gram- 

< mar, .with the Exercises and the Key in a separate vo- 
. < bime, 1 esteem as a most excellent performance. I think 

< it superior to any work of that hature we have yet had / 

< and am persuaded that it is, by much, the best Grammar 

* of the English language extant. On Syntax, in particu- 

* lar, he has shown a wonderful degree of acuteness and 

< precision, in ascertaining the propiiety of language, and 

< in rectifying the numberless errors which writers are apt 

* to commit. Most useful these books must certainly be to 

< all who are applying themselves to the arts of composi- 

* tion.' 

Guardian of Education^ July f J 80 3. 
E e 2 
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^' This grammar i% a pAAlica^a of muck merit, and 
fully answers the professmns in the title. The appendix 
contains aonue of the b«ftt rule» ioir wrtjtisn^ de^tntlf , «nd 
with propriety, that we recpUecdt to haw *een.*^ 

«^ We have been trmdti fileased wkh the perufNtl c^ if r. 
lilurray's " Engttfih Sxercisc©."* They occupy, wkhxijs* 
dn§^shed excellence, % nestkivpQftant plaice In ^e ^emce 
of the English language ; and, as such, we can-waroily 
recomntend them to the teachers of schools, as wellast^ 
all those who wjq desirous of atbaining eorpoct^em and 
precision in their native tongue.^ 

Hfmthly BevieW'i IT9«, 1797. 



It is designed to re-publish Murray *S Exercises and Key, 
and particularly his Spelling book, on a new construction, a&. 
0oon as the Public are a HtCle nkore «cqu^|atiKd with Ibe 
merit 6f his pulAcation«. 
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OLIVER D. COOKE, 

At bis store of Books and Sdaiiofkny^ 30 r^ds north 
of the Court House ^ Hart ford j keeps tcnsteatthf 
on hand the follming BooRs^ together mtb tnar^ 
others. 

Comfilctc a9S9TiiMnt^ BiBJLE$, 
LARGE folio family Bibles, with m^ips, plftbBS^not^y tec 
Quarto Bibles, with valuable maps, t«ik4e8aa4 Goncordf^Cfeifr; 
Common quarto Bibles, different qvwUties ^jaA prior*. 
Octavo Bibles, with apocrypha mhkI wkhouti-calfy .ypi^. nfit 
plain, 
^C-ann's preaching Bible, very ele^^t apd pbiflu 
Small pocket Bibles, gilt and plail). 
Common school Blbl«&, pfo* do». w«U boui^. 
Testaments, large 8vo. small do. ft^ io^ 

Henry's Commentary oa th^ Bi^ljz^ 4 vol qii9r^ 

Poole's English AnnQi;atJi9n& fxx do. new edition, 'i wrf. 4<i»^ 

Stackhouse's History of tbe Bible, 6 vol, ostaiwo, 

Josephus' History of th^ Jev'i^, foUoy wUh plates ,i^im|M» 

Mosheim's Ecclesiastidd History, ^6 vol. ocJavo. 

Cruden's Concordance of the Bib)ie» 'qM^^rtiii^ 

Buttcrworth's do. octavo. 

Doddridge's Family Expositor, ^ vpj. ^vq. 

Guyse's Paraphrase, 6 vol. octavo. 

Hunter's Sacred Bographyi 3 vol. octairo. 

Burkitt*s Exposition of the N. Teftsonentt .<lWkrto^. 

Arts and Sciences^ MatbemaihSy Classics^ JDk- 

tionariesy i£?c. 
School Books of different kinds, vxholesale md ra- 

tail, and Books suitaik to be rtadinScbo^s and 

Academies. 
Enfield's Philosophy, quarto. 
Ferguson's Astronomy, octavo. 
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Ferguson's Lectures^ octavo. 
Moore's Practical Navigator, octavo^ 
Seaman's Assistant, octavo. 
Gibson's Survejdng, octavo. 
Lovers do. octavo. 

Hamilton's Merchandise, octavo. 
American Coast Pilot, octavo. 
Architecture by different Authors. 
Paine's House Carpenter, quarto. 
Euclid's Elements, quarto. 
Simson's Algebra, quarto. 
Sanderson's do. octavo. 
Webber's Mathematics, 2 vols, octavo. 
Kke's Arithmetic, octavo. 
Fisher's Companion, duodecimo. 
Schrevelii Lexicon, octavo. 
Greek Testament — large print, duodecimo. 
Homer's Iliad, 2 vols, octavo. 

Odyssey, 2 vols, octavo. 
Ward's Greek Grammar, duodecimo. 
Gloucester do. do. duodecimo. 

Alexander's do db. duodecimo. 

Ainsworth's Latin Dictionary, octavo. 
Young's dorf do. octavo. 

Horace Delphinii, octavo. 

1 8mo, small. 
Smart's Horace, 2 vols, duodecimo. 
Virgil Delphinii, octavo. 

1 8mo, small. 
Davidson's Virgil, octavo. 
Cicero's Delphinii, octavo. 18mo, small. 
Duncan's Cicero, octavo. 
Tullii de Oratore, octavo. 
Maitaire's Caesar, duodecimo, 
Cicero de Offices, duodecimo. 
Clarke's Introduction, duodecimo. 
Erasmus, duodecimo. 
Eutropius, octavo. 
Corderius, duodecimo. 



Adam's Lelin Gfammar^ ^fodecim^* 
Boyer's Dictioiniry, octavo/ 

• Telemaquev duodefchno. 

Te!emachi»5 2 rol&. duodecimo, "I 

Hudson'^ Guide, duqdecirno. 

Perrin's Exercises, duodecimo. '^-^ 

Gfdmmar^ dtiodecimd. 

Pronunckrtion, duod^^iiiio. 
Forney's Grathiilar, duodecimo. 

Pronunciation, duodeciiftio. 
Ash's Dictionary, 2 vols, octavo. 
Dyche's do. octavo. 
Johnton's do, octaVo. Do. in miniature. 
Bailey's do. octavo. 
Sheridan's do. octavo. 
Walker's do. octavo. Do. Abridged. 
Jones, Alexander, Pcny, and fintick's small tHctioiiariesy 

A Systetii of Geometry and Trigontimetry : to- 
gether ^Yith a Treatise on Sui'veyihg ; teitfcMnig vartbus 
ways cf taking thfe sufvey of a Field ; aldo to pfotrafct 
the same and find the Area. Likewise, Rettangulal* 
Suvveymg ; or, an accurate method of calculating the' 
Area of any Field arithmetically, without the necessity 
of Plotting it.— .To the whole are added feeVetal Mathe- 
matical Tables, necessary for solvittg Que^tionb in Trigp- 
onometry and S\irveying 5 With a particular e*I)lana- 
tion of those Tables and the man^tet* of using thism.^**- 
Compiled from vatioiis AvJtthOH, by jib-ti. Ftt^fy A. M. 

RecommenddHon. 
WE the subscribefs have cSkreftilly .]^raifed a Ti^eatise 

• on Surveying, prepared for the Vttt% by the ftev. Abei 
Flint, of Hartford ; and find It Worthy xX the Jjublic pattfth- 
age. Every thing not immediately necessary for the prac- 
tical Sul*vey6^ ha^ beefn excluded ; while It comprises eVely 
thing useful in Field Surveying, beth on thfe did and ftfeW 
plan ; elucidated and explained with a degree of concise- 
ness and perspicuity not usually to be found in Treatises 
onthe^ame subject. The Mathematical Tables zxt re- 
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duccd to less than half the size occupied by others ; and 
any inconvenience which might result from such reduc- 
tion is obviated by a Table of Natural * Sines^ not usually 
found in works of this nature- The Surveyor who shall 
own this will not be under the necessity of purchasing Gib- 
sojj, which is a more expensive work. 

AsHER MiLLEHy Surve^or-'Gmeral. 

Georgb GjLLEfj Deputy Surveyor for 
Tolland County, 
Middletown, October 3d, 1804. 

Webster's Institute, 1st, 2d and 3d parts. 

Monitor— Scott's Lessons. 

Bingham's Columbian Orator, American Preceptor, Histo- 
rical Grammar, Birth-day Present, Young Ladies' Ac- 
cidence, Companion, and Juvenile Letters. 

Murray's English Reader, Sequel, Exercises, Power of 
Religion, Grammar, and do. abridged. 

Moore's Stricture's on Femde Education, a book read 
with approbation in academies. 

Blair's Lectures, abridged.— rJuvenile Friend, 

Youth's Library, with plates. 

Blossoms of Morality, do. 

Looking Glass, do. 

Staniford's Art of Reading. 

Child's Spelling Book. 

DaboU's Arishmetic. — ^Pike's do. Abridged. 

Dilworth's Assistant. 

Well btcd Scholar.—* Boarding School. 

New Pleasing Instructor.— School Dialogues. 

Mrs. Barbauld's Lessons, 

Lady's Miscellany.— Gentleman's do. 

Beauties of the Bible. 

New Mirror, by Mrs. Pilkinton. 

|C7* Merchants may be m/ifiUed with the above, on Hberal 
terms for cash, credit, or Rags. 
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Cheap Books J ToySy &fr. 

Hive or Thoughts on Moral and Religious subjects. 

Johnson's Rasselas, Prince of Abissinia. Binarbas, a con- 
tinuation of the same History by another hand. Do. 
bound together. 

Mason on self Knowledge.. 

Doddridge's Sermons to Youfig Persona, 

Wisdom in Miniature. 

Pleasing Companion. — Gay's Fables. 

Dieath of Abcl.^— .Life of Joseph. 

Indian Cottage. — Search after Happiness. 

Children in the Wood. 

Watts' Divine Songs. — ^Life of Alexander- 
Life of Mahomet.— Christian Hero. 

Clarissa Harlowe, abridged. 

Charles Grandison, do. 

Prince of Brittany v^ — Little Faniily. 

Gregory's Legacy. — Baron Trenck. 

History of North America. — South do. 

Chapone^s Letters. — Russel's seven Sermons* 

Scougal's Life of God in the Soul of Man. 

Life of Washington. 

Young's Letters.— Noble Slaves. 

j\nd a great variety of others not motioned, wholesale and 
retail. 

Stationary. 

Mnglbh and American Fafter qfall sizea. 
Imperial, Super Royal, Royal, Medium, Demi, Thick fol- 
io Post, Thin do. Extra Quarto Post, Quarto Post, Best 
Hotpressed Letter, Gilt and Plain, Common do. 
As the Book-Binding business is carried on extensively ^the 
above fiafier imU be bound and ruled to any fiattem on the 
shortest notice^ so that merchants and others may depend on 
blank work as. well bounds as good quality and on as reasona- 
ble terms as in any market whatever. 
A good assortment of common size Blank Work, ready 
Bound. 
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Blank Deeds, suUa}>le &r R6cQr4^ 

Paper Haug^g^.-rrA co^nple^e ^sfiorti^^ ^rf Peijttolv^ of 
the best quality. In^Lstands in grfcat vaFieljr, 

Dutch QuiUSf frcHpi 9d. tQ 6s. per hxa^c^. 

Wafers, per box or Ib.^ — Sealing Wax, red ipd t^fick. 

Pocket Books and Memorandums of all si^s. 

Shaving Boxes aud Stropsrrr-iy^tes »n4 Pencila-rrrsm^ 
Hones, Sand and sand Boxes-— Pencils, b)ack and red-- 
Ink Powder, black and red-r-Cake Jnk; — Tqt^h ^ru^es, 
do. Powder— Combs-— A few silk^Umbrel|asy very loYfrrr 
German Flutes, and Fifes—Tutors for doyr-Mathem^t- 
ical Instruments— Silver Pencil Cas€£rr?Sted do^-T-.lyory 
folding Sticks-r-Travelling Trunks — Writing Desk^rr- 
Pocket Globes— Nine Inch do.--r<Scales ^d Qividerfc- 
Sermon Cases, Parchment— camel hair Pe^l^^-iSpoi^ 
—India Rubber— -Blank Music Pap^r in q\4l«s or bound 
to any pattern. 
It ia intended to keefi an ejctensjive as^grtmt^ oftke above 

articlesy of the best quality ^/md Qf tJ^e nftfi^t nea^t^na^e firic^. 

Now in the press and will shortly be puUisfaed? a ypl. of 

SERMONS, 

OJ\r SEVERAL SUBJECTS. 

By the Right Rev. Eeilbt PoRrEus^ Bishop of London. 

This volume will contain upwards of 400* pages large 
8 vo, comprising 36 Sermons, being Xiic contents of 2 vols, 
of the London edidon, which sell at QiT^.-— The price of die 
present edition to be 13s. printed with a fair type and on 
fine paper. 

An edition of Webster's Elements of Usffvl KnowledgCy will 
be put to press immediately and be Ve$ady for sale in a 
short time. 
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